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A Saving is a Profit in the Making... 
Modernize for Profit. 


VERY cost reduction is an added profit. 







The more competitive the field of industry, the more important 
it is to make every step of manufacture as economical and 
effective as possible. 

\ The grouping of machines; the layout of departments; the 
method of generating and applying power, have a profound 


influence, by the economies they effect, on the balance sheet. 


In your plant also, profit will be earned or increased by skillful 
and judicious modernization of methods as well as machines. 











It is a subject of huge importance which deserves examination. 
Perhaps we can assist you with facts out of successful experience. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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wift Manufacturing Company at Columbus, 
Georgia, is one of the largest producers in this 
country of colored cotton goods. Their quality mer- THE RECORD 


chandise has back of it a history of constant develop- 





ment and expansion. Year Projects 
1932 2 
During the past 7 years, we have handled a total of 1933 2 
; ; 1934 2 
17 projects for this client. conn . 
1936 4 
If we were to select one special point of pride, it 1937 3 
would be the fact that our service to clients is so often 1938 2 








continuous, year after year. 
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Perfect Team Work and the Best Equipment 


Win Eight-Oared Boat Races 








CEE 


Perfect Team Work and the Best Equipment 
Win Textile Mill Profits 


Re A Well Trained Crew Couldn't Win 
ces bannen oF i, @ ma aveye() 
if Seated in a 


Slow Leaky Boat 





Your Mill Crew 
May Be Efficient 
But It Will Be 
Badly Handicapped 
With Slow Obsolete Looms 








Weaves X Family High Speed Looms Weaves 
Rayons ~ Cottons 
are 20% Faster 
at at 
172 Picks and Weave Better Cloth 192 Picks 


Per Minute Per Minute 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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CLEANER AIR TO BREATHE and to work in, increased produc- 
tion of smoother yarn. This is the almost immediate result of con- 
ditioning your stock with Texaco Texspray Compound. 





If you are running rayon mixers, you'll likewise experience 
better carding and drawing. Static will be suppressed. 


With the Texspray System, the stock is sprayed as it enters the 


beater chamber of the picker. Here . . . and only here .. . can a// ‘ 
. ‘ac ank unted on wall, fur- 
fibres be reached for uniform treatment. vacuum tank, mounted © f 
nishes constant source of supply for 
The Texspray System of Conditioning is available only in textile cotton conditioning to several pickers. 


manufacturing areas in the U.S. A. Here Texaco lubrication engi- 
neers, trained in Texspray installation, can assure its success. 

If located in a textile area, you are invited to get in touch with 
Texaco. The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


TEXACO 724% 


SYSTEM OF COTTON CONDITIONING 






























EQUIPMENT FOR 
PROCESSING 
RAYON FABRICS 


Textiles experience in the field of man- 
ufacturing equipment especially designed 
for the processing of Rayon Fabrics in the 
open width has led to many new develop- 
ments. 


Particular attention is called to the ma- 
chines illustrated: High Speed Tinting and 
Finishing Padder for any required pressure, 
completely equipped with Ball and Roller 
Bearings. 


Patented Automatic Double Beam Ball 
Bearing Tenter, built to any commercial 
requirement as to width and length with 
Special Cylinder Drying Unit. 


Multi-Compartment Preparing, Soaping and 
Washing Machine with individual motor 
drive for each nip or squeeze; the outstand- 
ing feature of controlled lengthwise tension 
on wet materials. 


Hydraulic Calender of latest design com- 
plete with attachments for Taffeta, Twill, 
Satin Lining and Underwear finishes. 


‘Textile equipment for use on Rayon 
Fabrics also includes: Printing Machines, 
Dye Jiggs, Color Strainers, Color Kettles, 
Agers, Steamers, Cylinder and Hot Aijr 
Dryers. 








Inquiries giving detail as to types, width of 
fabric, etc. will receive prompt attention. 
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Many executives are so close to their own whole company ... can find many ways 








business . . . so involved in the adminis- to reduce costs, increase efficiency, step up 


tration of their own duties ... that the 





production and sales, increase earnings, 


complete picture of their enterprise escapes 





and improve the general condition of the 





them and important factors are overlooked. 












business in all its phases. 


For this reason the George S. May organ- 


ty : ; Perhaps you are so close to your own 
ization can be of inestimable value to any 





‘ , , organization that your perspective is lost. 
concern. May engineers, with an imper- 3 Y po 


sonal and unbiased viewpoint... trained Consult the nearest George S. May office. 


to examine every detail of operation, but It will cost you nothing and will undoubted- 


always with an eye to the good of the ly prove of great value. 





< ae 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


CHICAGO SEATTLE ATLANTA NEW YORK 
2600 North Shore Ave 710 Second Avenue 134 Peachtree St. 122 East 42nd St 





CANADA: George S. May, Ltd.. 320 Bay St., Toronto 
OPFICES IN -735. OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Condor Compensated Belt in a prominent Southern finishing and bleachery mill. 
Superintendent states that Condor Compensated has proved superior for 
their use after many tests. Parock Pot Eyes are also shown in this installation. 


HROUGHOUT the Textile Industry, the modern 
trend in thousands of plants is toward Condor 
Rubber Products—because they more than measure up 
to the industry’s strict standards of performance. 





For the varying types of drives in the textile field, you’ll 
find more and more plants depending on Condor Com- 
pensated—the belt with equalized ply stresses—and 
Condor Whipcord V-Belts. They know Condor Compen- 
sated has 12 outstanding advantages over ordinary 
rubber belting, that it handles peak loads without slip- 
ping or stretching, holds fasteners three to four times 
longer, and that its plies do not rupture, because they 
are equalized to overcome stresses and strains when the 
belt flexes around the pulley. And, on short-centered 
drives, they have seen Condor Whipcord V-Belts deliver 
smooth, constant power, retaining their flexibility, uni- 
formity, and resistance to structural breakdown on the 
most severe service. 


These are only two of a whole host of Condor Products 


that textile mills know they can depend on to do hard °- 
jobs well and at low cost. There’s Condor Air, Water, ° 
Steam, Acid Hose... Condor Cone Belts . . . Condor - 


Rubber Covered Rolls and Tanks ...and numerous 
mill sundries. Why not follow the modern trend? Get 
Condor Rubber Products and see the difference they 
make in operating cost and production. 


Pt Ae 
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) PRODUCTS 
Cone Belt Steam Hose 
Transmission Belt Suction Hose 
V-Belt Molded Rubber Goods 
Air Hose Oilless Bearings 
Acid Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Water Hose Rubber Lined Tanks 
Fire Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 








CONDOR 
RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 








Typical textile mill in- 
stallation of Condor 
Whipcord V-Belts in c 


limited space 






THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES, 23 TOWNSEND ST., PASSAIC, N. J. 
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“To give our owners the best 

materials available, we always use 

MFMA Northern Hard Maple for 

floors where Maple is specified.” 
C. M. GuEsT & SONS 

Greensboro, N. C 

(Over 40 years of Successful 

Building Construction) 


“Our experience over 25 years 
has been that only HARD MAPLE 
flooring will stand the floor service 
required ina textile plant. Northern 
Hard Maple was specified for the 
Grabur Silk Mills forthis reason.” 
H.V. BIBERSTEIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Mill Architect and Engineer 





There's flooring amity ahead when MFMA 
Northern Hard Maple is laid in mills. No 
questions later of the architect's judgment 
—no “make this good and that’ for the 
builder — each year merely adds to the 
owner’s satisfaction. 

For MFMA Maple checks on a// counts 
for mills. So tough-fibred, tight-grained, it 
is remarkably resistant to abrasion — will 
not sliver, splinter, or develop ridges, even 
under the wear of heavy steel-castered mill 
trucks. Its lasting smoothness speeds up 
traffic, creates no dust to injure machinery, 
and, properly finished, requires brushing 
alone to clean. It simplifies alterations, 
machinery shifting and renewal. 


Employees, too, tind Hard Maple ideal. 


floor with 


MFMA Maple 


Ahove—“Interior of the Grabur Silk Mill, Graham, N. C., 














? 


uU here JLOOTS « T 


MFMA Maple are giving excellent service”’ 


Light-reflecting and sound-absorbing — 
warm, dry and resilient- clean and sanitary. 
It slows up fatigue, protects health, pleases 
the eye—in every way contributes to workers’ 
comfort, efficiency, good will. 

Everybody's happy when you lay MFMA 
Maple — architect, builder, employee, and 
owner. You can make sure your flooring 
is genuine Northern Hard {MFMA)} Maple, 
under Association grade supervision and 
guarantee. This is simply done, by specifying 
MFMA* Maple and looking for this associa- 


tion trademark on the flooring you receive. 


v . ~~ j . ; . 2 ? . , 7 » } 

See our catalog data in Sweet’s. Sec. 11/76. 

t4 ; > . y - / * +, . . , 7 
W vite for fold rae ribing Peat } "or “uty LIS Pe* OF OG 
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“A Floor That Makes EVERYBODY Happy” 


*To be sure of Association euaran- 
teed grading. specify and look for 
the MEMA trademark (indented ana 
stamped). The following manufac- 


furers are licensed fo use i. 
. 
Beck, August C. Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
Brown DimensionCo., Manistique, Mich 
Bruce, E. L. Co.. Memphis, Tenn 
Mill at Reed City, Mich. 
Connor Lumber & Land Co., Laona, Wis 
Sales Office, Marshfield, W is. 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B., Cincinnati, O 
Holt Hardwood Co.. Oconto, Wis 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co.., 
Grayling, Mich 
K neeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City. Mich 
K neeland-McLurg Flooring Co.. 
Phillips, Ww 1s 
North Branch Flooring Co., Chicago, II! 
Oval Wood Dish Corp.., 
Tupper Lake, N. ¥ 
Robbins Flooring Co.., 
Rhinelander, W 1s 
Stephenson Company,!., Wells, Mich 
Wells, }.W. Lumber Co.., 
Menominee, Mic}! 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co.. 
Hermansville. Mich 
Yawkevy-Bissell Lumber Co.. 
W hite Lake. W is 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 


ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicayo, Illinois 
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PIONEERS 


in the field of 
DIVERSIFIED PULP and PAPER MANUFACTURE 


IN THE SOUTH 


Established-1906 


7. - * * 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company (Canton Divis- 
ion) produces a wide variety of paper and board from pulp 
of its own manufacture—utilizing both hardwoods and soft- 
woods from the Coastal Plain, the Piedmont and the Moun- 
tains of the South ... The range includes Book Paper, 
Sulphite Bond, Envelope Paper, Writing Paper, and a high 
grade SULPHITE TEXTILE WRAPPER; also Pressboard, 
Tagboard and other Board Specialties. 





cd ~~ » e 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company (Canton Divis- 
ion) also manufactures CAUSTIC SODA in Solid, Flake and 
Liquid Forms, Chestnut Tannin Extract, Turpentine, 
'Trostol'’ (a combination of resin and fatty acids), 


Bindex"’ (a sulphite cellulose extract) and Hydrogen. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


CANTON (North Carolina) DIVISION 


HAMILTON DIVISION HOUSTON DIVISION 
Hamilton, Ohio Pasadena, Texas 
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: Unified Fibre Contro! 


Examine under a microscope a section of sliver processed on the new SACO-LOWELI 
Controlled Draft Drawing Frame. Repeat your examination on the strand of roving 

and again at the spinning bobbin. At each step you will find the fibres long, unbroken, 
evenly drawn, uniformly distributed, and arranged in an orderly manner with all fibres 


in parallel order. This is the result of UNIFIED FIBRE CONTROL. 





Yarn formation with UNIFIED FIBRE CONTROL is accomplished in less time ... and with 
less equipment. Ordinarily only 3 operations are required from drawing sliver to 
spinning bobbin, and not five. This means other economies—-such as savings in power 
maintenance, and operating costs. 

But this is only part of the story. UNIFIED FIBRE CONTROL is not only a short cut to better 
yarn, but to increased profits as well. Our engineers are ready to give you complete 


details. Write today. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Charlotte, N. C. , ; ; Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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@® U.S. ROYAL JR. is F-L-E-X-I-B-L-E! 
Its softness and pliability make it particu- 
larly satisfactory for textile drives: pickers 
...cards...spinners...looms...crossed 
drives . . . frequent shifting! Its easy, 
springy strength and endurance offer 
further evidence that the U.S. Royal 
Jr. Transmission Belt is built to deliver 


SERVICE BEYOND PRICE AND SPECIFICATIONS 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WII 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 





AUXILIARY PRESSURE LEVER 
(No. 90 Winder) 


When winding bobbins of woolen, worsted 
and similar heavy yarns from a supply pack- 
age below the spindle, a hard-packed bobbin 
can be obtained by equipping the No. 90 
Winder with a lever extension on the regular 
traverse guide -— called the Auxiliary Pres- 
sure Lever. The extra length provides the 
leverage which results in 1ncreased pressure 
and more even pressure at the changing 
diameters of the traverse stroke. 

One mill winding heavy woolen yarn in- 
creased the weight of yarn on the bobbin 
from 669 grains to 779 grains, an increase of 
16.7%. 


warp yarn increased the weight from 1147 


Another mill winding heavy carpet 


grains to 1261 grains, an increase of 10%. 

Because the pressure is obtained by extra 
leverage in combination with heavy tension, 
this attachment is only suitable for the 
stronger and coarser counts of yarns. 

When winding long bobbins, the winding 
spindle should also be equipped with the 
Bobbin Support Attachment, which holds 
the tip end of the bobbin in place when using 


extra tension and pressure. 


FLAT PAPER COP HOLDER (No. 90 Winder) 


A special cop holder has been developed 
for the new flat paper cops. It is made of 
spring steel, and fits the inside of the flat cop 


as shown in the illustration. 
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PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


The base of the bobbin contacts an ad- 
justable collar which allows changing the 


winding point in or out to obtain a correct 


and uniform location of the bunch on the 


bobbin. 








SMALL BOBBIN SPOOL ATTACHMENT 
(No. 50 Winder) 


Our regular Bobbin Spool Attachment 
has been used for winding thread for some 
time. When the yarn is to be taken off over 
the end of the package, the bobbin spool 
makes it easy for the sewing machine opera- 
tor to get the proper end of the package up 
every time. In this way, the uniformity of 
the twist in the yarn is preserved, and kink- 


ing is prevented. 





Lately there has been a demand for an 


attachment to wind small bobbin spools 
particularly for expensive thread. The quan- 


tity of material on one of these small pack- 





PHILADELPHIA UTICA 






ages is enough for a single day’s supply om 


a sewing machine. 


The attachment shown in the illustration 
is similar to the regular Bobbin Spool At 
tachment. Under certain conditions, two of 
these small bobbin spools can be wound at 
with an 


once on a single spindle — each 


individual tension and stop motion. 





PRECISION WINDING 
REQUIRES GOOD GEARS 


Gears for Leesona Winders are carefull, 
made, with close attention to all the factors 
which contribute to accuracy: material 
pitch diameter, and other individual tooth 
elements. Special tools are used for each 
change in diameter and number of teeth 
And each gear is subjected to a final mgid 
inspection by being run against a master o1 
a Gear Calibrating Machine to make sure 
that only perfect gears are distributed t 


our customers. 


Every time a gear is replaced on a winding 
machine, there is a chance that the new gear 
will not mesh properly with its mates; that 
is why it is important to be sure that it has 
been manufactured as carefully as the old 
gear it replaces. If the meshing is too tight, 
noise results, and the new gear proceeds t: 
generate a new shape, wearing out both it 
self and its mating gears; if too loose, there 
is the danger of excess backlash, which wil) 


cause both sides of the tooth to be worn. 


A gear is one of the winding machine parts 
that can be replaced cheaply but, unless well 
made, may cause some more expensive parts 
to be damaged. Most mills have found it 
wise to be sure that a// worn gears are re- 
placed ...and to insist upon the quality 


that, in the long run, means lowest repair 


costs. 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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| Typical modern weaving room 
showing individual Westing- 
house drive on high-speed looms. 


Recent installation 


of Westinghouse 
lint-free motors with 
combination De-lon 
Linestarters, spe- 
cially designed for 
individual spinning 
frame drive. 
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Forty years ago, Westinghouse textile equipment 
specialists pointed the way to more efficient use of 
electric power, advocating the individual motor 
drive. Specially designed to meet textile require- 
ments, this type of drive has contributed much tothe 
consistent progress in textile production methods. 

Today, as it did forty years ago, Westinghouse 
continues to blaze new trails. Constantly alert to 


N 
5 





the changing problems of the textile field, men 
whose sole responsibility is the solution of the day- 
by-day problems of the industry are located i: 
every textile center. These engineers, backed u; 





by the Westinghouse headquarters textile staff. 
are continuously ready to help you. Call vour loca! 
office or write Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


_ Westinghouse 


ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 























motors, driving spinning frames, 


frames and other textile machinery has 
been met by these four features of Westing- 
house Lint-Free Motors, which insure long 


trouble-free service: 


velocity to remove lint. 


from clinging. 





For information about these and other 
Westinghouse textile machinery drives, 


cleaning. 


your nearest Westinghouse Office or Industrial Agent. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WK-18 
Starter— 
Guards 
against 
overload 
damage. 





Loom Motors— 
extra strength, 
high efficiency. . 





IN WESTINGHOUSE 
LINT-FREE MOTORS 


The serious problem of lint protection on 


Specially shaped rotor vanes circulate 


€: air through the motor at proper 


Glass-smooth windings prevent lint 


All air passages are extra large. 


There are no screens to require 
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Driving spinning 
frames in a leading 
Southern textile mill 
—one unit of a large 
installation of West- 
inghouse Lint-Free 
Motors and “‘De-ion’”’ 
Combination Line- 
starters. 














roving 


advantages of 
call or write 





‘“De-ion’’ 
Combination 


Linestarter. —-npente pre-cast pLOWE 





j-20619 


ar y.t 


vor oun non Westinghouse 


YOU ARE ALWAYS SURE 


* 
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O NOT overlook your shipping con- 
tainer-—it can be one of your star 
salesmen. Gaylord master designers have 
time and again demonstrated that even 
a slight improvement mn a shipping con- 
tainer can wield a powerful influence 
towards increasing sales. 

Here are but a few ways Gaylord Boxes 
have increased sales. For many manu- 
facturers a decrease in breakage in transit 
has brought customers into the fold... 
for others, the trade has appreciated 
more rigid and better stacking boxes... 
others have secured better display fea- 
tures which quickly “upped” sales. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: 


At Gaylord, the nation’s top-ranking 
packaging experts check and recheck 
every phase of your container needs, 
from more efhicient packing in your plant 
to the final sale of your goods to the 
ultimate Consumer. 


Put Gaylord to the Test 
Perhaps right now you are faced with a 
container problem. Just send us... COD 
...the merchandise you wish packaged, 
with full details. We'll make the return 
delivery in a new Gaylord Box especially 
designed to fit your particular needs. No 
obligation or expense to you. 





There ts a Gaylord plant or 
sales office in your territory. 


SAINT LOUIS 
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, LESS LABOR 


WINDING FLEXIBILITY 


9 DIFFERENT ANGLES FROM 9° TO 18° 


UNIFORM PACKAGES 


FOR CONES, TUBES AND 
DYEING PACKAGES 


Increase in production 
and decrease in labor ort LL 
are due to higher wind- recmmaleletin 
ing speed and operating ¢™mummE see 
conveniences such as self “ 


threading tension. 


Angle of wind flexib'l- 
ity is obtained by chang- 
ing four gears at the 
head end of the machine 
with minimum time and 
expense. 


Uniformity of product FOSTER MACHINE CO. 
is due to drum wind WESTFIELD, MASS. 





TWICE THE PRODUCTION 
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which produces constant 
yarn speed at all pack- 
age diameters and to 
improved pressure and 
tension devices. 


The same machine can 
be adapted for produc- 
ing cones, parallel tubes 
or dyeing packages (rig- 
id tube or Franklin 
spring type) by chang- 
ing cams and holders. 


For further details, 


write— 
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AMANIL ®*® NAPTHOL 


AS, ASSB and ASSW 
plus Fast Color SALTS and BASES 


PRODUCE EXCELLENT RESU! 


= i 


DYEING. PIECES e SKEID 
PRINTING. CRETONNES e PAU, 


h A i~1 CYT DRESS ~L\ ON) CTC 
N r A A sg ee UU. % ha & a Nat 


EXPERT ADVISORY SERVICE 
Trained technicians in fully equipped laboratorie 


AT ever A “ 
AST DELIVERIES 
a ~ ~ 
Ample stocks ot Naptnols ana & 6 
wa ry) aintaine * I7T ever A A. Pp { 
ANCHE 
RANCHES 
Providence, R. | 
Vv Yer C& ' . . 
Boston Mass. 55 Pine St. r # 
67 Batterymarch St. : 
_ ~~ - 
irOoronTo, Wan. 
Chicago, II Dominion Anil , , 
f / o~ a - > ‘ y oN 
/ CaQqo, ile ) ry’ ry ry An nes } }¢ i > ). 
‘e) i. I ge . , " - = , ie ~ 
820 So. G INT a ate X Chem “3A « | tq ; N $Tn N+ 
*") - “el F Ay. 
265 Adelaide St., West 
PLANT: LOCK HAVEN PA 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 UNION SQUARE 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














3 TYPES 
THIRTY SIZES 


To Meet Every 


Unit Heater Requirement 


, - = ‘ —_ 
DeLuxe Industrial Factory 
Type Type Type 





GRINNELL ‘JHERMOLIE 
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AS WELL AS TODAY! 


What are the facts—-specific points- —-that 


give Grinnell Thermolier owners assurance 
that their unit heaters will operate through 
many ‘tomorrows’? First, continuous flow; 
no piling up of condensate, but a continuous 
drainage that keeps every part of the heat- 
that strains, 


ing surface alive means no 


no water hammers, no pounding. The Inter- 


nal Cooling Leg does it-—a feature contained 


exclusively in the Grinnell Thermolier. Sec- 


ond, unusual strength where strength is 





needed in header, in copper U-tubes, and 


in the heat-exchanger joints where tubes 


and header meet. Only a manufacturer with 
many years of heating experience can pro- 
duce a unit heater capable of lasting service 


Grinnell engineers were known as 


heating specialists for a half century before 
unit heating was introduced. Write for the 
Thermolier catalog. Grinnell Company, Inc., 
Executive Offices, Providence, R.I., 4% 
Wy 


Branch offices in principal cities. 
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AUTOMATIC WINDING 


We Offer the ONLY Automatic 
Winder that will— 


Wind from Filling Wound Bobbins 
Wind Cones for Warping 

Wind Cones for Knitting 

Wind Paper Tubes 

Wind Franklin Dye Packages 

Wind 5 to 10 Pound Twisting Cheeses 
Tie the Fishermans Knot 





LAB O R—lowest cost—can sit at work 
away from fly and dirt—supply and deliv- 
ery at one point. 





INVESTMENT— lowest of automatics— 
slightly more than old style winders. 





6000 Spindles Sold in 1937 





ABBOTT MACHINE CO. 


WILTON, N. H. U.S.A. 
L. S. LIGON, Southern Representative, P. O. 1198, Greenville, S. C. 
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A new anthraquinone vat dyestuff a 


L PONT ANNOLNCES the production of PONSOL 

Blue GCL Paste, a valuable addition to its exten- 
sive range of vat blues. Possessing unusual fastness to 
chlorine and washing, it will be of particular interest for 
all wash fabrics. The outstanding characteristics of this 
new product are: 

Attractive bright greenish shade of blue on cotton. 
Remarkable fastness toward chlorine bleach 
PONSOL Blue GCL Paste has also very 
vood fastness to almost all other color-de- 


stroving influences. It is easily vatted and 





suitable for application to cotton in all forms in all 
kinds of dyeing machines. It may be applied to linen 
and viscose process rayon as well, producing a consid- 
erably redder shade on the latter fiber than on cotton. 
In addition, PONSOL Blue GCL Paste possesses satis- 
factory properties for printing and may be recommended 
for this purpose. 

This new vat dyestuff should find wide use wherever 
a bright, greenish blue having excellent 
chlorine fastness is required for either 


dyeing or printing. 


*Ree. U.S. Pat. OFf. REG. U.s. PAT. OFF. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 


Organic Chemicals Department, Dyestuffs Division, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, U. S. A. 













WATER MANGLE 
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Layout for a 3-motor Reliance Range Drive in a textile 
finishing plant. Units are kept in step by dancer-roll 
or compensating rheostats in the field circuits of the 
tenter-frame motor and starch-mangle motor. Besides 
operating as a complete unit this range can be divided 
so that the tenter operates separately and the other 
two units t gether. 


© 


Gee Range Drives such as this make finish- 
RELIANCE) ing a straight-line process. Cloth is kept 


Processing is done at speeds that best suit 
the cloth and conditions. Finishing costs are 
less, quality is more uniform. 


If you seek such advantages, get a Reliance man 
to work with you. He will make your job eas- 
ier because it’s our business to know how motors 
and control can do the things that you want 
done in ranges of this kind. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
IVANHOE ROAD CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Branches: Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Greenville, (S. C.), New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Syracuse, (N. Y.) Representatives in other principal cities. 


CONTROL 

as simple as ringing a 
door bell and turning 
the door knob. Uni- 
form starting, accele- 
ration, slow-down, 
stopping, and inching 
of all motors are con- 
trolled through press- 
inga button. Froma 
single rheostat used 
with the control set, 
the speeds of all 
motors can be varied 
simultaneously overa 
wide range. 
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urpose gate valve 
y distinctive features, 


with man 
original with Lunkenheimer, which 
mean extra valve service: 
Available in 4 variety of patterns 
w and 


__ inside screw: outside scre 


quick operating: br 


and all-iron. 


—_———~<, 


lf you have "° copy of List 
Price Schedule R! giving new 
list prices of Lunkenheimer 
cts, ask your local 
heimer distributor oF 
aheimer Co., 


produ 
Lunken 
write The Lunke 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


est ABLISHEO 1862 


He LUNKENHEIMER = 


— 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 
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An Ashworth Survey is always conservative, 
i.e., it recommends only necessary repairs. 
Furthermore it enables you to budget your card 

Here are two typical survey reports made by repair work and to schedule it over a period of 
our practical card men,—one in the North and months. 


one in the South. Because they are typical, 
they reveal card conditions that may exist in And as always Ashworth means card cloth- 


your mill, causing bad work and unnecessary ing satisfaction to you, the 3 Ashworth facto- 
waste. ries assuring an uninterrupted supply of Ash- 


worth products, the 6 repair shops facilitating 

Why not let us determine the condition of prompt and efficient reclothing service and the 

your cards now without obligating you in any 7 distributing points making Ashworth prod- 
way? ucts readily available. 





ASHWORTH BROS., ING. Woolen Div.: AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Factories in Fall River, Worcester and Philadelphia 
Sales Offices and Repair Shops in Charlotte, Atlanta and Greenville 
Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for All Types of 
Napping Machinery; Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes; Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire; Sole 
Distributors for Platt’s Metallic Wire; Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed at All Plants. 
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HIGHER QUALITY OILS 


“asing GULF’S 








our card room efficiency 
has been greatly increased” 


... Says this overseer 


te 


(AS THIS GULF ENGINEER RECOMMENDED) 


HEN the weaving room began making heav- 

ier cotton goods, we had to get more pro- 
duction from our cards,” says this overseer, “and 
with Gulf’s higher quality lubricants in service 
(as this Gulf engineer recommended) we’ve been 
able to do it. Our comb boxes now run fifteen to 
twenty degrees cooler, our production has been 
greatly improved and our oil costs reduced. We 
are thoroughly sold on Gulf’s quality oils in this 
plant!” 

Better production from textile mill machinery 
is only one of the benefits which accompany the 
proper application of Gulf’s higher quality oils 
and greases. Lower repair bills, fewer oil stains 
in the fabric, less friction drag and lower power 
bills almost always result from improved lubri- 
cation practice as recommended by an expe- 
rienced Gulf engineer. 









Your equipment may be operating in a satis- 
factory manner, but we would like to suggest 
that the next time a Gulf engineer calls at your 
plant you discuss with him possibilities for effect- 
ing further improvements in the lubrication of 
your machinery. He will be able to give you 
helpful suggestions which will save you money. 
You will not be obligated. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SKEWED 
CLOTH 


Difficult to align patterns on printed goods; cloth will 


not retain desired shape; gets out of alignment when 


laundered 
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TE 
STRAIGHT CLOTH 


Easy to cut or tear straight for matching; hangs 
straight and retains its shape when laundered or 
pressed 
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Automatic G-E Control 
System Instantly Detects Skew 
and Operates Straightener That 
Produces PHOTOSQUARED Cloth 


LOTH produced by this system is outstanding for 
straightness. It is straight because the G-E photo- 
electric weft-straightening control system corrects, in- 
stantly and with automatic precision, for any skew that 
has occurred in the previous finishing processes. 
This correction takes place right on the tenter, at any 
tenter speed, and thus weft-straightening can be com- 


pleted at the same time as tentering. 


WHAT IS PHOTOSQUARED? 
PHOTOSQUARED is the descriptive term which has 
been adopted to apply to cloth which has been finished 
by use of photoelectric weft-straightening control. 


A half-dozen progressive mills already are using this 


How REMOVED 
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control, which was developed by General Electric 
Will your mill be the next to take advantage of 


this important development, with its far-reaching 


benefits? 


HOW PHOTOSQUARING HELPS 


FINISHER — Decreases spoilage e Cuts down inspection 
time e Enables better finishing guarantees « PHOTO- 
SQUARED cloth will have greater acceptance. 
CONVERTER — Makes possible faster, more accurate cutting 
and making up e Less allowance need be made for trim- 
ming e Retailers will prefer PHOTOSQUARED cloth. 
HOUSEWIFE — Articles can be made up more easily to size 
and match desired e Print-goods articles will hold shape 


and press better e The term PHOTOSQUARED will 


identify goods that have these advantages. 
























This design is available to 
every mill for labeling cloth 
finished by use of photoelec- 


tric weft-straishtening con- 


ric, 
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AN EDI TORI AL meant to be helpful to the industry 


Will you read it? 


MEASURING WEAVE ROOM EFFICIENCY 


LL mill cost accounting systems start with the 
fundamental principle that the elements of 
cost are the raw material, labor, and overhead 
items. From that point there is a wide divergence 
of method, ranging from that of summarizing all 
bills and dividing the total by the number of pounds 
of cloth woven, to that of operating with a care- 
fully determined piecework basis of wage pay- 
ment and an accurate distribution of indirect over- 
head expenses. 


Regardless of the method used the purposes are 
the same—to determine selling prices. Natur- 
ally the accuracy with which selling prices are set 
determines whether or not business is taken at a 
profit or loss. 


There are many other uses for a good cost 
accounting system. The manufacturer can segre- 
gate the profitable from the unprofitable products, 
and maintain accurate control of the operations of 
his plant. 


In most well-run mills the system of accounting 
recognizes the difference between machines of 
different types. For instance, in the weave room, 


labor and overhead rates are different for each 
class of loom. The classification is made upon the 
basis of certain characteristics, such as loom 
width, box or harness capacity, and its make or 
general description, particularly whether or not it 
is automatic. 


While for general purposes this method of classi- 
fication is adequate, it does not make evident 
the effects of age upon operating costs—unless 
it is supplemented by additional information. For 
this reason, mills are making methodical cost 
investigations beyond the scope of the ordinary 
accounting system. These are literally clinical 
observations of the operating units. 


The aim is not to establish a permanent system of 
record keeping, but to conduct studies that will 
give desired information for a particular section of 
the mill—upon which accurate costs can be based. 


When one section of the mill has been investi- 
gated, another producing unit is observed and so 
on, until the complete mill has been studied. If 
there are operating economies to be had these 
studies will make them readily apparent. 





j 


1. Send copy of an address by one of their executives 
from which this statement was taken. 

Cc & K Mills should re- 
‘at 2. Supply forms and information to assist a mill in place at least 
Cast Gauae making their own investigation. id ; We shea 
in these 3. Analyze and comment expertly on material sent in. machinery each 

4 ways ,; . ' a 
y 4. Furnish trained investigators to a limited number SMALLER STEPS 


of mills. 


ARE EASIER 


KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER 


CROMPTON & 


Philadelphia, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. 





Allentown, Pa. Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Pawtucket, R. |. 
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Over 12,000 Various 
Types and Sizes 
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NE-BOW Patented 
VERTICAL RING TRAVELER 


Developed to meet the particu'ar needs of 
the silk and rayon trade in the process of 
throwing, due to the recent adoption of the 
vertical ring, particularly of the lubricating 
type. 


By eliminating the pivoting action of the 
traveler, the traveler is at all times kept 
in close contact with the groove or device 
for lubricating the ring and assists in 
drawing therefrom the lubricant, distribut- 
ing the same evenly over the entire inner 
surface of the ring; promoting a longer life 
to the traveler and a more even twist 


BOWEN Patented 
VERTICAL OFFSET TRAVELER 


After exhaustive tests under actual run 
ning conditions, the Bowen Patented Ver 


tical] Offset Traveler has proved its worth 
in the twisting of cords and plys Based 
on the true mechanical principle of taking 
a diagonal position with relation to the 
ring, presenting a bearing surface over the 
full width of the Traveler. This design 
prevents gripping or binding—gives an even 
tension—an evener rounded product—long 
er life to the traveler. Send for samples 
and prices. 


BOWEN Patented 
BEVEL EDGE 





The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature 
of U. 8S. Ring Travelers produces ideally 
smooth even yarn. There are no angular 
edges to flatten the end. There are no 


split ends in throwing rayon and silks—no 
fly waste in the spinning and twisting of 
cotton, wool, worsted, asbestos and kindred 
fibres. Made and stocked in al] sizes and 
weights, for all kinds and counts of yarns 
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< Throughout the textile industry, the Universal Standard shield has 


for 29 years stood for trustworthy ring travelers. 


Starting in 1909 with 600 square feet of floor space, the U. S. Ring 
Traveler Company was incorporated by that pioneer in ring travelers 
and expert in metallurgy, Mr. Amos M. Bowen, President and Treas- 
urer of the company. Today the company occupies 30,000 square 
feet, owning its own building of three floors. 


Only materials of the highest quality have ever been used in U. S. 
Ring Travelers. This, combined with skilled workmanship and per- 
fect design, has upheld the reputation for quality established years 


ago. 


Ever changing styles and constructions of textile fabrics of today 
present many difficult problems, not only in the textile mill, but also 
to the ring traveler manufacturer who works in conjunction with the 
mill. To meet such problems, every medern electrical and mechan- 
ical appliance possible is employed at the U. S. Ring Traveler plant 
to assure standard quality, uniform temper, correct weight and un- 
equalled service and performance. 


An experimental department is also maintained, where a study of 
each individual problem is made in order to develop some new fea- 
ture in construction of ring travelers to make possible the production 
of a particular yarn for a specified purpose. In this department vari- 
ous makes of spinning and twisting machinery are employed to ob- 
tain a true conception of the actual performance of travelers under 
actual working conditions. 

Our representatives are always ready and willing to work with you 
toward solving any traveler problem you may have. Feel free to 
write us—anytime. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, PRESIDENT and TREASURER 


Southern Sales Representatives: 


William P. Vaughan Torrence L. Maynard, Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 792, P. O. Box 456, P. O. Box 158, 
Greenville, S. C Belmont, N. C Athens, Ga. 
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Over twenty years ago, Arthur D. 
Henderson, with many years of actual 
textile mill experience, began to realize 
the great need for better textile repair 
parts — parts with greater strength at 
certain points — parts that fitted with 
more precision — parts that wou'd op- 
erate at higher speeds with longer life. 


In 1918 he retired from actual 
mill work and built a small foundry near 
Hampton, Georgia. The textile parts he 
began to manufacture immediately found 
a ready market and the little shop grew 
into a larger plant of 27,000 square feet 
and over 100 employees. In 19387 addi- 
tional space was found necessary and a 
larger plant was acquired (shown above) 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY 


HAMPTON, 


giving a total floor space of 92,800 


square feet. 


Adhering today, more than ever. 
to their original ideal and purpose, the 
Henderson Foundry & Machine Works 
look ahead to the industry’s needs of 
tomorrow and plan to meet the require- 
ments as the industry advances and 
modernizes. Every member of the Hen- 
derson organization takes pride in pro- 
ducing better textile repair parts, which 
is an assurance of the maintenance of 
the high standards set by Mr. Henderson 
years ago. 


Prices on one or a hundred parts 
for any make of textile equipment will 
be sent gladly on request. 


& MACHINE WORKS 
GEORGIA 
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In process control—the lack of co-ordination in regulating such variables as tem- 
perature, pressure, flow and liquid levels, inevitably results in unbalanced opera- 
tion—with resultant loss in time and increased costs. 

Brown Air-o-Line provides this co-ordination: First, by the simplicity with which 
Air-o-Line is ‘tuned in" to process control. Second, by the extreme precision 
with which it maintains control. The Brown Air-o-Line Controiler has reduced the 
most complicated process control problem to the simplicity of dialing a radio. 
Air-o-Line is easily adapted to any process control problem. All that is necessary 
is to set the ‘Control Index" at the desired point, then a slight turn of a screw- 
driver aids the operator to ‘tune in’ for "Throttling Range and Automatic 
Reset''—quickly and precisely, without guesswork. 

Once "tuned in," Air-o-Line is fully automatic. It ‘‘Recognizes,'' 'Analyzes” 
and "Corrects" any departure from the desired point without "hunting," "cy- 
cling," ''drifting" or "shifting' of the control setting. 

With Air-o-Line controlling your processes you always get the best results—not 
just "good enough." Air-o-Line responds instantly to pen movements of less 
than 1/10 of 1% of full scale. It can make pressure changes, for example as 
small as .01 Ib. per square inch, or !/, inch water pressure at the control valve. 
Write for Catalog No. 8902. THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a di- 
vision of Minneapolis- Hon-y- e!l Regulator Co., 4492 Wayne Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Offices in all principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter 
Street-—Amsterdam-C, Holland: Wijdesteeg 4—London, England: 70 St. 
Thomas’ Street, S.E. |. 
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IN PROCESS CONTROL.. . 





“THROTTLING RANGE 
DIAL’’—graduated from 
1% to 150%, gives throt- 
tling range that is suffi- 
cient to provide the flex- 
ibility required for any 
control problem. 


“AUTOMATIC RESET 
DIAL” — also graduated, 
makes it possible to 
change the rate at which 
the control point is auto- 
matically reset. No re- 
sistance tubing is used. 


BROWN AIR OPERATED CONTROLLERS 


OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE WITH 


SIMPLICITY 
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@® DU PONT Formic and Acetic Acids meet every textile 
requirement for acid dyeing. 

DU PONT Formic Acid is the strongest Safe acid for union 
dyeing. It improves fastness and lessens crocking. It is also 
efficient for developing proper shades in print goods and 
is a good neutralizer for sulfur dyes. 

DU PONT Acetic Acid is the standard for chrome acetic 
oxidation of vat colors. It is also the ideal discharge agent 
for sensitive dyes and pastel shades. Synthesized by our 
own process DU PONT Acetic Acid is of high purity, low 
in non volatile matter. 


For high quality, economical dyeing specify DU PONT Acids. 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 
GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


DU PONT 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


Ya-tilae Vale, 
Aluminum Sulfate 
Anhydrous Sodium Sulfate 
Bichromate of Soda 
Caustic Soda 
Formic Acid 
Glauber’s Salt 
Relailaw Vale 
Waltlalehilae Vale, 
TiileehicMel am yelele 
Sodium Hyposulfite 
Sodium Phosphate 
Sodium Sulfate 
Sodium Sulfide 
Sulfuric Acid 
Tri Sodium Phosphate 


INC. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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: HEDDLES -FRAMES 


REEDS - ACCESSORIES 














HARNESS ACCESSORIES 


Z Quality 


that le lnows VO compromise 
STEHEDCO quality always has and always will require the f 


finest of materials, exclusively designed precision machinery, Elite, , 
workmanship by the most skilled of artisans. Such items cannot be y 


A 
P 




















DROP WIRES 












obtained at cut rates — therefore STEHEDCO products cannot 
be sold at cut rates. 

Cheap loom harness equipment is not compatible with {oy oe 
quality production. 

The cost of STEHEDCO: Harness is infinitesimal compared 
with the worth of the potential production to be realized from it. 
The so-called “saving on cheap harness is lost many times over 
in poor grade fabrics produced. 


Real quality cannot be compromised. That's why 9 out of 10 | | 
mills prefer STEHEDCO Loom Harness no } 


bleed Heddle My. Co 


ae me - 
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HEDCO HEDDLES~: REE 


2100 W. Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 






































































































@ BRANCH OFFICES PLANTS 
\ —_—_—_—_—_———— aD 
7 4a Providence R. |. Greenville 5S. C. Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 
\ "*, Dallas. Texas Atlanta. Ga. Greenville. S. C. Montreal, Que. Canada | 
?, 
% Greensboro, N. C. | 
delidich meladias: tae 
Huddersfield, England Sao Paulo, Brazil » Shanghai, China | 
Mexico, D. F. Mexico Quito, Ecuador, S$. A. Calcutta, India 
Sydney, Australia 
Goteborg, Sweden 
ATLANTA TWINE HARNESS 
HEDDLE FRAME (Patented) i 
tttssttreteesertes rT TTT 
=S—= 4 Petry 
e : SHUTTLES WAT m | mt 
TTTTTTTTT | if fl rn rtf TTT TTT ANAEANANAEORORAREDORORAOADDOONGRORER =| made by ee : : 
IKI T I Hil III HT | tielirell-1a7 ' | 
WMATA HH HTT | Southern HHI i Hi | 
ELLE Ht ULLAL Hit TUUTECETETERTEEETEPUEEEA PUREE CH PEREE OOO POREERTEO TEEN PUT NETER na ' HULL Hii 
iil WAT AUAA HTT ARR. Shuttles, Inc. TL sernerrverrerrrerrnertreten 
| i)! 
TE J UH {Th , 
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PITCH BAND REED 
(Patented) REED 


ALL-METAL 
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FREE, BUT THEY TELL YOU ALOT! 
The brochures pictured on this page are charged with money saving data 
MAIL THE 


for the mill man interested in cheaper and better automatic feeding and raw 


stock extracting and drying. . . 
THE NEWEST DEVELOPMENT IN AUTOMATIC FEED- COUPON 


ING AND DRYING. The booklet on the left describes an exclusive TODAY / 


Hunter development, the New Rotary Feeder and Raw Stock Dryer consist- 
ing of a novel rotary automatic feed usually built as an integral part of the 
Hunter Duplex Raw Stock Dryer. The Rotary Feed, however, may be fur- 
nished as a separate unit to replace old feeders on your present dryers as well 
as with new machines. The Rotary Feeder is adaptable to any type or kind 
of raw stock and is available in any desired width or capacity. It may be used 
to feed any machine commonly requiring hand or automatic feeding of stock. 


The booklet on the right describes the latest addition to better extrac- 


tion . . . the HUNTER MODEL G HYDRAULICALLY CON- 
TROLLED SQUEEZE ROLLS for cloth or stock. It describes the 


benefits of continuous operation and tells you in detail of its valuable and 
accurate hydraulic pressure control. 


For complete brochures and details of just what these modern units are 
doing for outstanding mills, simply mail the coupon. They are yours for the 
asking and without obligation. 

y 


JAMES HUNTER 
MACHINE COMPANY 


NORTH ADAMS 
MASSACHUSETTS ro co 
| e 





7 


Without obligation, please send Bulletin S R [| describ- 
ing Model G Squeeze Rolls, and Bulletin R F describing 


Vx 


Automatic Rotary Feeder and Raw Stock Dryer 


SOUTHERN AGENTS: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
E. G. Paules, 343 Bendix Bldg., 1206 Maple St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Colwool Accessories Limited 


126 Wellington St., West, Toronto iw em ms ss = EE == = a a oe 


Com pani 


City _ State 
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Pioneers in 


HUMIDIFICATION 


Evaporative Cooling 


an 





we NS OVER TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS AGO the first 
Sturtevant Evaporative 
Cooling and Humidify- 
ing System was installed in a textile mill! 
Great strides in textile air conditioning have 
been made since this pioneer installation. 
Methods and equipment have been greatly 
improved. Problems which taxed early ex- 
perience have been conquered. Now.awealth 
of operating data, provided by hundreds of 
installations, serves as a reliable guide in 
designing new systems. 

Take advantage of this valuable Sturtevant 


experience of over twenty-five years, when 


THE AND AIR 
B. F. 


ATLANTA 


COOLING 


CAMDEN CHICAGO 


CONDITIONING 


STURTEVANT COMPANY =: 
GREENSBORO + LOS ANGELES » NEW YORK 


you plan and install a new evaporative cool- 
ing and humidifying system for your mills. 
It is an experience that eliminates costly 
experimenting—avoids the pitfalls of faulty 
methods and improperly designed equip- 
ment. It would assure you of a soundly engi- 
neered system, designed to exactly meet your 
particular requirements...combined with 


time-tested equipment that will do the job 


Our engineers are equipped by long training 
and experience to cooperate with textile 
mills in the solution of their air condition- 
ing problems. One of these engineers in our 
nearest office would welcome an opportunity 


1o serve vou. 


DIVISION 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 





Sturtevant 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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HERE'S DOUBLY-TESTED QUALITY 


Emmons “Certified Steel Heddles Are The Only Ones That Give You 
This Kind Of Protection For Your Weaving 


To be sure that mill men get every penny’s worth 
of quality they pay for ——- Emmons has a double 
insurance for them. It’s a virtual guarantee that 
they’ll get better weaving over a longer period of 
time with ‘“‘Certified’’ heddles. 

Emmons ‘“Certified’’ Steel Heddles are inde- 
pendently tested by famous Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory for the features which do produce bet- 
ter weaving. They buy their heddles in the open 


corrosion resistance, etc....then they report to 
us. That’s outside control for your protection. 
And inside control is strictly maintained over 
every operation by our own men. We began with 
a high standard of manufacturing three-quarters 
of a century ago... and we keep it high today. 
Use the heddle with the “‘Certified’’ tag and the 
Inspected & Approved seal. It’s the logical choice 
for the man who is a careful buyer. Write, wire, or 
*phone your order to Emmons 
Loom Harness Company, 


market .. . make their careful 
Emmons 


analysis of smoothness of 
“CERTIFIED” STEEL HEDDLES 


heddle eye, tensile strength, 
TVeBULAR- ALUMINUM END HEDDLE F Roe eo 


TUBULAR-ALUMINUM ENDS ... 
Rigid. Keeps heddles in free-sliding upright position 
throughout frame life. Friction on warp yarns is decreased. 


RUST DEFYING 


All parts are rust resistant. There’s no danger of dirtying or 
discoloring the yarn. 


Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
Charlotte Division, Charlotte, N. C. 


ALL EMMONS PRODUCTS ARE LISTED IN TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 











or DODGE 
' LOOM DRIVES 


2 enables you to meet 
<4) x 


“Peak REQUIREMENTS 


~~ 


NCREASING PRODUCTION of uniformly 


high quality cloth at low cost is an 
achievement to which Dodge Loom Drives 


contribute heavily. 


The flywheel of the drive provides a source 
of reserve power to meet peak require- 
ments—the expanding ring clutch can be 
instantly engaged or disengaged — it is 
rugged and trouble-free — belt slippage 
and power-robbing parts are eliminated. 


Install Dodge Loom Drives and Dodge Cap- 
illary Oiling Loom Bearings and increase 
production and reduce maintenance costs. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORP. 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


Copyright 1938, Dodge Manufacturing Corp., Mishawaka, Indiana. 








’ 
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Marked with h.D.T’s, the source of returned merchandise 
is easily determined. Manufacturers can protect their good 
names and build consumer good will with adequate, attractive 
identification and sales impelling packaging. With Dry 
Transfers, Embossed Seals, Prestomarks, and Lithographed 
Packing, Kaumagraph service is complete for your needs. 


Identification Headquarters 


KAU WAGHAP Hl I00 Varick Street, New York 


Plants: New York City . . Paris, Ontario . . Manchester, Enéland — Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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READ WHAT C.P.P. SOAPS 
AND SERVICE DID FOR ME— 




















“I WAS HAVING TROUBLE with my 
dyeing process. My material always came 
Out spotty ... penetration was uneven. I 








‘*THEN I REMEMBERED the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet FREE Consulting Service. 
I asked the C.P.P. man to help me. He 
said his technicians would check my proc- 
esses ... see what could be done. 





figured it was due to poor cleansing—but 
didn’t know how to improve it. 
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“RESULTS WERE GRAND! Color was 
even... ‘spots’ were entirely eliminated, 
and I found I was actually saving more 






















TAKE MY TIP. 
STANDARDIZE ON 
C.P.P. SOAPS. YOU’LL 
SAVE MONEY... 
GET HIGHER 
PRICES FOR 

YOUR 
FINISHED 
GOODS,TOO! 














than 30% on my soap costs.” a 











5 - 
_ a. 





“IN A SHORT TIME he was back again 
with new formulas based on Standard 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Soaps. He was 
sure they would wet out properly 


elim- 
inate ‘specks.’ I decided to test them! 











a HIS is a true story. And it’s but 
‘Dee of many cases where we 
have helped manufacturers in al! 
branches of the textile industry, 

No matter what your processing 
requirements may be, in the com- 
plete line of C.P.P. Products you'll 
find detergents and wetting agents 
to exactly fit your needs. 

And remember: C.P.P. processing 
agents usually cost /ess to use than 
so-called “‘special”’ products because 
of the volume in which they are pro- 
duced. Ask your C.P.P. representa- 
tive for full information, or write 








to us. There’s no obligation. 





y, 





COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


“INDUSTRIAL BEFT., JERSEY City, m. J. 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


JEFFERSONVILLE, 


IND. 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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‘Then he asked me, 
‘Why should I change Belting? 


> 99 


... all Belting’s alike’. 


“So I asked him if he’d be inter- 
ested in a 2% increase in machine 
production. 


“He allowed he would. So I told 
him about Research Belting’s high- 
er coefficient of friction and how 
our Home of Research discovered 
entirely new manufacturing proc- 
esses that enable the new Research 
Belting to deliver full power to his 
machines— 


“.. and that it would increase his 
average machine production at 
least 1 or 2% over ordinary belt- 
ing or we'd give him his money 
back. So he wrote out an order. 


“Well, that was several months ago 
and when I saw him the other day 
he was getting 34,% more produc- 
tion on his Research-equipped ma- 
chines than on the others.” 


WRITE FOR OUR HANDBOOK 


344% is not an uncommon production increase resulting from a 
change to Research. One firm cut an operation 25% in time and 
cost. Another gets 9% more r.p.m. on a vertical drive. 6 more 
picks a minute. And so on. 


On your drives, we guarantee Research Belting to increase average 
machine production at least 1 or 2% over ordinary belting... 
or the purchase price will be exchanged for the belting. 


The nearest sales office or distributor will be found in the Graton 
& Knight insert in the Belting Section of Thomas’ Register. Why 
not call today to get Research Belting on one of your important 
drives where increased production can be measured? 

GD, 


©: 


RESEARCH BEWVTING 





from the Home of Research, Worcester, Mass. 






LEATHER BELTING AND POWER TRANSMISSION 
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Speed Your Spindles... . 


On These Superior Bearings 
ee Like H&B Are Doing 


We mean Hyatts, of course, and here’s why: 





H & B hada problem. They wanted bear- 
ings that would really stand up on rubber 
covering frame spindles operating at 
10,000 R.P. M. So they wisely called in 
qualified anti-friction bearing engineers. 
Result—a spindle that operates flawlessly— 
equipped with Hyatts at the whirl position. 


Thousands of Hyatts have demonstrated 
their ability to stand up in spindle mount- 
ings because: 


They have correctly designed separators— 
Unbelieveable Accuracy — Proper Finish— 
Extra Capacity —Long Life. 


If you have a spindle bearing problem 


‘ho 
call us in. Let us collaborate with your 


Fn, ¢ 


5 
; + : 
, —— 


H & B American Machine Company spindle engineers. We'll help you lick the iob. 


shown above. Below is the type of Hyatt 


Roller Bearing they use for long life and 


cool operation. 
HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION - HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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WHEN A ROUGH SPOT MEANS 





A single burr in a dyeing machine can cause Above: A section of the inner sur- 
face of a Rochester Super Hosiery 
painful damage to the hosiery dyers’ profits. Dyeing Machine cylinder. Note the 
smooth ‘‘Silk Finish.”’ 
That is why painstaking care is used in hand- Below: The Rochester Super Hosiery 
Dyeing Machine. Available from 25 
honing every inch of the interior of the ‘‘Roches- to 300 lbs. capacity. 


ter’ Super-Dyeing Machine Monel metal cylinder. 
Burrs and rough spots are eliminated and hosiery 
is safe from snags and chafes. 

Write for complete specifications to Rochester 
Engineering & Centrifugal Corp., 106 Buffalo Rd., 
Rochester, New York. 








ROCHESTER ENGINEERING & CENTRIFUGAL CORP. 
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MORE YARDAGE 
PPK ee 
dé SUPERGLEAR 


Clear, Full-Toned Prints 
Maximum Penetration 






@ Superclear and Supertex printing 
eums, because of their extreme penetrat- 
ing and color-carrying properties and the 
fact that more shallow engravings are 
possible, make greater economies in dye- 
stuffs obtainable. 

The addition of Superclear or Super- 
tex to starch, dextrine or tragacanth 
thickening pastes gives these thickeners 
greater fluidity, greater penetration and 


better lubrication. 


Added to pigment colors, particularly 
pigment whites, these printing gums give 
the more fluid body necessary for con- 
tinuous printing. 

After aging and steaming, Superclear 
or Supertex is easily removed with a 
light wash because of their extreme 


solubility. 


7 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS... PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Warehouses: Providence, R.I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Utica, N.Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Greenville,S.C.; Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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SEVENTY. THREE YEARS of Textile Progress 
Is Reflected in the New Blue Book Now Ready! 


Accurate—Complete 


a 


Dependable—Modern 











“The original and only complete Textile Register 
Issued regularly since 1866” 











In the new 73rd year edition, 
DAVISON’S TEXTILE BLUE 
BOOK represents six months 
time and an expense of twenty- 
five thousand dollars by the 
publishers, in carefully revising 
almost nine thousand separate 
mill reports and lists of twenty- 
five thousand allied firms. Ar- 
ranged, edited and compiled 
with rigid precision, its one 
thousand five hundred pages 
carefully and completely report 
the entire industry. 


The New 73rd Year Blue 
Book, in the office — for 
circularizing, mailing, tele- 
phoning, reference, and a 
hundred other selling and 
buying uses; the small one, 
for your salesmen and trav- 
eling executives — will re- 
turn the low cost of these 
only complete registers of 
the textile industry. 


DeLuxe Office Edition, Handy Size $5 


$7.50 Salesmen's Size $4 





The New 73rd Year Davison’s Textile Blue Book’ 


*Registered U. S. Patent Office 
Latest mill reports—A costly revision—New names—New addresses—New markets—-New places to buy—New mills to know— 


Almost nine thousand textile plants are carefully reported in detail. Arranged alphabetically by states and names, and 
in the DeLuxe Office Edition also classified by product of each mill. Thumb indexed for quick reference to any section. 
Sturdite Binding, Gold Stamping. 


The new Blue Book is a dependable The new Blue Book locates thou- The new Blue Book leads you to 
guide for all executives, sales mana- sands of new sales prospects, which ere a -_ 4 
gers, purchasing agents and others may be quickly found, followed and ee. ee ee 
connected with the textile trades. sold! saves you large sums of money. 


Davison Publishing Company 


New Executive, Production and Sales Offices 


201 EAST RIDGEWOOD AVENUE, RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Standard Textile Publications Since 1866 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
FOR MANY YEARS 


MYLES SALT 
DYE-HOUSE USE & 


FOR WATER SOFTENER 
REGENERATION 


‘SPECIFY --MYLES SALT“’ 


MYLES SALT COMPANY, LTD. 


1048 CONSTANCE STREET 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


D)isee =) (@sM@) 19119 Dist.) (@su@) 33 (@)2 DISTRICT OFFICE 
BONA ALLEN BUILDING NATIONAL NEWARK BK. BLDG. ROOM 1116 

133 LUCKIE STREET 744 BROAD STREET JOHNSTON BUILDING 
ATLANTA, GA. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY CHARLOTIE, N.C. 
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Rensorte CONTROL 


AEEVES VARA LL f 
S660 TRANSMISSION 





A he de OF ne) | 
A hel Oh ee 
| ALE VES VARIABLE 
oS Fitévis VARIABLE Seero (PAN SM/ISSION 
Wh -CLass-G Seero JRANSM/S83/0N 
Seeves VARIABLE 
Seeeo TRAN SINAIS3ION 


VSP. Moror 


90-400 PR PA 4/750 RPM 





Four REEVES Transmissions Synchronize Mangle and Dry Cans 
-Provide Regulated Cloth Tension=and Permit Accurate 
Control of Shrinkage for Each Type of Goods in Process «x x 








@ In the large Southern mill shown above, a starch 
mangle and three stacks of dry cans are installed for 
continuous automatic handling of many different 
kinds of cloth. 

Some cloths require regulated tension from mangle 
to windup; others must be shrunk by running slack 
between the different stacks of dry cans. 

Four REEVES Variable Speed Transmissions are 
installed to meet these requirements. A_ large 
REEVES drives the mangle and also three smaller 
Transmissions which, individually, control dry can 
speeds. Push button electric remote control of the 
master REEVES from both feed and delivery ends of 
the range, regulates speed of the entire equipment. 

However, tension between any two stacks of cans 
can be changed by manual control of the three small 
Transmissions, permitting control of shrinkage, 





effectively demonstrate the precision and accuracy of 





where required, and, in some cases, saving an extra 
sanforizing operation. 

These installations provide infinite speed variation 
from 12 to 96 yards per minute of cloth travel and 


ACCURATE 
POSITIVE 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Dept. T-108, Columbus, Indiana 


Please send new catalog and information about the use 


of REEVES Speed Control in textile operations. 


Company 


REEVES speed control under exacting requirements. 


New catalog G-384 . . . covering the complete 
REEVES line will be mailed free on request. Use the 
coupon to get your copy. 


REEVES SPEED CONTROL 


Name 


Dept. 


Address 














G-E FLUORESCENT MAZDA LAMPS 
PROVIDE NEW INDOOR DAYLIGHT 


: General Electric presents a new 
source of light! The new G-E 
Fluorescent MAZDA lamps of- 
fer the textile industry great 
new opportunities wherever 
daylight effects are wanted. 
They give several times more 
light for the current consumed 
than filament lamps of the same wattage and color. 
For the same amount of light, they are 50% cooler. 
These lamps provide the closest approach to real 
daylight ever produced at high efficiency. They will 
be particularly useful for lighting those departments 
and processes where color discrimination is im- 
portant. 

G-E Fluorescent MAZDA lamps (also available in red, 
gold, pink, blue, green, and white) require special 
sockets and control equipment which is now available. 


























GENERAL (%) 


REVOLUTIONARY 
NEW MAZDA LAMPS 








G-E MAZDA PROJECTOR LAMPS 
ARE COMPLETE LIGHTING UNITS 


Here is another new type of 
lamp never before available! 
The G-E MAZDA Projector 
lamp that combines a mirror 
reflector, a light-directing lens, 
and a 150-watt lamp filament 
in one hermetically sealed-in 
unit, protected from dust, mois- 
ture, and deterioration. Available in two types— 
Spotlight type which has a concentrating lens and 
produces a narrow light beam of high intensity, and 
the Floodlight type with a lens that spreads the beam 
to illuminate a larger area. Both types list at $1.70. 








General Electric also presents the 150-watt MAZDA 
Reflector lamp (see inset photo at lower right). With 
the same type of mirrored surface used on the Pro- 
jector lamps, the Reflector lamp is made of ordinary 
glass, and will be of value wherever a smaller, light- 
weight lamp with a beam of less intensity is needed. 
Its use is also recommended where lower first cost 
is important. Price $1.10. 
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The new G-E Fluorescent 
MAZDA lamps come in 18, 
24, and *6-inch lengths and 
in 15, 20, and 30-watt- sizes. 
Prices run from $1.50to $2.10. 





ELECTRIC /2s4¢ 


























The new G-E MAZDA 
Projector lamps are made 
of heat-resisting glass, 
permitting outdoor use. 





G-E MAZDA REFLECTOR LAMPS 






General Electric Co., Dept. 166-C, Nela Park, Cley eland, ©. 
Please send me complete information on: 

A) G-E Fluorescent MAZDA lamps. () 

B) G-E MAZDA Projector and Reflector lamps. 0 
CG Bt cog dnb ab Seeded RSebe ee eeheeteeeeeeene nee ve: 
| PERELULETLLETLLTL ETO LULL 


I i ee een eeeee eee ee buna ks 


Bocce eee OOOO ESCO SEES O EEE E EEE OOS EEE EEE EEE EE EE HEE EEO EEE EEE EE EEE OE EEE EEE EEE EHO ESSE EEE EEE TESTE THEE EEE HEE ETESEEE ESOT SSESE ESE SE SES EEE 
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MACHINE 
FABRICS 

FOR COTTON 
AND RAYON 











For 
Quality Production 
in 
Sizing, Warping, 
Weaving and 
Finishing 

















ALBANY FELT COMPANY 
ALBANY - - - NEW YORK 


AMERICAN MADE 
“Industrial Fabrics for Every Textile Mill Use’’ 
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FOR EVERY LOAD, SPEED AND DUTY 


108 DISTINCT SERIES 


a | BALL, ROLLER ANp THRUST 
pyc ie ig OVER- 3000 SIZES ene aneeeane 


14" to 21° Bore— Metric and Inch Sizes 





Write for the Catalog and Engineering Counsel 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP’N.—STAMFORD. CONN., U.S. A. 


pp 





Double Row Self-Aligning 
Ball Bearing 


etatate: 


Shielded Type Single ingle Felt S [ yle Felt Sea 7000 Series (Feltless) 
Row Ball Bearing pearing | ring Sealed Ba!! Bearing 





Extra Ligh! Type iPie ah Oo Ure y Walentht- 1am @tclalt- Lamm -t- 0 


Bal! Bearing ef Er Bearing 


, . , , ‘ = yt] ta) ri 
aes Later iae| Or aiitelala-t Oleltioll= Row Self-Aliaqning ae Type (Retaine ess) 


: . Cylindrical Roller 
| Tolkl-tam -1-t- lalate Adapter Bal! Be ate 
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L. kK. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
































CRANE 
SCREWED 
FITTINGS 

FOR 

TEXTILE 





PROCESS 
MILLS 


Crane’s line of fittings in- 
cludes not merely the few 
hundred types and sizes 
in most COmmon use, 
but a total of more than 
10,000 separate and dis- 
timct items in Cast and 


malleable iron. 


ye 

j (: 
I 
re ‘ 


ELBOWS — 90°, 67%°, 60°, 
45° 30°, 2244°,11442, and 5%2, 
Street, Long Sweep, Side Out- 
let, Drop, Hub Vent 

<= 


—~ / 
CRANE f 
—— 


TEES — Service, Four- Way, Drop 
Tees, Long Sweep, Double 
Sweep, Wash Tray 









C 





COUPLINGS —Right Hand, Right 
and Left, Half (Also. Wrought 
lron), Reducers, Increasers 


= ~ 
0 - C x A N » BUSHINGS — Outside and In- 
side Hexagon, Face, Eccentric, 


Double Tapped 


SCREWED FITTINGS ae 


PLUGS — Squore Head. Solid, 


Countersunk, Bar, Barrel 


ARE FOUND FIT — 


NIPPLES — Close, Short, Long, 


Tank 
Last year, out of the millions upon millions of ‘am 
Crane screwed fittings sold, only one in every ssiemesiincis ME case 


ket Type, Female, Male and 
Female, Air-Pump 


290,000 was reported unusable. Striking proof 
that —in fittings as in valves — 





UNION FITTINGS — Male and 
Female, 90° and 45° Elbows, 


ITS WHATS INSIDE THAT COUNTS / ee 


A CRANE FITTING FOR EVERY 


PURPOSE— The screwed fittings 
VALVES * FITTINGS ¢ PIPE shown above are only a few of 
the scores of different types 
PLUMBING e HEATING © PUMPS 
elareMuleleiiilaehieu Mt Meee) a1 
836 Ss. 





Gidelt-Mllit-Mllaiticl tM elelilcl-temelile, 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS plain patterns, black or galvan- 
ized, in a wide range of straight 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS IN ALL MARKETS and reducing sizes; in four pres- 


sure classes in malleable iron 
and five in cast iron. 
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uring the middle 
D of the last century, 
when soda was made 
almost wholly by the 
Le Blanc process, vari- 
ous patents were taken 
out for the manufacture | 
of soda by another pro- 
cess, now khown as the 
ammonia-soda process. 
This process, which |! 
made use of chemical 
reactions made known 
years before by John 
Thom, a Glasgow chem- 
ist, and by others was 
gradually developed 
until by the close of the 
century it had largely 
replaced the Le Blanc 
process. 





ee — ee 





Part of Early European Soda Plant 


It is the ammonia-soda process, refined to the last degree, by 
which COLUMBIA Soda Ash is made. From the start this process . 
found favor due to its relative simplicity, lower cost, and to the high 


degree of purity of the soda ash produced. This purity approaches 














the absolute in soda ash bearing the COLUMBIA trade-mark. 


lULUMBIA © 


OHIO 


SODA ASH 
CAUSTIC SODA 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 
MODIFIED SODAS 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 













wrt . 
CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON 
CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


S' 
a ST. LOUIS 


CLEVELAND 
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Success Twins for 20 years 


The Southern Textile Industry 


It was 20 that the 


special- 


vears ago, 1n one small mill, 
Robbins Flooring Company was started 
izing then, as now, 


industrial field. 


in hard maple flooring for the 


The vears since have seen the development and 
erowth of the textile industrv in the South 
as 1t has grown, so has Robbins. 


and 


Today, two modern mills in the heart of the north- 


ern hardwood timber-lands. Robbins in 


extremely favorable position to supply the 


place an 


Satlhie 


Exclusive Southern Representatives: 
Main Office: Savannah, Ga. 





2°, ee 


(Write them 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


Members of the MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


and Robbins Flooring Company 


high qualitv Robbins Northern Hard Maple Floo 
ing which has served southern textile 
in the 


millis So sat 


isfactorily past. 


‘lo the Southern textile the 


extends congratulations on its 20-vear record . . 


Industry, Compan’ 


and to the architects, enemeers, eonstruction (OTT 
ldg- 


panies and purchasing agents whose keen 


OT Robbins Kloor 


ment has created such wide use 
ing in the mills of this great industry, the Com- 


pany expresses its appreciation. 


Brooks Lumber Co. 
N. C.—Atlanta, Ga. 


Bright 


Branches: Charlotte. 


-- or write us direct) 


FLOOR PMG 
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Theres a SCORE ell 


of reasons why 


Noh CAROLINA 





— 
— 





.--. 


i iteestinaieeiniiateeetietns nto 


LEADS THE NATION amemsoteemnete 
IN TEXTILE PRODUCTION 





Outstanding among the advantages 
North Carolina offers to manufacturers are: 


Unlimited supply of raw 
With more spindles in operation than any other State in the materials. 
Ample power at low rates. 


if . YT >» ; « 3 ‘ > ; » *f> i ; ; - ° 
Union, North Carolina’s preeminence in the Textile field 1s un xedilent transportation fe- 


questioned. The World’s largest Towel mills, Hosiery mills, cilities to growing mar- 


Denim, and Damask mills are located here. YOUR operation kets. 
Native-born labor—efficient 


may enjoy in North Carolina the same climatic and economic : ~ 
advantages responsible for these . . . and other conspicuous suc- Po ena ie alt 
cesses. There’s plenty of room, and a cordial welcome for you others, 


here. Competent Industrial engineers will, at your request, Unexcelled year ‘round 
moderate climate which 


make and furnish a specific analysis of the profit opportunities seiiien samedi 
° akeSs SS1Die>: 
here for your business. Lower living costs for bet- 
Write Industrial Division, Room aR core ten hh orga 
- ee ’ C S. 
107, Department of Conservation Lower construction costs. 


& Development, Raleigh, N. C. Lower cap‘tal investment. 

















AWAY FROM fescue / YET NEAR TO 
CONGESTION —— YOUR MARKETS 
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PEN up your employees’ eyes: 

Spread helpful, efficiency- 
increasing illumination throughout 
your plant with Pittsburgh Glort- 
fied Light Paints. And working 
conditions will be greatly improved 
—accidents cut down—production 
and profits increased. 


After long intensive research with 
eminent authorities on light control, 
Pittsburgh engineers have perfected 
three Glorified Light Systems. These 
finishes, scientifically designed to 
fit any type of factory lighting, 
correctly diffuse and control all 





PITTSBURGH 
 Smocti 


COMPLETE LINE 


™, 





available raw light—whether from 
natural or artificial sources. Turn 
every foot candle power into prof- 


itable illumination. 


Send for “Glorified Light’ Book 


All the interesting, valuable facts 
are contained in Pittsburgh’s 
“Glorified Light’’ Book. Send for 
your free copy now. See how 
quickly and easily you can paint 
proper lighting into your plant. 
Clip coupon below. Pittsburgh Plate 
Paint 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Glass Company, Division. 


Copr. 1938 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


e aaiad at 
“he 











ae | 


OF STRUCTURAL MAINTENANCE FINISHES 








THERE IS A GLORIFIED 
LIGHT PRODUCT FOR EVERY 
TYPE OF FACTORY! 


THE SNOLITE SYSTEM will bring profitable 
Glorified Light into any plant with nor- 
mal interior surfaces. 


THE SNOTEX SYSTEM is specially designed 
for all abnormal interior surfaces except 
those affected by fungus growth. It resists 
from humidity. 


discoloration fumes 


gases and lack of daylight. 


THE FUNGUSIDE SYSTEM effecrualls 
retards the growth of fungus. It is vitally 
necessary in bakeries and food factories 
fungus serious 


— wherever presents a 


problem 











fi SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 


‘ae 8 


if Pittsburgh Plate Glass Companys 
; Paint Division, Dept. 
if Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ey fi Please send me free vour book 
“Glorified Light’. 


jy Name 
Address 
j City 


i. as a= am a am am am ow @& aw awe aul 


State 
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AND SHUT CONTROL 














of all temperature 
control jobs a re — 


Se 
Rose 
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A barge or sampan is readily kept in motion at a uniform speed with an 
occasional push of a pole because it has relatively small friction and large 
inertia. For similar reasons most temperature control jobs are easy to 
control because they have relatively small demand and large heat capacity 
—and require only occasional opening and closing of the valve for uniform 
temperature control. For these jobs the simple “open and shut” controller 
is best! 


65% of all temperature control problems have been solved by Foxboro 
for over a quarter of a century by the “Open and Shut” type of Controller. 
For these it is the best—regardless of price. And, in most cases no other form 
of control will work as well. 

The 65% include kettles, kilns, ovens, cookers, pickling tanks, and the 
like. Millions of chart records attest to the fact that Foxboro “Open and 
Shut” Controllers give unbeatable control—whether the job be a small one 
or a big one; whether it be for boiling hams or annealing the 200-inch glass 
disc for the world's largest telescope. 

Take full advantage of Foxboro’s unequalled store of experience. Let 
a Foxboro representative survey your needs. Hundreds of manufacturers 
have saved money through the use of “Open and Shut” Control. The Foxboro 
Company, 18 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. Branch Offices in 
29 Principal Cities. Atlanta Office: 101 Marietta Street Building. 
























..- ON THE OTHER 


5” 


Foxboro Stabilog Controllers must 
be used. The Stabilog Controller 
was perfected by Foxboro to 
meet specific problems involving 
varying amounts of throttling 
range for the 35% that cannot be 
controlled by “Open and Shut” 
Control. The Stabilog and the 
“Open and Shut” type of Con- 
troller are not interchangeable 

. and neither supplants the 
other. Each has its definite field 
of application. Whatever your 
need, Foxboro assures the most 
efficient and economical system 
of control. Let a Foxboro engi 
neer assist you. 





TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLERS 
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Gr EIN. HALL & COMPANY. INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1866 
285 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
October 1st, 19358. 





Cotton Magazine, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Gentlemen: 


We congratulate you on your iPorty Years of Textile Pro- 
gress" issue and all the splendid eaitorial treatment 
which you have given to thig subject. 


Like your own Company, the gtein-Hall organization has 
gerved the textile 4ndustry for many years -~ since 
1866, to be exact! 


In that time we have supplied & noteworthy line of 
starches, dextrines and gums for sizing; printing and 
finishing. Always keeping abreast of the newest ad- 
vances in textile production, our laboratories have in- 
troduced many of the {mportant developments in eizes 
and finishes which made those advances economically 
possible. 





4g with sincere admiration thet we aoff our hats to 
COTTON'S fine record and wish it continuing success in 
the service 4t is render tng to the 4ndustry- 


Sincerely yours, 


STEIN, & COMPANY; INC. 






Seales Man 


P.3. Soutnern office: 1011 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 





tA 


TEXTILE 


STARCH 
FOR EVERY TEXTILE 





VSe** 
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HIGH SEEABILITY 


PROMOTES 





Executives and operators both realize that human eyes 
are industry’s most critical control devices. That’s why 
such a large percentage of textile plants throughout the 
country are providing the sharp, clean-cut clarity of 
sight that Cooper Hewitt Mercury Lighting assures. 
» Employees see... think... feel... and work... better 
when lighting is “engineered to fit the job.”” With these 
long-tube light sources it is easy to see down around 








Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


TEXTILE PLANT EFFICIENCY 


the warp and into the harness. Shadows are virtually 
non-existent. Broken ends are easily seen. Good light- 
ing is one efficiency item that everyone welcomes. » We 
will be glad to discuss the possibilities of promoting 
better work .. . of minimizing rejects . . . by banishing 
the nervous tension that comes from eye fatigue. Our 
representatives know the economics as well as the en- 
gineering of modern textile plant lighting. Write to the 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 853 Adams 


VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


920C 
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MECHANICAL, CONVENIENT, ECONOMICAL 


Wage-Hour Records 





Phone or write nearest office of 
t 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS @ MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Bldg, 590 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. e Branch Offices 1M PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Greater Production Facilities 


The new plant at Nitro, W. Va., is the largest rayon 
staple producing plant in this country. Added to the 
Parkersburg plant, it greatly increases production 
facilities, to make available Crown Rayon Staple 
in all types for cotton spinning systems. 


Dependable Quality — New Ideas 


In both plants uniformity of product is assured by 
machinery built exclusively for the product, with 
chemical and physical control throughout. American 
Viscose Corporation works to develop new fiber 
types and cooperates with mills to develop new 
textile ideas. 
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CROWN 
NPL 
RAYON * 


marked by 
three 
stonposts 
to profit 











* PRODUCED FROM CROWN 
RAYON STAPLE ON COTTON 
SPINNING SYSTEMS 


Advantages of Crown Tested Quality 


Fabrics made of Crown Rayon Staple manufactured 
on any system, may be submitted for check-testing 
under the Crown Quality Control Plan. Those ap- 
proved may bear the mark of Crown Tested Quality. 
Fabrics so identified have been nationally advertised 
to more than 14,000,000 homes during 1938. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
World’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn «200 MADISON AVE., N, Y.C. 


PLANTS 
Marcus Hook, Pa. Parkersburg, W. Va. Meadville, Pa. 
Lewistown, Pa. Nitro, W. Va. Roanoke, Va. 


Front Royal, Va. 


SALES OFFICES 


Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Copr. 1938—American Viscose Corporation 


New York City Charlotte, N. C. 
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@® Buy your drives on the Service Basis —no wasted r. p. m’s— operate on short 
and get double the life over ordinary centers— compact. Send for 96-page Data 
“slipping” types of drives. Remember, too, Book No. 125—it tells the whole story. 
Link-Belt Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives Link-Belt Company, Indianapolis, 
are frequently lower in first cost than Chicago, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San 
V-belts or endless ropes. Francisco, Toronto. Branch offices and 
Silent Chain Drives are positive—no slip distributors located in all principal cities. 






— Positive as a Gear 
than either 


Flexible as a Belt-— 
More Efficient 


LINK-BELT 
Stlverstrzah 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE 
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For Over 
35 Years T O 
Has Been 


“Blazing Trails” in 
Improved Dyeing and Bleaching Equipment 


The first successful Beam Dyeing Machine in the United States was built by MORTON. 
The first successful Closed Kier Raw Stock Circulating Machine was built by MORTON. 
Back of the very first MORTON machine was a great ideal—to build the finest machine 
of its kind—that would do finer work with greater economy in material, power and 
labor. For 35 years that ideal has been rigidly maintained. Into every machine 
MORTON has poured the priceless improvements and patented features that only 35 
vears of experience would teach. 


MORTON AUTOMATIC BALL BEARING MORTON IMPROVED DOUBLE 














CALENDER RACK CIRCULATING RAW STOCK DYE- 
So designed that when excessive strain is thrown ING AND BLEACHING MACHINE 
against the head, the head automatically unlocks | Follow plate holds batch 


at the locking plates, and relieves the strain and | 
prevents a breakdown. Rollers equipped with | 
ball bearings to prevent stretched laps. 


of cotton in perfect con- 
dition while it is being 
dyed off. All dyeing is 
done on a_removable 
basket. False bottom is 
never removed. 






Built from 1 Ib. to 1000 


lb. capacity. 


Morton Nickel 
lron Quick 
Opening Handle | 
GATE VALVE 


Valves can be re- 
seated. 


MORTON IMPROVED HORIZONTAL REVOLVING BEAM AND , 
PACKAGE DYEING MACHINE AND BEAM BLEACHING MACHINE 








As builders of Vertical and Horizontal Dye- 
ing Machines, for a period of more than thir- 
ty years, our experience has proven that the 
best Beam Dveing is done, when the beam is 

ie > placed in machine in Horizontal position and 
ih = slowly revolves during the dyeing process. 
P, sae 6s The «yarn cannot shrink away from the 
heads in this position. 
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COLUMBUS, GA. 


BUILDERS PACKAGE DYEING MACHINES, , ) 
1 LB. TO tooo LBS. CAPACITY. Raft 





CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N.C. Ss. B. SCHWARTZ, New Orleans, La. 
Agents in the Carolinas. Agents in Central and South America and Mexico. 
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Not in the 


_ finishing room 





Prevent excessive temperature and higher 


hnishing costs with Taylor Automatic Control 


T is profitable business to keep brit- 

tle rayon yarn out of the woven 
cloth. It will keep costs down and cloth 
quality up, if you are able to retain 
the proper moisture content in the 
yarn. A phable, elastic warp will weave 
with fewer broken ends. 

Leading rayon mills have success- 
fully protected cloth quality and re- 
duced operating costs by using Taylor 
Automatic Control to maintain cor- 
rect size and drying temperatures in 


the slasher. They have proved that 
Taylor Control provides the exacl 
regulation necessary to avoid exces 
sive temperatures and their damaging 
effect on the rayon yarn. The results 
have paid dividends, not only in the 
slasher room but also in cloth finishing 


Long experience in designing and 


installing Taylor Control in slasher 


rooms of many of the largest rayon 
and cotton mills in the country has 
given Taylor engineers unsurpassed 


knowledve ot control problems. | hese 
mulls are saving mioney today \\ 
the aid of Taylor Systems. For full 


information on cost and ty pe of co) 


trol for anv ravon slash r.w rite Tay lol 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
New York, or Toronto, Canada. Man 
ufacturers in Great Britain—Short & 
Mason, Ltd., London, England 








indicating Recording + Controlling 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE,FLOW 
and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 





















































































Flow d you like to have 


| “MY 
PRIVATE 





FOU can secure from COTTON a valuable and efficient secretary, (though not quite as attrac- 
tive as the one pictured above) in the form of a valuable book which is being widely acclaimed 
by textile men. 


A long felt need of practically all textile executives and supervisors is filled in this new book ‘““My 
Private Secretary,” just produced by COTTON. This book, compiled by F. Gordon Cobb, con- 
tains a comprehensive set of mill calculations, constants, tables, etc., for which the mill man will find 
constant use, but its unique and striking feature is a section of forms, so designed that, when filled in 
by the user, will provide, in one pocket-size volume, a complete record of a man’s mill or department, 
so that he can readily answer practically any question about his job. 


Practically all textile men have much useful information which they wish to record, but, too fre- 
quently, one memorandum is left at the desk, another is at home, others cannot be located. ““My 
Private Secretary” was designed to provide in one handy volume all of this desirable information, 
along with useful rules, tables, etc. The specially prepared forms are so designed that comparable 
records of several plants may be recorded, or these spaces used to indicate changes from one year to 


the next for a single plant. 


Among the rules and information which the book, filled in, will contain, are the following: 


1. The draft of any machine in the mill. 7. The specifications of the different. machines, such as the 
9 4 ° rs ite ficure all drafts for every machine in number of spindles and gauge, kind of machine, weight 
. An easy way to figure a ararts ‘ ‘ . of product, ete. 

the mill ' 8. The standard and actual twist, lays per inch, production, 
3. A short method for obtaining the production of any ma- and weight of all yarns compared. 

chine in the mull. 9. A simple method of obtaining the actual number of yarns 
4. The speed of any machine or part of any machine, such needed to produce a style of goods. 

as r.p.m. of beaters, r.p.m. of card cylinders ecard doff 10. A quick method of getting loom production. 

ers, r.p.m. of front rolls, spindles, loom speeds, etc. 11. A quick method of getting spinning production or hanks. 
5. The twist gear, draft gear or lay gear on any of your 12. A quick method of getting speeder, intermediate or slub- 

machines, ber production. 
6. How much roving or varn there is on any bobbin, spool 13. How to calculate the yarn space in the reeds you buy 

or beam 14. All information necessary to take stock. 


5 

fr 

fae ome mem mmm meee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee “My Private Secretary,” 
in a durable’ cover, 
printed in gold, contains 
112 pages. It is 4 by 7 
inches and fits readily 
into a coat or trouser 
pocket. You can secure 
it together with a 3-year 
subscr.ption to COTTON 


“COTTON”, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
I 
i 
H 
4 
! 

ore eae i for only $3.00. If you are 
l 
§ 
i 
i 
{ 
i 
L 


I want to get “MY PRIVATE SECRETARY.” Please enter my subscription to 
COTTON for 3 years and send me copy of this book. 


Enclosed find $3.00. [}] Send bill for $3.00. 


ee ene Nee a ee | 
already a subscriber, ex- 


piration date of your 
subscription will be ad- 
vanced 3 years. Fill in 
and mail the coupon to- 
day. 


P. O. Box or 
Street & Se ee ae a aed er ene ee is ° —— - 


Ee ee ne ee a ene aa a = SAR 
If an individual give name of mill connected with and position held. 
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FLOORING 


Particularly the square edged stock, because 


@ Northern Hard Maple outwears any other type 
of flooring that has ever been used in textile mil's 


@ The flooring is resilient 

@ |t absorbs vibration of the machinery 

@ It is easily cleaned and can be kept clean 
° 

& 

° 





It is restful on the feet of employees 
It reflects light and makes the mill more cheerfu 


It is economical 


Illustrated are the Clark Thread Co. mill at Austel! 
Ga., and an interior view of the mill. In its construc- 
tion A. K. Adams & Co., Building Contractors, Atlan- 
ta, Ga., used 233,000 feet of 25/32 x 3!/,” Second 
Grade & Better. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C.., 
were engineers on this building. For o’her cotton mills 
we furnished: 


Gadsden, Ala., 101,000 ft. Trion, Ga., 150,000 ft. 
Nashvi.le, Tenn., 118,000 ##. Monroe, Ga., 100,000 ft. 


Through the W. P. Francis Co., of Atlanta, Ga., we 
furnished for the Stack Mills, of Hogansville, Ga.., 
260,000’, and for the Entwistle Mfg. Co., of Rocking- 
ham, N. C., 160,000’, and for the Leak Mfg. Co., of 
Rockingham, N. C., 255,000’, this being furnished 
through the T. C. Thompson & Bros., Engineers, of 
Charlotte, N. C. 

At least 5,000,000 ft. more was furnished for various 
cotton mills throughout Alabama, Georgia, North and 
South Carolina. 

Holt Maple Flooring has had a part in the textile 
mill program of the South for about 20 years. Our 
experience may be helpful to other mills. Ask us 
about our treated flooring. 





HOLT HARDWOOD COMPANY... OCONTO. WISCONSIN 
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A Soap That Revolutionizes 
Scouring Operations 


Armour’s CERTIFIED SOAP—a revolutionary, new, formulated, 


pre-tested, vegetable soap for the textile industry—has aroused 










unusual interest and comment—has delivered amazing results 
wherever used. e In worsted mills, silk throwster plants, hosiery 
mills, wool combing companies, yarn dyeing companies, it has 
won instant acceptance because its chemical make-up assures 
instant solubility, thorough cleansing and quick, easy rinsing. 
e Order a test barrel or bag of Armour’s CERTIFIED SOAP 
today. Obtainable in Flakes, Bar and Solid form. 


INDUSTRIAL SOAP DEPARTMENT 


ARMOUR Anp COMPANY 





1355 W. 31st STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






















1. An engineering 


IVE GOT AN IDEA 
FOR IMPROVING 
IT 






student, Rudolph 


Diesel, got his idea for the present day Diesel 
engine at a thermodynamics lecture on the 


operating inefficiencies of the steam engine. 


TERNAL comsbusTION 
“\ENGINE THAT WILL Wo, 


2. 


set out to make it work. Strangely enough. he 





IVE GOT THE ANSWER/NOW 
IM SURE | CAN BUHLOA 
HIGH COMPRESSION 









planned to use, not oil, but powdered coal as a 


fuel, to be ignited by high compression. 






First, he proved his principle on paper. Then, 






THERES PROOF 
THAT MY 10EA 
WAS SOUND-THE 
D 









\\EA RUNNING 





IESEL WORKS / 














/ CANT 
BELIEVE MY EVES- | 
ITS 
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3. After vears of effort. the idea Was per- 


fected and clicked. Oil proved a better fuel 


but the | Jiesel 


? 
revolutionized envine tec h- 


nique—won wide acclaim for its originator. 
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Venturafin Unit 


High Velocity 
Venturafin—For 
Hard-to-Heat 
Plants—Has high 
outlet velocities 
and correct design 
for carrying heat 
long distances 
with minimum 
noise. Heats the 
working zone 
not the ceiling. 





Low Velocity Venturafin—For Smaller 
Areas — Is ideal for smaller areas and 
where quiet operation is essential. This 
unit has a low tip speed and low outlet 
velocity. No other heater duplicates its 
features and quiet operating qualities. 





The Only Unit Heaters 
With Catalogued 
Sound Ratings— Only 
American Blower 
gives you Cata- 
logued sound rat- 
ings arrived at by 
thorough tests with 
extremely accurate 
sound recording 
equipment. This 
saves guesswork. 























Streamlined Inlet—Here’s an idea 
in design that saves you money 
—The accurately die formed 
streamlined inlet of American 
Blower Unit Heaters saves up to 
3 35% in horsepower. This means 
a ie important savings in Operating 
costs. 











individually Adjustable Louvres — 
Die tormed logarithmic 
curved louvres permit you to 
deflect the heated air at any 
angle and control heat dis- 

















tribution 
ee | «OAM Tubing Airfoil —Extra 
| ASS lo, heavy Airfoil shaped seam- 
| < +] less copper tubing gives 


~={ maximum heat transfer, 

















Bi (ae ts minimum air flow resist- 
q ie ance, for Operating econ- 
Te. 4 «Oomy and ruggedness. 





Wide Area Blades— Amer- 
ican Blower Units have the 
most efficient propeller 
fans we have been able to 
design—the result of over 
57 years experience. The 
famous wide area epicy- 
cloidal wheel is the quiet- 
est and most economical 
known in the industry. 

















IDEAS THAT C&ch WITH HEATING BUYERS 


All Motors Are Nationally 
Known Makes — To rally 
enclosed, with thrust 
combination, sleeve 
bearings and resilient 
mounted for quiet 


operation. 


















































Cast Bronze Headers— Cast 
bronze ‘steam metal” used 
instead of pipe in coil 
headers costs us more but 
SAVES you money. Rives 


units longer lite 





For Heating 
Large Areas 


SIROCCO UNIT HEATERS 
have proved inval- 
uable for airplane 
hangars and large 
industrial areas 
requiring excep- 
tionally large ca- 
pacities. For com 
plete data, phone 
or write the near 
est American 
Blower Branch 
Othce. 














AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 


6000 Russell Street. 


the American Radiator 


Detroit. Michigan. Division of 
and Standard Sanitary Corpor 


ation e@ Canadian Strocco Co.. Ltd Windsor. Ontario 


SEE THE NEAREST AMERICAN BLOWER ACCREDITED CONTRACTOR-DEALER FOR GUARANTEED INSTALLATION AND SERVICE 


MERICAN BLOWER 


Industrial Unit Heaters Keep You Comfortable 
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ARCY is used for liquefying the 
less costly starches for producing 
superior results in warp sizing and 
cloth finishing, and its use continues to 
grow as more mills find out about its 
advantages. 


“It is not because of the dollar or 
SO we save in the cost per kettle of 
size that we use ARCY Liquefied 
‘less costly’ starch, but because of the 
superior results we get from its use.” 


This is what users say, who have 
used ARCY for more than six years. 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 



















Get this Triple Saving with the Sensational 
New Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch Speed Changer! 
Make Your Machines Bigger Money-Makers! 
Get the Facts on this Fast-Selling Variable 
Transmission that Cuts Power Waste .. . 
Space Waste . . . Production Waste! 


It’s a power saver... this new 
Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch Speed Changer! 95% 
efficient ... efficiency proved tests under load! 
Dynamically balanced Vari-Pitch sheaves... 
anti-friction bearings .. sturdy Texropes combine 
to save your power and maintenance dollars. 


It’s a miser on space! The new 
Vari-Pitch Speed Changer occupies only 1% to 
1/, the space required by bulkier transmissions. 
Double shaft extensions allow you to put the 
unit wherever you want it. There’s no need for 
complicated, space-wasting layouts! 


You get easy, quick operation. A 
few turns of the wheel and the speed change is 
made... without stopping your machine... 
without holding up production. If you desire it, 
the Vari-Pitch Speed Changer can be equipped 
with electrical fingertip control ...a flick of 
the switch gives you extra-fast speed changes. 

No other variable transmission on the market 
today gives you all these extra values. Get the 
whole story. Send for Bulletin 1266. Find out 
how you can save power...space...time... 
make your machines bigger money-makers with 
the Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch Speed Changer! 
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feed boxes 


MORE UNIFORM FEED, BETTER 
OPENED AND CLEANED COTTON; 


CLEANER AND EVENER LAPS. NO HOPPER FEEDERS. 


mee a eee 


Woe. 
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ln COMPASS OF PROGRESS 
AND OPPORTUNITY 
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The investor finds that the South \ \ 
has natural resources, power, 
transportation systems. climate, 
growing markets and other essen- | 
tials of prosperity. Whether as a \ 
sales territory, a business location,  \ \ 
or an investment field, Dixie has | 
what it takes. The compass of 
progress and opportunity now 
points toward the South. 
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—BANSON’S REPORTS (JULY 18, 1938). 
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With a view to aiding industrial expansion of 
our section and the stabilization of employment, 
we, the Governors of the Southeastern States, 
set forth the following objectives: 1. Equitable 
freight-rates as affect the Southeast. 2. Uniform 
taxation policies. 3. Friendly labor attitude be- 
tween employer and employee. 4. Cooperation 
with Federal Government on proper major 


now points to the South" 


WE, THE GOVERNORS... 


policies affecting industrial development. It will 
be our aim by working together on these ob- 
jectives to maintain conditions favorable to 
sound industrial development so that the South- 
east will reap the full benefits of the ever-in- 
creasing trend toward Industrial Decentralization 
and gain a proper balance between Agriculture 
and Industry. 


Southeastern Governors Conference 


LAWRENCE WOOD ROBERT, JR., Executive Director, Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 













































For Southern Mills 


Southern Belting Co. 


FACTORY & OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Ga. 


TANNERIES: aaatiiiniia 
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SOUTHERN 
BELTING 





In 1890 — Kight years before the 
founding of ‘‘Cotton,’’ the Southern Belting Company was estab- 
lished in Atlanta to give the growing textile industry a better 
source of supply for Leather Belting of the highest quality at a 
fair Price. 


Now—in 1938 —forty--eight years 
later, several of these same men who served the industry at that 
time are still active. They combine their knowledge and long ex- 
perience with the enthusiasm and ingenuity of vounger men in 
playing a vital part in the continued progress of the Southern 
textile industry by the constant development of a superior prod- 
uct and its more efficient applications. 


Between 1890 and 1938 Power 


Transmission trends have varied but there is still no substitute 
for the utility, long life and economy of good leather belting— 
and no substitute for experience in supplying the textile mills 
with the right belt for the right drive. 
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oF SPUN RAYON USE THE CORRECT 


WARP SIZE vor true son 


HE fast growing demand 
for spun rayon fabrics has 
created many new mill prob- 
lems which have a direct bear- 
ing on profits. 


One factor that materially af- 
fects profits when weaving spun 
rayon is the selection of the cor- 
rect warp size for the job, for 
not only does spun rayon re- 
quire a special type of size, but 
also varying formulas for differ- 
ent types of cloth construction. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Company 
has specialized in the manufac- 
ture of sizing compounds for 
nearly a century and has recent- 
ly applied this experience to the 


AHCD 


PRODUCTS 


RAY-Dh 


development of a complete line 
of warp sizing compounds for 
all types of spun and filament 
rayons in all cloth construc- 
tions. This group of compounds 
is known as the RAY-DEX Line. 


Let our technical staff study 
your rayon warp sizing prob- 
lem and recommend the correct 
RAY-DEX formula for your 
particular cloth construction. 


We also manufacture a com- 
plete line of RAYON SIZING 
OILS for use with RAY-DEX 
size. 

USE THE COUPON TO STATE 
YOUR RAYON SIZING PROBLEM 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


Providence, R. I. U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: 





Try AHCO DRY SIZE 


for Filament Rayon 

Its a COMPLETE sizing com- 
pound, including softening ma- 
terial,—easily prepared, easy to 
apply and readily freed out with 
warm water. It also makes a 
good weaving warp at mini- 
mum cost. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & COMPANY, INC. 


Established 18/5 Plant at Dighton, Mass 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


New York @ Boston @ Philadelphia @ Charlotte 





Date 


We are interested in the items checked below: 
—RAY-DEX Size for spun rayon warps (also suitable for filament 


rayon) 


AHCO Dry Size for filament rayons. 


Please send us recommendations and prices. 


*“Our cloth construction is as follows_. 
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SPUN RAYON Bi 
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our recommendations 
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A DIALOGUE THAT ADVERTISERS 


| 
'—wor.e Go WELL TO OVEBRAEAR 





My salesmen want | 
More advertising” 





Chortled the Sales Mor. “You’ve told me how COTTON covers the 
market we have to sell... how it does a 


to the Adv. Mgr. swell editorial job—and how we know it is 
read because its readers pay subscription 
cash for it. Those readers are my gang’s 
prospects and since it costs less than the 
price of a cheap cigar per prospect to reach 
them, let’s ‘hype up’ our schedule in 
COTTON. Let’s cultivate the men that my 
men have to sell.” 


“Don’t faint, Al. I know it sounds strange 
for my men to say they want more advertis- 
ing. But they do. Not a bigger total budget, 
but a bigger chunk of our advertising dollar 
used to help ’em get our story to the textile 
field ... more ads in COTTON. 


“You and I have had plenty of battles. But “All I can say,” muttered Ad. Manager Al, 


today, when the management is after me to “is that the old order changeth when a hard- 
get more sales at less cost, ’m going to need boiled sales manager like you learns to ap- 
all the help that advertising can give my preciate the media worth of a strong busi- 
men. ness paper like COTTON.” 





COTTON 


q bears the twin hall-marks of known valuc> 


Highest editorial Proved reader in- 
standards and pub- terest in terms of 
lishing integrity. paid circulation. 
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Machines that 


INP SMOOMENLY 








Ir you want to know what S|F Bear- 


ings are doing to improve the per- 
formance of this 36-roll Double Acting 


Napper, ask Davis & Furber. 


They'll tell you “‘the use of 5S!F Ball 
Bearings makes this machine lighter 
running, and less starting power is 


required.” 


They will add that there is little chance 
of lubricant spotting material because 
the bearings are well-protected from 
lubricant leakage, fly, and other for- 


eign material. 


Always there are long life, full load- 
carrying capacity and reliability linked 
with the lowest power, maintenance 


and lubrication costs. 


Naturally, SSS’, with their back- 
ground of quality and sound engineer- 
ing experience, are the logical bear- 


ings for any textile job... anywhere. 
4183 


_— 


SDoSi? INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 


és - Sire aaa 
COAG ok 





are invariably SKF-equipped 








aoe 


Built by Davis & Furber Machine Co. SCSF’- EQUIPPED 
BALL AND 
ROLLER 

BEARINGS 





SRE" makes more types and 
sizes of ball and rolter bearings 
than any other manvfacturer in 
the world. 


- a i li 
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| | igh Quality, Perfect Fit, 
air dealing, and the con- 
tinued co-operation of our 
many customers have accom- 
plished the fast and steady 
growth of the Bahan Tex- 


tile Machinery Company. 
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Framework 

Last month 14 mills, making a similar 
fabric, responded to an inquiry from the 
editor of CoTTon for details of their pro 
cedure as to wage rates, job arrangements, 
weekly earnings and duties on a certain 
mill job. 

Within a week each man who contrib 
uted received a report of all 14 answers 
(with no names given, of course) receiving 
a 1300% dividend of information not oth 
erwise available and not wholly adaptable 
for publication. Each mill responding has 
had an opportunity to check its methods 
and work with 13 other mills, which we 
believe you will agree is a pretty good 
investment for everybody concerned. 

COTTON encourages such an interchange 
—offers the above as typical of many 
such services rendered mill men month 
after month. Many of these interchanges 
get into the finished issue under “How 
Other Men Manage’, many others do not. 
Let’s think of CoTTON as a forty-story 
building (a floor for each year) and if 
you'll come in and tear off some of the 
plastering you'll find a framework of serv 
ices, such as the above—such as personal 
advice to men throughout the industry on 
their jobs, personnel help with both mills 
and employees, cost compilations not pub- 
lishable, planning and assisting in textile 
meetings, et cetera. We hope to keep on 
adding more floors for another forty years 
and more, and can do so just as long as 
the framework remains strong. 


o 


Puzzle Corner 

Just because we are forty years old with 
this issue we are not going to let our puz 
zie fans down, especially when A. P. 
Aldrich of Aldrich Machine Works, Green 
wood, S. C., writes as follows: “I noticed 
your childishly simple problem in long di 
vision which my secretary casually worked 
out in about five minutes and wondered 
why you bothered with such simple stuff 
when the original of this problem before 
it had been cut down to New Deal propor 
tions, is a tough baby that is likely to 
strain anybody's brain. 

“After the Kindergarten class has finished 
sending in eight or ten thousand answers 
to your problem you might publish mine 
and let the grown folks have some fun. 
The deadline on this is around 380 to 40 
minutes for adults, and of course more 
time for children, except of course very 
smart children.” 

Here’s the brain strainer-—just fill in the 
x's with the proper numerals and send on 
your answer. 
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Long-time Advertisers, Take a Bow! 


@ At a well-ordered banquet, there should be a time for introduction of 
This is our birthday party and we know of no better 
time and place to bring out our distinguished guests—the advertisers. What- 
ever contribution COTTON may have made to textile progress it has been 
a joint one of both editorial and advertising pages. With due appreciation of 
the part that our more recent advertisers are playing in bringing textile 


distinguished guests. 


advancement we want to take this opportunity to turn back the pages and 


present the advertisers who were with us 10, 20 and 30 years and more 


ago—either under their present name or that of a predecessor—and are 


using space this year. 


Gentlemen, take a bow! 


Advertisers in ''Cotton'’ 30 Years Ago or More 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Crayon Co. 

American Moistening Co. 

American Pulley Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 

Sarber-Colman Co. 

Birch Bros, Ince. 

Bosson & Lane, Ine. 

H. Brinton Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Vorks 

Dary Ring Traveter Co. 

Draper Corporation 

Emmons Loom Harness Co 

Foster Machine Co. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 

General Electric Co. 

Grinnell Co., Ine. 

H & B American Machine 
Co 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
Hussong-Walker-Davis Co 
Kaumagraph Co. 
W. T. Lane & Bros, Ince. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Merrow Machine Co 
New York & New 
Lubricant Co 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchrys 
Co. 
Quaker City Chemical Co 


Jerse. 


tochester Eng’g. & Centr! 
fugal Corp. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Scholler Bros., Ine. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co 

B. F. Sturtevant Co 

Textile Finishing 
Co. 

Universal Winding Co 

Veeder-Root, Inc. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfz 
Co. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
Co. 

Wiidman Mfg. Co 


Mebry 


Advertisers in "Cotton" 20-30 Years Ago 


Acme Steel Co. 

Arguto Ollless Bearing Co 

Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co 


Cameron Machine Co. 

J. M. Clayton Co. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry 
Co. 

Continental-Diamond Fibre 


Corn Products Sales Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Corp. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. 

Economy Baler Co. 

Fletcher Works 

Frankiin Process Co. 

Samuel T. Freeman & Co 


Georgia Power Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Hemphill Co. 

James Hunter Machine Co. 
Hyatt Bearings Division 
Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morehead Mfg. Co 

Morse Chain Co. 

New Departure Mfg. Div. 
Wm. R. Noone & Co. 

Page Fence Association 
Permutit Co. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 

S. K. F. Industries, Inc. 


Hlenry L. Seott Co 

Seott & Wil.iams, In: 
Sherwin-Williams Co 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Solvay Sales Corp. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Standard Oil Co., Inc. in 


Ky. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. 
Stewart Iron Works 
Taylor Instrument Com 
panies 
Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Walker Electrical Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Advertisers in ''Cotton"’ 10-20 Years Ago 


Abbott Machine Co. 

Aldrich Machine Works 

Ivan Allen-Marshall (Co 

American Blower Co. 

American Viscose Corp 

American Yarn & Process 
ing Co. 

Arkansas Co., Ine. 

Armour & Co. 

Armstrong Cork Products 


Co. 
Atlanta Envelope Co. 
Atlas Elec. Devices Co. 
Atwood Machine Co. 
Bahan Textile Mchry. Co 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Buffalo Electro-Chemieal 


oO. 
Ciba Co., Ine. 
Clinton Co. 
R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. 
Cowles Detergent Co 
Crane Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Paul B. Eaton 


afnir Bearing Co 

Fiber Mfg. Co. 

Foxboro Co. 

Gastonia Brush Co. 

Gastonia Rolier, Flyer « 
Spindle Co. 

General Electric 
Lamp Co. 

Hermas Machine Co. 

John Hetherington & Sons, 


Vapor 


Inc. 
Alfred Hofmann, Inc. 
Hotel Atlanta Biltmore 
Hough Shade Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
International Business Ma 
chines Corp. 
International Nickel Co., 
Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co., Inc 
Johnson Service Co. 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. 
Ralph E. Loper Co. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 


iv. 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
Mill Devices Co. 


Moccasin Bushing Co 

E. W. Montgomery Co., Inc 

Nationa! Oil Products Co 

Norma Hoffmann Bearings 
Corp. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., Ine 

Philadeiphia Quartz Co 

J. E. Rhoads & Sons 

Robert & Co., Ine. 

Rohm & Haas Co., Ine 

Seydel-Woolley & Co 

A. J. Showalter Co 

Skybryte Co. 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co 

Stodghi'l & Co. 

Texas Co. 

Textile Banking Co 

Textile Machine Works 

Torrington Co. 

Tubize-Chatillon Corp. 

Union Special Machine (: 

U. S. Rubber Products, In: 

Van Viaanderen Machine 


Co. 

West Point Foundry & M 
chine Co 

Wm. ‘Vhitman Co. Inc 
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The four jigs shown above are trouble-free because they 
are made from ENDURO Stainless Steel. There’s never any 
trouble, for example, in cleaning these jigs or making a 
complete color change in just a few minutes. No worry 
about staining and corrosion. No danger of spotted or 
damaged goods from metal contact. For ENDURO’s smooth, 
corrosion-resisting surface is unaffected by textile solu- 
tions, and requires only a quick washing to remove every 
trace of color. No wonder the mill superintendent reports: 
“Our cleaning problem is now greatly simplified, and 
there is no danger of off-shades. And we like the flexibility 
of our ENDURO jigs, for we now use them for both bleach- 
ing and dyeing, and no longer ‘pick our colors’. We're 
putting out more work, in less time, and at lower cost.” 
ENDURO jigs, tanks, dry cans, dye beams and other textile 
equipment can do the same for you. Get all the facts. 


Write Republic, Dept. C, at Cleveland today ...Repub- 


lic Steel Corporation, General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio; 


Alloy Stee] Division, Massillon, Ohio. 
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COTTON looks back 40 years! In 1898 the most re- 

markable century the world had ever seen was 
drawing to aclose. At the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury people lived materially just about as they had 
lived for five thousand years. In fact, Augustus Cae- 
sar, Pericles or Hannibal, coming back to look over 
the world of 1800, would have certainly felt that the 
human race had definitely slipped back. By 1898, 
people lived in an entirely new and different world. 
Practically every agency that makes modern civiliza- 
tion possible had either been discovered or given its 
principal development during this period. At the be- 
ginning of the 19th century, the United States were 
a peculiar political experiment for which many Euro- 
pean observers predicted failure. And yet this little 
handful of sparsely populated states had grown with 
such astonishing effect that in 1898 it was on the 
threshhold of being recognized as the richest and most 
powerful nation in the world. 

We had the telegraph, the telephone and the elec- 
tric light. Factories were already being electrified, 
and the electric street railways were replacing the 
earlier horse cars. The steamships which had been 
the glory of the Mississippi and the Great Lakes in 
earlier days were even now being forced out by the 
railroads, whose network of lines spanned the country 
in every direction and reached from coast to coast. 

Factories for making everything under the sun 
were scattered throughout the country; labor saving 
machinery was not only reducing the cost of practical- 
ly everything and consequently extending its use, but 
was releasing badly needed labor for the development 
of new and marvelous things. Ice no longer had to be 
shipped from the northern to the southern states, but 
could be made in unlimited quantities wherever need- 
ed; city waterworks and modern plumbing were gen- 
eral; the great farm empires of the West were being 
plowed and harvested with steam driven tractors; 
great luxury liners were crossing the oceans with rec- 
ord breaking speed; the Pullman car had made land 
travel a pleasure instead of a nightmare; type setting 
machines and high speed presses were putting news- 
papers on the street with news less than an hour old. 
Those ultra-progressive communities that boasted 
paved or wooden sidewalks had to protect the lives of 
the citizens with ordinances regulating the use of bi- 
evcles; larger towns were putting up tall buildings 


that required electric elevators for folks to reach th: 
upper floors. 

At this time, the overwhelming proportion of cot- 
ton textiles went into clothing; largely women’s cloth- 
ing. And this was no trifling matter either, since a 
full panoplied belle of 1898 carried enough goods in 
one outfit to dress up a whole sorority today. Some 
of the mills specialized in putting up individual boits 
of cloth, since back in those days practically nobody 
bought, or could afford to buy, ready-made clothes. It 
was nothing uncommon for one of these bolts to con- 
tain 28 to 32 vards of goods for making one dress, and 
the amount of cloth stowed away under this dress was 
incredible. At that time, silk stockings were just 
something women had heard about, but seldom owned, 
while silk underwear was something that was consid- 
ered positively immoral. 


IT WAS A GREAT WORLD; rather breath-taking in 
fact, and many of the old timers shook their heads and 
decided that progress had just about reached its ulti- 
mate development and spent itself. Young folks could 
look gloomily at the prospect for their future, and like 
Alexander, bemoan the fact that all the great deeds 
had been accomplished and there was nothing left for 
them to do. For what more could be accomplished that 
could compare with the wonders already known? Time, 
space, and want, those age-old enemies of man, had 
been subdued. 

Yet during these last 40 vears, we have not done 
so badly. Miracle has followed miracle; humanity has 
been put on wheels and wings; out of thin air the radio 
plucks every kind of conceivable information and en- 
tertainment, from grand opera to canned hash adver- 
tisements. 

40 years ago, there was hardly a road in the coun- 
try fit to call a highway. Now we have a nationwide 
system of magnificent roads, with the most mileage 
and the highest death rate in the world. 40 vears ago, 
the average small-town store or restaurant was lucky 
to have fly screens in the windows; today it is most 
likely to be air-conditioned. 40 years ago, even big 
cities had streets that were: alternately, ankle deep in 
either mud or dust. Now we take paved streets for 
granted in all but the tiniest villages. 

Never before have people had so much for so little 
effort; prosperity and good living are so wide-spread 
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A remarkable print, from the files of J. Roy Fant, of Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C.—‘‘Hauling Northrop Looms 


across South Carolina to Lockhart in 1896." The mill site was several miles from the nearest railroad, and this 
method of transportation was used for getting the looms to the mill 


and so taken for granted that poverty, which was once the labor unions welcomed innovations or improve- 


the common lot of more than 99 out of every 100 per- 
sons, is looked upon with alarm and concern, as some- 
thing unnatural and unreasonable. Solomon in all his 
glory could not step into a five-passenger flivver and 
drive down to a two-bit movie palace more magnificent 
and expensive than his temple. 


IN THE MIDST of all these bewildering and incred- 
ible developments, we are principally interested in 
those which have affected textiles. In 1898 there was 
no rayon. Perhaps that husky giant, the rayon indus- 
try, is now just getting out of its infancy. Such re- 
markable progress has been made with synthetic fi- 
bers, such extraordinary effects can be produced with 
them, that another 40 years may see a few old-fash- 
ioned textile mills preserved as museums just to show 
how the old timers managed to get along. In 1898, 
the bulk of all cloth was woven on plain looms, and a 
weaver on even the simplest goods would frequently 
operate no more than four looms. For this, “high- 
priced northern labor” got perhaps $5.00 to $6.00 a 
week and worked 60 hours to get it. “Cheap southern 
labor’, fresh from trying to wring a living from a 45- 
degree red clay hillside, was glad to work for little 
more than half as much. In 40 years, progress in tex- 
tile manufacture has so reduced costs that many con- 
structions cost little more today than they did 40 years 
ago, although wages have been trebled and quadrupled, 
while taxes and other overhead charges have skyrock- 
eted. 


NO MATTER from what angle you approach it, any 
discussion of textile progress for the past 40 years 
must necessarily and inescapably center around the 
story of textiles in the South. In 1898, this industry 
was well-rooted in the northern states. The cotton tex- 
tile plants of Fall River, Lowell, Lawrence, Lewiston, 
New Bedford and other northern towns were already 
venerable and profitable. Knitting mills were widely 
scattered all over New England, and particularly in 
New York and Pennsylvania. The worsted and woolen 
industry had also been firmly established for many 
years. So firmly and conservatively were these busi- 
nesses established that neither the managements nor 


ments; so profitably had they operated that progres- 
sive men in the South were eager to invade their rich 
markets. Mills had already been built in the South; 
some had succeeded, but more probably had either been 
failures or had made little progress. It was generally 
held in the established textile centers that southern 
competition could never amount to much, because the 
climate was unfavorable for cotton manufacture and 
the South lacked experienced labor. These were ex- 
actly the reasons that English textile manufacturers 
had given to prove in an earlier day that American 
competition could never amount to anything. In 1898, 
the South was just getting set to make its bid for the 
cotton-textile industry of the United States. The de- 
velopment of this industry in the South was not so 
much an industrial movement as an economic necessity. 
During the period before the War Between the States, 
the lot of the small white land owner or tenant farmer 
in the South was pitiful enough. Following Reconstruc- 
tion times, it was impossible, since the white farmer 
had to compete with negro labor. Some sort of in- 
dustry to employ the indigent white population was 
absolutely necessary, and the manufacture of cotton 
yarns and cloth seemed to be a logical employment for 
this labor. 

For in all this incredible development of the 19th 
century, the South had shared but slightly. Originaily 
almost an entirely agricultural section, its economic 
structure had been practically destroyed by the Civil 
War and its social economy tremendously altered dur- 
ing Reconstruction. Its long planted acres could not 
compete with the virgin grain lands of the West, and 
it turned almost entirely to cotton. While, for dec- 
ades, there had been almost a constant labor shortage 
in the rich industrial states of the North, the South 
had hundreds of thousands of impoverished families 
who needed to be taken off of unproductive land and 
put to work making the things for which the Southern- 
er had to trade his farm products in the North or in 
foreign markets, and largely to fill that need, the 
southern mills began. 

Much has been said and written about “the heart- 
less exploitation of labor in the South”, but somehow 
the folks who got wages enough to tempt them to aban 
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don a worn-out, hardscrabble farm, with a broken- 
down log cabin and a few rickety outbuildings, and go 
to a mill village to live in a better house than they had 
ever known, did not discover the imposition. People 
are often singularly dumb about things like that and 
do not show the proper feeling of resentment over be- 
ing exploited into a better method of living than they 
had previously known. Working conditions and wages 
in southern cotton mills were undoubtedly pretty tough 
in those days, but they were not nearly as tough as 
trying to make a living at something else. The mill 
houses were generally cheap and insanitary, and the 
mills themselves were nothing for a modern manufac- 
turer to point to with pride. The villages were, how- 
ever, better and more comfortable than the homes most 
of these people had abandoned, and the mill itself a 
better place to work than the rock-strewn hillsides 
they had just left. 


TO ONE WHO IS QUITE FAMILIAR with cotton mill 
conditions in 1898, it is almost incredible to think that 
40 years have made so great a change in the living and 
manufacturing conditions in an industry. There are 
still decrepit mills with ramshackle villages, and of 
course as long as there are ramshackle people who are 
willing to live and work in them, there will be such 
places. Taken as a group, however, the southern tex- 
tile industry has plenty to stick out its chest about. 
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was hampered by few traditions, customs or inhibitions. 
Ridiculed by the well-established northern and foreign 
mills, it had to learn its way around and solve its 
problems as they came up. The automatic loom was 
almost immediately adopted throughout the South; 
whereas, there were many large New England mills 
with plain looms as late as 1925. This is but one ex- 
ample of the alacrity with which southern mills on the 
whole took advantage of new methods and processes. 
While more experienced competitors said, “You can’t 
do that”, they did it. In 1800, 2214% of the country’s 
spindles were in the South. In 1938, this has grown 
to 78%, an overwhelming dominance. 

Aside from the tremendous development in cotton 
spinning and weaving, the South has also developed a 
hard-won leadership in dyeing, printing and finishing. 
Most of the expansion in rayon production also seems 
to be headed Southward. 

When CoTTON celebrates its 80th birthday, we hope 
that the preceding 40 years will have shown as re- 
markable progress throughout the country in general, 
and the textile industry in particular, as these first 
40 years we are now reviewing. The possibilities are 
here. The past 10 years have been difficult ones for 
the whole country, and we are now passing through a 
phase where professional rescuers, crack-pot nostrum 
venders and tub-thumping politicians are trying to 
show us the way to resumption of the steady march of 


Perhaps the southern 
textile industry was pecu- 
liarly fortunate in that it 
developed principally dur- 
ing this transition period 
when such a _ tremendous 
volume of production was 
going into mechanical fab- 
rics, while there was an ap- 
palling shrinkage in the 
output of dress goods. Al- 
most all of the enormous de- 
mand of the automobile in- 
dustry for textiles has been 
developed in the past 40 
years, and it consumes the 
entire product of far more 
than one million cotton 
spindles and of _ several 
large worsted mills. A vast 
amount of cotton goods is 
used in the coating trade 
which was just getting 
started in 1898. 

Looking back, perhaps 
the greatest strength of the 
infant southern textile in- 
dustry in 1898 was what ap- 
peared to be its most ob- 
vious weakness; its lack of 
trained help and personnel. 
Facing an _ unsuspected 
period of revolutionary 
changes in textile uses and 
constructions, this ambi- 
tious but ignorant infant 


We Are Forty Years Old 


@ This year COTTON, the magazine, is 40 years 
old. Established in 1898, its life thus far has been 
contemporaneous with an amazing period of growth 
and transformation in the industry that it serves. Dur- 
ing this time, this magazine has witnessed and chron- 
icled—and, we hope, contributed something to—an 
era in textile manufacturing, particularly in the South, 
unparalleled within the industry and unexceeded in 
general industrial progress, in its increasingly signif- 
cant contributions to the nation’s welfare. 

Birthdays and milestones are useful, mainly, for 
stock-taking, and it was deemed fitting to recognize 
this birthday, not with an Anniversary Issue in which 
to talk about ourselves, but by the effort, here present- 
ed, to picture “Forty Years of Textile Progress” in 
which this magazine has participated. The birth of 
the magazine in 1898 antedates that of most of our 
present staff as well as the experience of most of the 
present personnel of the industry itself. There is, 
however, a surprisingly large number of present-day 
mill executives who were active in the industry when 
this magazine was born; brave souls, strong men, who 
bridge the span between the pioneer and the second 
and third generation of today. To some of these we 
turned for aid in painting the picture. There are 
others who could have augmented vividly the experi- 
ences of Mr. Comer, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
Harvey, Mr. Britton, and Mr. Gaddy, et al. 

And there are many plants and concerns that have 
weathered the storms of these four decades, and more. 
Any one of these would have presented a dramatic, 
revealing story of progress. The Cone organization in 
North Carolina is presented in detail as a typical ex- 
ample of these scores of worthy subjects. Other ar- 
ticles review the progress made along many broad 
fronts. 

We welcome you to the “party”, and trust you 
will enjoy it. And we hope to have you with us on 
our 50th birthday in 1948! 

R. W. P. 


progress which was halted 
about 1930. 

If we get rid of all the 
schemes and plans and pro- 
posals for a ready-made 
millennium and go back to 
the sound old system of en- 
terprise and hard work and 
adapting ourselves to nat- 
ural laws, instead of trying 
to twist them around to 
suit ourselves, we can cer- 
tainly push on to greater 
heights and happier days 
than have ever been known. 
The world has made more 
progress toward health and 
comfort and good living in 
the last 150 years than in 
all the rest of the time that 
men have lived on the earth. 
More progress has been 
made in improving the lot 
of the run-of-the-population 
man in the last 40 years 
than in any similar period 
in this country’s history. 
We have the tools to work 
with; we have discovered 
the secret of the “more 
abundant life’. When we 
quit talking about it and go 
back to work, there is no 
telling what progress we 
can make in the next 40 
vears. 
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Forty Years of Use Development 
for Cotton Textiles 


By Charles K. Everett 








Manager, New Uses Section, The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


Ah! Those must have been 
the good old days. Then, be- 
tween congressional elections, the 
average citizen was reminded of 
Washington only by an annual 
packet of flower seeds. There were 
no crop control programs, no 
processing tax proposals, no wage- 
hour legislation, no National Labor 
Relations Board— in short, or so it 
would seem now, a man could make 
and sell cotton goods without hav- 
ing to keep one eye and both ears 
trained on Washington. 

But, were they really good old 
days? lLeafing back through the 
pages of the industry’s history, la- 
bor disputes flared into prolonged 
and costly strikes then as now; 
over-production harassed mill men 
and demoralized price structures 
even as today; in the markets the 
piece goods trade was fighting for 
its life, then as now, with ready-to- 
wear garments and the whole coun- 
try was looking askance at a me- 
chanical cotton-picking contraption 
that threatened to upset the whole 
economy of the cotton South. 


1898! 





“It is easy to argue’, wrote the 
editor of the Dry Goods Economist, 
in May, 1898, “that curtailment is 
the remedy, but the more it is tried 
here the more difficult it is to ap- 
ply. There will be no concerted 
curtailment here in Fall River un- 
til all the mills of New England and 
a fair share of those in the South, 
are tired of the ruinous prices now 
ruling cotton goods.” 

A few months later he was writ- 
ing: 

“The cotton manufacturers of 
Fall River, more especially those 
engaged in the production of print 
cloths, are still talking of some 
plan by which the price of their 
product may be advanced to a fig- 
ure at which manufacturing will 
become profitable and by which 
such quotations will be maintained. 

An effort will probably be 
made to curtail production for at 
least four weeks and probaby a 
longer period. But all this 
talk may, as in previous instances, 
end in smoke.” 

In the same journal are warnings 


Some styles of nightdress worn by the girls of 40 years or more ago 


that “the almost universal use of 
made-up cambriec and muslin under- 
wear for women and shirts for men 
has cut the sales of yard-wide do- 
mestics beyond all hopes of recov- 
ery” and that “the quantities of 
such piece goods (bleached cottons, 
prints, ginghams and heavy colored 
cottons) sold have dwindled into 
insignificance in many stores.”’ 

So, life was not all beer and skit- 
tles 40 years ago. 

But it did seem as though the 
markets for cotton were limitless. 
Everybody used cottons in all sorts 
of ways and forms. It was the era 
of full sleeves and ground-trailing 
skirts, of billowy petticoats, full- 
length underwear, cotton hose and 
gaiters, three or four cotton-cov- 
ered umbrellas for every family, 
garden hammocks, net curtains, 
night shirts, night gowns, night 
caps, Mother Hubbards and dust- 
caps, sun-bonnets and the old fa- 
miliar “dusters” that carried over 
from the horse and buggy to the 
early automobile and a long list of 
household and apparel necessities 
that the present generation has 
never seen or heard of outside of a 
museum Gay Nineties exhibit. 

Probably no like period in the 
whole history of cotton has seen 
such profound changes in fabrics, 
styling and use as occurred in the 
40 years since 1898 and particular- 
ly in the last 12 or 15 years. Chang- 
ing styles and shifting consumer 
buying habits lopped off one after 
another of cotton’s traditional out- 
lets. Voluminous skirts and petti- 
coats went the way of the Dodo 
bird. Once women’s skirts ab- 
sorbed huge quantities of linings 
and today the name of one of the 
most popular fabrics of the time— 
India Linon—is all but forgotten. 
So, too, went silesia, tarlatan, crino- 
lines, cotton alpaca for men’s coat 
linings and various tapes and bind- 
ings, such as bias “brush edge’’ 
velveteen skirt binding. 

It was supposed that the devel- 








opment of industrial uses for cot- 
ton, progressing slowly, would take 
up the slack resulting from the loss 
of other markets. And, indeed, the 
prodigious quantities of cotton 
goods taken by the automobile in- 
dustry, the electrical manufactur- 
ing industry and in other fields did 
cushion the industry against the 
full impact of contracting demand 
elsewhere. 

It was not enough, however, and 
in the early 1920s the industry 
faced a real crisis what with its 
tremendous over-capacity to pro- 
duce, as a result of vast expansion 
to meet the extraordinary demands 
of the World War emergency. Cot- 
tons for the wardrobe and home 
had utterly no style or fashion ap- 
peal. They were drab and colorless 
and the consuming public, thinking 
of cotton in terms of shapeless 
wrappers, work shirts, overalls and 
dishrags, looked to other fabrics 
for the beauty and color which was 
demanded. 


Science and Research Start 


The industry’s scientists and re- 
search experts took up the task. 
The results of their efforts opened 
up new vistas for apparel and 
household cottons. New designs and 
constructions of fabrics capable of 
meeting all sorts of special stresses, 


strains, temperatures and other 
unusual conditions in industrial 
uses were developed. An age-old 


prejudice against cotton faded with 
the advent of shrinkage control. 
Another went with the perfection 
of permanent, starchless and other 
finishes. Fast color dyes and proc- 
esses proofing cottons against mois- 
ture, wrinkling and creasing con- 
tributed to the transformation. 
Here were cottons combining 
sheer beauty and versatility in a 
measure not even dreamed of 40 
years ago. With them the challenge 
passed to promotion and to meet the 
challenge came the New Uses Sec- 
tion of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
supported by the voluntary contri- 
butions, over and above their regu- 
lar Institute dues, of a relatively 
small group of mill executives. 
First the interest and then the 
active co-operation of internation- 
ally famous stylists, fashion de- 
signers, courturiers, and interior 
decorators was obtained. Hailed by 
these experts as the answer to the 
ery for something new, cottons 
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Left, a 1938 play suit of shorts and bra with matching fitting jacket. 
nightgowns of today , ; . 4 , 


once regarded only for their simple 
utility, became the fabrics of fash- 
ion. Cotton fashion shows, travel- 
ing exhibits and cotton symposiums 
conducted by Institute staff mem- 
bers before consumer groups of all 
kinds, women’s organizations, uni- 
versity, college and high _ school 
faculties and student bodies carried 
the story of the new cottons into 
every nook and cranny of the coun- 
try. Newspapers, magazines, mo- 
tion pictures and radio were 
pressed into service. National Cot- 
ton Week, conceived originally as 
a piece goods promotional idea, en- 
listed the enthusiastic co-operation 
of thousands of merchants over the 
country as a profitable opportunity 
to promote cotton merchandise on 
a storewide basis. 


Cotton in Industrial Uses 


Nor was the entire effort devot- 
ed to apparel and household cot- 
tons. An equally intensive though 
less spectacular campaign was 
waged to extend the uses of cotton 
in industrial fields and to combat 
the inroads of a rising tide of com- 
peting fibers and substitutes. To 
cite only one or two of the achieve- 
ments in this direction—the wide 
general interest in “cotton roads’”’ 
and the extension of the fabric re- 
inforcing membrane principle to 
the construction of airport run- 
ways, irrigation and other ditch 
projects; the growing interest 


Right, 


among small home builders in the 
“cotton house’, which is nearing 
reality after several years of ex- 
perimentation; the creation of the 
Cotton Consumption Council, which 
has rallied the co-operation of the 
country’s greatest mail order 
houses and food, drug and shoe 
store chain systems in a mighty 
drive to increase the consumption 
of cotton; and the campaign to 
popularize the use of cotton bags 
to package all sorts of bulk edibles. 
Progress? The achievements of 
cotton in the last 10 or 15 years 
alone are little short of miraculous 
viewed in terms of 1898. Truly, 
the 1938 smartly tailored sports or 
daytime dresses, dance frocks and 
evening gowns are a far, far cry 
from the Mother Hubbards and the 
now almost forgotten dressing 
sacques of two score years ago. 
Men’s wear has become a major 
outlet for cottons, as witness the 
nationwide acceptance of cotton 
summer wash suits, and of slacks 
and sports trousers—the amazing 
popularity of the latter two items 
which are now regarded as “‘must”’ 
items in every male wardrobe. 
Improved styling, better manu- 
facturing technique and the intro- 
duction of color and design gave 
household cottons “sight appeal’ 
and revolutionized interior decora- 


tion. Today cottons add life, beau- 
ty, and comfort to every room in 
the home. 
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And cotton serves almost every 
industry in some form or another, 
although the surface of its possibil- 
ities for greater uses in those fields 
has probably not even been well 
scratched. Aside from the already 
mentioned automobiles and electri- 
cal industries, visualize the huge 
quantities of: cottons absorbed in 
the manufacture of luggage, the 
production of tires, of rubber and 
pyroxylin coated fabrics for hun- 
dreds of purposes, in the manufac- 
ture of bags from the tiny tea bag 
to the heavy mail sack, in the adap- 
tation of ducks and heavy goods for 
filter cloths, belting and various 
specialties and by the “linen” sup- 
ply industry. 

But there was no miracle. What 
has been accomplished for cottons 
represents the hardest kind of 
work, as has been sketched only in 
merest outlines, first in exhaustive 
technical research and experimen- 
tation, then in unceasing promo- 
tion to make and keep consumers 
conscious of these ultra-modern 
cottons. The results are impres- 
sive, but they are more important 
as guides to greater progress in the 
future. 

The ability of the industry to 
meet a threat against one of its 


markets has been demonstrated 
time and time again. Take for ex- 
ample, the announcement some 


months ago that a new rayon tire 
fabric, which might easily displace 
cotton tire fabrics, was in the im- 
mediate offing. Even before the 
first tires with the new rayon cords 
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could be put on the market, a lead- 
ing cotton tire fabric producer was 
at work developing cotton cords 
with advantages equaling or supe- 
rior to those claimed for the rayon 
cords. As a result the rich market 
for cotton in the manufacture of 
pneumatic tires may once more be 
secure because of the production of 
a cotton cord of demonstrated ca- 
pacity not only to retard the gen- 
eration of heat, but to withstand 
the effects of heat, thus increasing 
the service life and safety factor of 
tires. 

In another case, wooden slat Ve- 
netian blinds presented a serious 
problem for the manufacturers of 
the familiar cotton window shade. 
Here again a leading producer of 
the fabric involved devised a Vene- 
tian blind in which cotton fabric 
slats rather than wood slats are 
utilized. The new cotton fabric 
slat Venetian blind is highly prac- 
tical, embodying numerous advan- 
tages of definite appeal in the home 
or office and thus a loss for cotton 
as a result of the wood slat Vene- 
tian blind vogue may be largely off- 
set. 


What of the future? Beset now 
as never before by competition on 
all sides, cotton finds in its history 
one encouraging factor. Cotton has 
always had to fight for its markets 
with substitutes, but history shows 
that the loss in one field has usual- 
ly been offset by the discovery and 
development of a new and frequent- 
ly far richer outlet in another. And 
the industry has never been so pre- 





A cotton ensemble of 1928 


pared to press for advantage wher- 
ever opportunity is revealed. Mills 
individually in their own research 
departments and laboratories and 
the industry as a whole, through its 
Cotton-Textile Institute, are more 
effectively organized than ever be- 
fore to extend old and develop new 
uses for cotton. 


Through National Cotton Week, 
which mobilizes the advertising, 
merchandising and selling genius 
of the country’s retailers and affil- 
lated group and the “cent-a-bale” 
program by which mills, cotton 
shippers and brokers co-operate to 
finance a continuing cotton promo- 
tion program, almost every element 
interested in a wider consumption 
of cotton is massed behind the ef- 
fort. 


The Cotton Research Laboratory 


In addition, the Government is 
committed to the extension of cot- 
ton uses in the foundation of a 
Federal Cotton Research Labora- 
tory from which much is expected. 
Here the research studies, it is in- 
dicated, will probably fall into two 
broad classifications involving (1) 
chemical processing of cotton, and 
(2) physical processing of cotton. 
In the first instance, it is hoped 
that there will be intensive study 
of means and materials for render- 
ing cotton permanently ‘fireproof 
and mildew proof. Any progress 
in that direction is bound to give 
decided impetus to the use of cot- 
ton fabrics of many types in vari- 
ous fields. Perhaps, by the appli- 
cation of chemistry it may be pos- 
sible to take care of the problem 
of cotton shrinkage at some point 
along the way before the fiber is 
actually manufactured into cloth. 

The increasing popularity of ray- 
on, particularly of cut staple varie- 
ty, centers interest on the possibil- 
ity, through chemical research, of 
varying the texture of cotton fab- 
rics and of developing new types of 
permanent finishes such as the com- 
paratively recent application of 
permanent glaze to chintz and of 
perfecting the anti-wrinkle process. 


Too, it may be possible through 
combined chemical and physical re- 
search to lower the cost of produc- 
ing cotton fabrics designed for cer- 
tain industrial uses. Intensive re- 
search may bring forth new chem- 
ical compounds, which will add 
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strength to cottons, while at the 
same time requiring possibly less 
lint per pound of yarns or fabric. 
That idea, at first blush, seems par- 
adoxical. But a case in point is 
found in the use of millions of 
pounds of jute twine annually be- 
cause of its lower cost as against 
that of cotton twine. The develop- 
ment, possibly by some chemical 
treatment of strong and inexpens- 
ive cotton twine giving more yard- 
age to the pound without sacrifice 
of strength or quality, would open 
a tremendous market for cotton. 

Another project of almost limit- 
less possibilities which might be 
undertaken when the set-up and fa- 
cilities of the Federal Cotton Re- 
search Laboratory are determined 
would be thorough-going surveys of 
important industries to disclose op- 
portunities to substitute cotton for 
materials now in use. Such a sur- 
vey would develop problems in com- 
parative analyses of materials in 
use and possible cotton substitutes 
where the co-operation of a Federal 
Laboratory would be invaluable. 
There are at least a dozen great in- 
dustries—including the _ electrical 
manufacturing, the automobile, 
aeronautical, rubber tire, meat 
packing and air conditioning indus- 
tries, to mention a few—where 
such research would almost cer- 
tainly benefit cotton. 

Similarly, federal government co- 
operation such as is to be extended 
through the Cotton Research Lab- 
oratory, should contribute to the 
solution of the industry’s problems 
in competition with paper. In al- 
most every instance where the two 
products meet in the market-place, 
paper wins out on a price basis. 
Chemical and physical studies may 
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Participants in a water pageant at Bevelle plant of 


Avondale Mills, Alexander City, Ala., 1938 








Two 1938 models of cotton dresses; left, a two-piece travel jacket; right, a 


‘lily of the valley’’ gown for garden parties and summer weddings 


show the way to elimination of the 
price differentials which militate 
against cotton textiles in such com- 
petition. 

Again, intensive research such 
as is contemplated in the govern- 
ment program should greatly stim- 
ulate the further development and 
exploitation of cotton’s inherent 
quality of cleanliness not only for 
apparel and household purposes, 
but also for a wide range of im- 
portant industrial fabrics. Summed 
up establishment of the Federa! 
Cotton Research Laboratory may 
well prove to be an invaluable boon 
to the market development and pro- 
motional program which the indus- 
try itself must carry forward. 

Of course, no one can predict 
with certainty what will happen to 
cotton in the next 40 years. Only 
one thing in the picture is certain 


there can be no relaxation of the 
industry’s efforts which have 
brought cotton to the commanding 
position it now occupies. The fight 
must be intensified and extended 
and waged continuously. The ac- 
ceptance of cotton during the last 
40 years was gained, in large part, 
before any of the current competi- 
tive factors became important. But. 
every advance those competing 
products make in any field weakens 
the whole position of cotton. 

Looking at the record of the re- 
cent past, the demonstrated scien- 
tific genius, the determination and 
the co-operative energy of the 
American cotton industry, coupled 
with the “‘cotton consciousness” of 
the American consuming public, 
would seem to augur happily for 
the future of cotton. 
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An exhibit of trophies won by clubs and teams at 


Bevelle plant of Avondale Mills, 1938 
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And cotton serves almost every 
industry in some form or another, 
although the surface of its possibil- 
ities for greater uses in those fields 
has probably not even been well 
scratched. Aside from the already 
mentioned automobiles and electri- 
cal industries, visualize the huge 
quantities of: cottons absorbed in 
the manufacture of luggage, the 
production of tires, of rubber and 
pyroxylin coated fabrics for hun- 
dreds of purposes, in the manufac- 
ture of bags from the tiny tea bag 
to the heavy mail sack, in the adap- 
tation of ducks and heavy goods for 
filter cloths, belting and various 
specialties and by the “linen” sup- 
ply industry. 

But there was no miracle. What 
has been accomplished for cottons 
represents the hardest kind of 
work, as has been sketched only in 
merest outlines, first in exhaustive 
technical research and experimen- 
tation, then in unceasing promo- 
tion to make and keep consumers 
conscious of these ultra-modern 
cottons. The results are impres- 
sive, but they are more important 
as guides to greater progress in the 
future. 

The ability of the industry to 
meet a threat against one of its 
markets has been demonstrated 
time and time again. Take for ex- 
ample, the announcement some 
months ago that a new rayon tire 
fabric, which might easily displace 
cotton tire fabrics, was in the im- 
mediate offing. Even before the 
first tires with the new rayon cords 
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could be put on the market, a lead- 
ing cotton tire fabric producer was 
at work developing cotton cords 
with advantages equaling or supe- 
rior to those claimed for the rayon 
cords. As a result the rich market 
for cotton in the manufacture of 
pneumatic tires may once more be 
secure because of the production of 
a cotton cord of demonstrated ¢ca- 
pacity not only to retard the gen- 
eration of heat, but to withstand 
the effects of heat, thus increasing 
the service life and safety factor of 
tires. 

In another case, wooden slat Ve- 
netian blinds presented a serious 
problem for the manufacturers of 
the familiar cotton window shade. 
Here again a leading producer of 
the fabric involved devised a Vene- 
tian blind in which cotton fabric 
slats rather than wood slats are 
utilized. The new cotton fabric 
slat Venetian blind is highly prac- 
tical, embodying numerous advan- 
tages of definite appeal in the home 
or office and thus a loss for cotton 
as a result of the wood slat Vene- 
tian blind vogue may be largely off- 
set. 

What of the future? Beset now 
as never before by competition on 
all sides, cotton finds in its history 
one encouraging factor. Cotton has 
always had to fight for its markets 
with substitutes, but history shows 
that the loss in one field has usual- 
ly been offset by the discovery and 
development of a new and frequent- 
ly far richer outlet in another. And 
the industry has never been so pre- 
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pared to press for advantage wher- 
ever opportunity is revealed. Mills 
individually in their own research 
departments and laboratories and 
the industry as a whole, through its 
Cotton-Textile Institute, are more 
effectively organized than ever be- 
fore to extend old and develop new 
uses for cotton. 


Through National Cotton Week, 
which mobilizes the advertising, 
merchandising and selling genius 
of the country’s retailers and affil- 
lated group and the “cent-a-bale’”’ 
program by which mills, cotton 
shippers and brokers co-operate to 
finance a continuing cotton promo- 
tion program, almost every element 
interested in a wider consumption 
of cotton is massed behind the ef- 
fort. 


The Cotton Research Laboratory 


In addition, the Government is 
committed to the extension of cot- 
ton uses in the foundation of a 
Federal Cotton Research Labora- 
tory from which much is expected. 
Here the research studies, it is in- 
dicated, will probably fall into two 
broad classifications involving (1) 
chemical processing of cotton, and 
(2) physical processing of cotton. 
In the first instance, it is hoped 
that there will be intensive study 
of means and materials for render- 
ing cotton permanently fireproof 
and mildew proof. Any progress 
in that direction is bound to give 
decided impetus to the use of cot- 
ton fabrics of many types in vari- 
ous fields. Perhaps, by the appli- 
cation of chemistry it may be pos- 
sible to take care of the problem 
of cotton shrinkage at some point 
along the way before the fiber is 
actually manufactured into cloth. 

The increasing popularity of ray- 
on, particularly of cut staple varie- 
ty, centers interest on the possibil- 
ity, through chemical research, of 
varying the texture of cotton fab- 
rics and of developing new types of 
permanent finishes such as the com- 
paratively recent application of 
permanent glaze to chintz and of 
perfecting the anti-wrinkle process. 


Too, it may be possible through 
combined chemical and physical re- 
search to lower the cost of produc- 
ing cotton fabrics designed for cer- 
tain industrial uses. Intensive re- 
search may bring forth new chem- 
ical compounds, which will add 
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strength to cottons, while at the 
same time requiring possibly less 
lint per pound of yarns or fabric. 
That idea, at first blush, seems par- 
adoxical. But a case in point is 
found in the use of millions of 
pounds of jute twine annually be- 
cause of its lower cost as against 
that of cotton twine. The develop- 
ment, possibly by some chemical 
treatment of strong and inexpens- 
ive cotton twine giving more yard- 
age to the pound without sacrifice 
of strength or quality, would open 
a tremendous market for cotton. 

Another project of almost limit- 
less possibilities which might be 
undertaken when the set-up and fa- 
cilities of the Federal Cotton Re- 
search Laboratory are determined 
would be thorough-going surveys of 
important industries to disclose op- 
portunities to substitute cotton for 
materials now in use. Such a sur- 
vey would develop problems in com- 
parative analyses of materials in 
use and possible cotton substitutes 
where the co-operation of a Federal 
Laboratory would be _ invaluable. 
There are at least a dozen great in- 
dustries—including the electrical 
manufacturing, the automobile, 
aeronautical, rubber tire, meat 
packing and air conditioning indus- 
tries, to mention a few—where 
such research would almost cer- 
tainly benefit cotton. 

Similarly, federal government co- 
operation such as is to be extended 
through the Cotton Research Lab- 
oratory, should contribute to the 
solution of the industry’s problems 
in competition with paper. In al- 
most every instance where the two 
products meet in the market-place, 
paper wins out on a price basis. 
Chemical and physical studies may 
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show the way to elimination of the 
price differentials which militate 
against cotton textiles in such com- 
petition. 

Again, intensive research such 
as is contemplated in the govern- 
ment program should greatly stim- 
ulate the further development and 
exploitation of cotton’s inherent 
quality of cleanliness not only for 
apparel and household purposes, 
but also for a wide range of im- 
portant industrial fabrics. Summed 
up establishment of the Federa! 
Cotton Research Laboratory may 
well prove to be an invaluable boon 
to the market development and pro- 
motional program which the indus- 
try itself must carry forward. 

Of course, no one can predict 
with certainty what will happen to 
cotton in the next 40 years. Only 
one thing in the picture is certain 
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there can be no relaxation of the 
industry’s efforts which have 
brought cotton to the commanding 
position it now occupies. The fight 
must be intensified and extended 
and waged continuously. The ac- 
ceptance of cotton during the last 
40 years was gained, in large part. 
before any of the current competi- 
tive factors became important. But, 
every advance those competing 
products make in any field weakens 
the whole position of cotton. 

Looking at the record of the re- 
cent past, the demonstrated scien- 
tific genius, the determination and 
the co-operative energy of the 
American cotton industry, coupled 
with the “cotton consciousness” of 
the American consuming public, 
would seem to augur happily for 
the future of cotton. 
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Four Mill Exeeutives Review 


Forty Years of Textile Progress” 


® We could conceive no better way of lending inti- 
mate tone or flavor to a portrayal of textile progress 
during this century than by presenting, informally, the 
recollections and observafions of some of the industry's 
leading executives of the changes that have occurred. 
Messrs. Comer, Anderson, Lewis and Harvey have told 
in their own words, out of their own experiences and ob- 


today. 


@ DD. W. Anderson, treasurer of Pacolet Manufacturing Company. 
Pacolet, S. C., and president of Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., had been 
at Pacolet for several years in 1898, and M. B. Lancaster, the present 
superintendent of Pacolet, was there and has been there continuously. 
Pacolet was incorporated in 1822. In 1898 it was listed as making brown 
sheetings and drills, and had 56,300 spindles and 2,160 looms—a large 


mil for that time. 


John H. Montgomery was president and treasurer, 


V. M. Montgomery was assistant treasurer, and C. A. Moore was super- 


intendent. 


The plant now contains 78,744 spindles and 2,203 looms, with 


Mill No. 4 at New Holland, Ga., containing 55,520 spindles and 1,942 


looms. 


Mr. Anderson has graciously responded to a request for a review, in 4 
wholly informal way, of “old-timey’” conditions and practices, which we 


feel will be of tremendous interest. 


By D. W. Anderson 


President, Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., and Treasurer, 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet, S. C., and New Holland, Ga. 


BOTH our superintendent, Mr. M. B. 

Lancaster, and I were here at work 
in these plants in 1898, having come 
here a few years previous to that time. 
Mr. Lancaster has been here with the 
company continuously ever since, while 
I was away from the Lewis W. Parker 
interests from 1900 to 1905. I might 
also say that we have quite a num- 
ber of operatives who were either here 
working at that time or whose parents 
or grandparents were. 

There were no labor laws then, and 
work was from 6:00 in the morning un- 
til 7:00 at night, and Saturday after- 
noons until 4:30. 

I very well remember the enormous 
piles of cord wood around the boiler 
rooms, as we used wood altogether for 
firing boilers, and the enormous piles 
of cotton stacked around in the mill 
vard end on the premises, as we had 
very little warehouse room, and the 
custom was to buy all that year’s sup- 
ply of cotton in the fall of the year. 

This cotton being exposed to the 
rains and snows, of course did not run 
very well when put into the mill. No- 
body knew or cared anything much 
about stapling or grading, and the cot- 
ton was opened in the picker room and 
each bale fed individually right into the 
hopper. We had stationary top flats 
on the cards, which of course had to 


be removed when the card was to be 
stripped, which was done with an old 
hand card. The sliver from the cards 
ran into a trough containing an end- 
less belt, which conveyed the sliver 
to railway heads and, needless to say. 
when one of these old belts got to slip- 
ping or broke, the whole battery of 
ecards would be out of commission, and 
this seemed to happen very often. There 
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was no lickerin or screen under the 
cards, and of course we had an enor- 
mous amount of fly, but the best of 
this was picked out and mixed back 
with the cotton in the opening room. 

One slubber or speeder was consid- 
ered a job, and, believe me, the wet 
cotton that we would have to run at 
times made one frame a real job to 
run. Sometimes two hands would run 


servations, largely, of conditions of 35 to 40 years ago 
which present a striking contrast to the conditions of 


Their experiences could be duplicated by scores of 
others who, like these men, have lived through this dra- 
matic transformation, and so what they say constitutes, 
not the exception, but the rule . . . 


three frames but not very often. 

In the spinning room I don’t think 
any of the spinners or doffers were 
over 14 years old, because at that age 
they were changed to the card room or 
weave room, consequently with these 
small children and bad preparation 
of the stock, they could only run a 
very few sides of spinning. 

In the weave room, most of the weav- 
ers ran four looms, though a real ex- 
pert could run six. Needless to say, 
the looms were non-automatic, that is, 
you replaced a bobbin in the shuttle by 
hand. 

There were no humidifiers at thut 
time and when the static in the cari 
room became too great, we would pour 
warm water over the floors, the same 
being true in extremely dry weather 
in the weave room. 

By the way, the prevailing size mix- 
ture in the slasher room was starch 
and Octagon or some turpentine soap. 

These of course are just a few of 
the highlights of the conditions in tae 
mill. Outside in the village, sidewalks, 
hard surface streets and street lights 
were unheard of, and in muddy weath- 
er it was quite a job to get from the 
house to the mill. 

The school system did not amount to 
very much, as most of the children 
went to work in the mill when they 
were nine years old, but we did have 
a small wooden school building with 
two teachers. 

Altogether, this looks like a terrib'te 
picture compared with the present, but 
it is well to bear in mind that the farm- 
ers were in a deplorable condition af- 
ter receiving four or five cents for 
their cotton for a number of years, 
and as most of the operatives either 
had previously owned small farms and 
had lost them, or were tenant farmers, 
their lot at the mill was much better 
than on the farm. 

Electric lights had been installed in 
the mill some time previous to the 
time I came here. I understand they 
used kerosene lamps previous to that. 
However, the small light globes could 
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only throw out about as much light as 
the lightning bugs, and as they were 
spaced a considerable distance apart, 
it was pretty hard to see what you 
were trying to do. My recollection is 
that accidents were a great deal more 
numerous than at present. 

I might also say that we were then 
operating Mills No. 1, No. 2 and No. 
4, and that later on, in 1903, No. | 
and No. 2 were entirely destroyed by 
a flood, and No. 3 was very badly dam- 
aged. In 1901 and 1902, Mill No. 4 at 
New Holland, Ga., was built, and in 
1907, No. 5 was built on the site of the 
old No. 1 and No. 2 plants that were 
washed away in 1908. In April 1936 
the New Holland plant was struck by 
a eyclone, destroying all the spinning 
on the top story, in addition to wreck- 
ing a large part of the carding and oth- 
er departments. 

As to the product, the old No. 1 Mill 
started up on 36-inch 56x60 4.00-yard 
sheeting, which has been one of our 
regular constructions up to the present. 
At that time most of it was soid to 
(China, India and the Red Sea trade. 
Later on, when Mills No. 2, No. 3 and 
No. 4 were built, they were all put on 
2.85-yard standard sheetings and drills 
ran that way for a number of 
years, until the Japanese gradually 
took over those markets. 

In the meantime, we built up a very 
large foreign trade with South Ameri- 
can countries, but within the past ten 
vears have practically lost this to the 
Germans, Italians and English, who 
have of course a lower operating cost. 

So you will readily see that we have 
not only had our ups and downs in the 
market, but have had troubles with 
floods and cyclones. We are very 
proud of our record in never having 
any serious difficulty with our em- 
ployees. In fact, in the whole 50 odd 
years of our operation, we have never 
had a strike except during the general 
strike in 1934 here in our South Caro- 
lina plants, we closed the plant in or- 
der to avoid trouble from the flying 
were roving around the 


ane 


mobs who 
country. 


@ Hrwin, in North Carolina, is known throughout the industry as a 


name depicting progress and success in textile manufacturing. 


The 


Erwin Cotton Mills Company, incorporated in 1892, had one plant at West 
Durham, N. C., 25,000 spindles and 1,000 looms, making denims, cham- 


brays, camlets, etc. B. 
secretary-treasurer. 
bleachery and finishing plant. 


The corporation at present has six plants 
In Durham, Mills No. 1, No. 4 and No. 6, 


N. Duke was president and W. A. Erwin was 


and a 


have 87,500 spindles and 1,902 looms; in Erwin, N. C., Mill No. 2 and 
Mill No. 5 have 64,512 spindles and 2,304 looms; and in Cooleemee, N. C.., 
Mill No. 3 has 40,080 spindles and 1,230 looms—giving a total of 192,092 


spindles and 5,436 looms. 


W. H. Ruffin is secretary and assistant treasurer. 


K. P. Lewis is president and treasurer, and 


The company manu- 


facture denims, sheetings, sheet and pillow cases, suitings, Cantons, tick- 


ings, coverts, outings, flannels, ete. 


Mr. Lewis has given an interesting 


review of his own observations during his 38 years of service with the 


company. 


By K. P. Lewis 
President and Treasurer, The Erwin Cotton Mills Company, 
Durham, N. C. 


I CAME to work for The Erwin Cotton 
Mills Company October 3, 1900, a 
graduation at 


few months after my 

the University of North Carolina. I 
have been with this company ever 
since. When I came here, the only 


mill we had was No. 1 Mill, with about 
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25,000 spindles ; half of this was 
built in 1898 and the other half added 
in 1896. I have, therefore, been in po- 
Sition to watch at close hand the prin- 
cipal developments of our business. 
When I first came to work here 
weavers were getting six to eight dol- 
lars a week, doffers, $2.40, and card 
hands and labor of that class, $4.50 a 
week, and other labor in proportion. 


one 


Automatic looms were added shortly 
after I came here. When I first came, 
it took an excellent weaver to run Six 
denims. Our people 


hours a and 


plain looms on 
were working 66 
this was promptly reduced to sixty-two 
hours and 40 minutes in our case. The 
mills were full of children. Doffer 
boys spent most of the day playing 
baseball out of doors. We never worked 
any below 12 years of age. We were 
making denims at that time. 

Since then, we have built No. 2 Mill, 
in 1903; bought No. 3 mill in 1906: 
built No. 4 Mill in 1910; built No. 
Mill in 1926; bought No. 6 Mill 
in 1982. 


You are of course thoroughly famil 


week. 


and 


iar with the hours worked today, and 


with the wages as compared with the 


Old days. One thing that impresses 
me in looking over a rather long lite 
in the textile business has been the 


constant improvements that have been 


made, not only in the equipment of the 
mill, but in the better quality of work 
turned out, and the tremendous im- 
provement in the quality of the fabric. 
So short a time 
pound breaking strength for filling in 
denims was considered good; now the 
breaking 
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strength of around SU. The evenness 
of dyeing, weaving, etc., have all been 
greatly improved. 

Another thing I notice of special in- 
terest is in the old days thriftless fam- 
ilies were constantly moving from mill 
to mill. The management was always 
having to be bothered with furnishing 
transportation, which had to be taken 
out of the payroll envelopes. In those 
days, as now, thrifty, energetc people 
got on quite well, but the other type of 
employee was always in trouble, and 
tried to solve their problems by mov- 
ing from one place to another. 

I am very glad that the old days of 
child-labor have gone forever. There is 
a great deal of truth in the old song 
that in the old days in the cotton mill 
business “Everybody Worked but 
Father’. As I see it, the elimination 
of child-labor had to be done as it was, 
gradually. When I first came here the 
elimination of all child-labor would 
have brought tremendous distress and 
financial difficulty, buf I am glad that 
the final result has been reached, and 
no one under 16 years of age is allowed 
in the mill. In our mills we do not 
want to employ any women under 18. 

For some reason, in the early days, 
the management of mills in this section 
felt it was necessary to blow the whis- 
tle a long blast of several minutes to 
wake up the cooks in the village about 
two hours before the mill started. If 
one was so unfortunate as to be awake 
at that time, this long blowing of the 
whistle was very disturbing. The 
whistle was still being blown, though 
not quite so long when I became presi- 
dent of this company, and one of the 
first things I did was to stop this whis- 
tle. 

These low-wage, long-hour conditions 
that obtained when I first came here 
look rather uncivilized to us today, but 
they must be considered in the light 
of the conditions of that day. I knew 
several families in Durham, for exam- 
ple, who worked in our mills, very nice 
looking, self-respecting people, who 
made a good appearance, had reason- 
able equipment of household furnish- 
ings, etc., and lived happily, who when 
they came from the farms a year or 
two earlier did not have a bed to sleep 
on. Regardless of what reformers and 
others may say, southern mills in my 
opinion have been a great civilizing in- 
fluence and have tremendously bettered 
the living conditions of the people 
working in them. 

There are a lot of people who never 
take advantage of opportunities, are 
lazy, inefficient and thriftless, who 
never get along in a mill or anywhere 
else. It is my opinion that the so- 
called reformers who made visits 
through the mills ever since the early 
days, concentrated their interest and 
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their investigation on this class of em- 
ployee in making adverse reports. I 
do not take the position that the mills 
have done all they should do—prob- 
ably all of us have been derelict in 
this respect, and I know a lot of mills 
whose records the management should 
be thoroughly ashamed of—but I have 
considerable respect for the industry 
as a whole, and for the progressively 
better treatment that has been accord- 
ed employees through the years, prac- 
tically all of it without any organiza- 
tion or pressure from any source. 
Another feature of our business 
which in my opinion has had a decid- 


ed influence on the well-being of our 
company and in its suecess has been 
the principles laid down by the man- 
agement at the beginning of the com- 
pany in being greatly interested in not 
only the physic#] but the spiritual and 
moral atmosphere of the mills. We 
have never wanted in our villages any 
but sober people of high character, and 
it has been the constant effort of the 
management to eliminate any other 
kind. The consequence is that our vil- 
lages today are full of good people, 
nearly all of whom lead worthy lives 
and reflect credit upon themselves and 
on the company. 


@ The mill and village at Lindale, Ga., have been a typical, large 


southern textile community. 


In 1898 it manufactured sheetings, con- 


tained 30,600 spindles and 1,132 looms, and was then the Massachusetts 
Mills in Georgia. A. W. Hunking was the agent. Since 1926 it has been 
one of the two southern plants of Pepperell Manufacturing Company. It 
now contains 112,644 spindles and 3,108 looms, and manufactures a di- 
versified line of finished fabrics, including chambrays, coverts, canton 


flannel, denims, etc. 


From 1900 until his death in 1937, the late beloved Captain Harry 


Parish Meikleham was the agent at Lindale. 


He was succeeded by R. 


Donald Harvey, to whom we are indebted for the following interesting 
and factual review of progress in wages, living expenses and living con- 
ditions, based on experience and records in this well-known southern 


textile community. 


By R. Donald Harvey 
Agent, Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Lindale, Ga. 


THE VILLAGE of Lindale was only 

three years of age in 1898, and 
might be classed as a typical mill town 
of the time—peopled by employees who 
had come from a few other scattered 
mill towns, farmers whose crops had 
failed, widows with a house full of 
children. The inhabitants made little 
progress until a few years later, having 
little time except for attention to du- 
ties in the mill. 
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Living conditions were hard, but 
were an improvement for some who 
had come from the mountains of the 
adjoining counties, and for some who 
had come from farms and had not yet 
recovered the losses of the Civil War; 
for this time, remember, was only 26) 
years past Reconstruction days. Houses 
were crowded—the rule being a hand 
to the room, and the kitchen was 


counted as a room, with small children 
and elders who were unable to work. 
It was very common for a house to 
average two or more persons per room. 
Drinking water was from the reservoir 
through the water system, and was 
never tested for purity, and was not 
treated. Quite a good many house- 
keepers made frequent trips to the 
spring for water for drinking purposes, 
and when this became too warm, an- 
other trip to the spring was made, for 
ice at the time was unknown in a mil! 
village. 

It was not until about five years lat- 
er that ice was procurable, and then 
large ice boxes, with coils through 
which the water flowed, were installed 
at convenient locations throughout the 
village. Drinking water was carried 
from these in buckets to the homes. 
Today most of the families are own- 
ers of electric refrigerators. 

No ice was furnished to employées 
in the mills, but second hands took up 
a weekly collection for the purchase 
of ice, and those who failed to contrib- 
ute either drank warm hydrant water 
or went thirsty. 

Typhoid fever and smallpox were 
taken as a matter of course, as there 
was no known cure. Each doctor had 
his own method, and if it worked you 
lived, and if not, it was too bad. More 
typhoid patients died from acidosis 
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and diarrhea, brought on more by the 
starvation cure than from the disease 
itself. Inoculation was unheard of and 
was not in general use until some 15 
years later, and was looked upon then 
skeptically by a good many. In fact, 
harsh rules had to be enforced and 
several families preferred moving from 
the village to being inoculated or vac- 
cinated. Fly screens were unknown at 
this time in a mill villag 

At this time there was only one doc- 
tor in the vicinity, and his home was 
two miles away; and he, of course, 
without a telephone. 

There was no school building in the 
village, a tenement house being used 
for the purpose; and the nearest 
church was a mile and a half away, and 
had been there since before the Civil 
War. However, church services were 
held at intervals in the tenement schoo! 
house, In the older mill towns 
churehes and school buildings, of 
course, had been established. 


Amusements were rare, as_ there 
were no public buildings; and about 


the only harmless thing to do was to 
buy a nickel’s worth of lemons and a 
little sugar, and go to the spring on 
Sundays and make lemonade and spin 
yarns. Or, if one’s taste was different 
he could drop down to the creek just 
below the mill fence, and find there 
men and boys by the dozens in groups 
of five to ten amusing themselves with 
cards and dice—and going broke. Some 
years later there were actually counted 
more than a hundred on one particular 
Sunday afternoon engaged in this occu- 
pation. 

When the new agent came to the vil- 
lage in 1901, he was horrified, on pay- 


ing a visit to the tenement school 
building, to find that the building was 


So crowded that it was necessary for a 
part of one grade to sit on the steps 
from the first to the second floor. Soon 
after his arrival, conditions began to 
improve; and realizing that a happy 
and contented employee made the best 
worker, and the best worker made the 
best citizen, he spent the remainder of 
his life toward bettering the living con- 
ditions of his people, and in improving 
their moral and physical being, and in 
making his village a model mill town. 

Our records show that in 1903 our 
mill employed 1,393 people. Out of this 
number there were 374 under 16 years 


of age. Today we are employing ap- 
proximately 2,000 and have only six 


workers under 18 years of age. 

For the amusement of our people we 
have built an auditorium with a pic- 
ture show, swimming pool, reading 
room, pool room, bowling alleys and 
lunch room, This community building 
is open every day and night in the 
week with the exception of Sundays 
during the hours that the churches are 


having services. 

There are three churches in our vil- 
lage that are owned by the mill. We 
also have several baseball teams, soft- 
ball teams, and many other forms of 


recreation. On every Sunday afternoon 
during the summer we have band con 
certs. 
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We have four trained nurses and two 
doctors on our payroll who look after 
the health of our 


ployee is given a complete 


people. Every em 
physical ex 
amination once each year without anys 
cost to him. All of our school childre! 
have their teeth inspected by a dentis 


twice during the year, and they are re 


A Spinning Room Payroll of 188! 





This interesting 


Mfg. Company, who writes: 


‘‘This is a photograph of the first instructions given by Mr. R. 


superintendent, to Mr. 
and served the Anniston Manufacturing 


native of Maine, and for a long time was’ with the 
little boys who worked for him was Mr. T. 


Noyes, our overseer of spinning, 


H. Rennie, 
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exhibit is from Fred O. Tyler, secretary, Anniston (Ala.) 


McCarthy, our first 
in 1881. Mr. Noyes is still alive, 
Company splendidly for 50 years. He is a 


- +#} 
O1 vile 


Androscoggin Mills. where one 
the senior living ex-president of 


the American Cotton Manufacturers Association. 


‘*The mill at the time of these instructions was exactly 
spindles each. 
Today the spindle speed approximates 9,000 r.p 


ner’s job consisted of 4 sides of 96 
under 6,000 r.p.m. 


can easily take care of 8 sides of 120 spindles. 
this memorandum on labor utilization, 


times as much as in 1881. In fact, 
hands, would make us require at 


the present time, 


5,000 spindles, and a spin- 
The spindle speed was somewhat 
m., and a spinner 
Our spinners today are producing 4.2 
showing 43 


for the same jobs, 245 employees. 


If the accepted difference in cost of living between the present time and the time we 


started operation is considered. 


it at once 


becomes obvious that the textile worker has 


had the benefit of every bit of added production.’’ 


In the above instructions, 


week, 


doffers (25 cents a day each) total weekly payroll, $16.80; 


(at $1.00 a day), $6.00 per week, and so on. 
McCarthy naively added, 


43 hands, is $121.20—and Mr. 
If you can do better than this, do it.”’ 


the payroll 
13 spinners (45 cents a day each) total weekly payroll, 


includes: | overseer, 


15.00 per 
$35.10; 12 
| slasher tender 
The total weekly payroll, for 


“Mr. Noyes, Sir: 
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quired to go to the dentist, and this 
work is also done without charge. All 
employees and people living in our vil- 
lage are required to be vaccinated and 
inoculated against typhoid fever once 
each year. No charges are made for 
these inoculations, 

The majority of our employees who 
live in our village own cows and they 
are furnished pastures and barns, and 
ure required to have their cows tested 
for tuberculosis and Bangs’ disease. 
All dogs are also_inoculated once each 
year to prevent hydrophobia. 

Now let’s turn back 40 years from 
today and see what a dollar would buy, 
and that will make us realize that a 
dollar in those days was some money. 
Side meat at 5 cents per pound was a 
little under lard at 6 cents. Eggs were 
selling at 8 cents and frying chickens 
at 10 cents each. Dry beans were 10 
cents per gallon and coffee 1214 cents 
per pound. 

We find in our files a list of com- 
modities, evidently a week’s supply for 
a large family, as follows: 100 lbs. of 
tlour, 1 bushel of meal, 10 Ibs. of meat, 
10 Ibs. of lard, 10 lbs. aps sugar, 1 doz. 
eggs, 4 chickens and 2 Ibs. of butter. 
This list of commodities could be 
bought in 1898 for $4.73; in 1910 for 
$9.65. In 1919, just ofter the war, 
we would be stuck for $26.48, and to- 
day the group would cost $11.20, which 
is an increase of 137 per cent over the 
cost in 1898. 

Now let’s see about the wages paid 
in 18S98—and don’t forget that these 
figures are for a week’s wages and 
that a week meant 66 hours of work. 
Loom fixers were “tops” at $9.00 per 
week; the average card grinder drew 
down $5.28; sweepers, $1.32; fly frame 
hands, $5.41; warp spinners, $2.15; and 
filling spinners, $1.82. It is interesting 
to note that common labor on the yard 
was paid 7 cents per hour as against 
the average weaver’s earnings of 5% 
cents per hour, or $3.80 per week. The 
average hourly earnings, overseers anid 
second hands not included, in 1898, 
were 5.5 cents; in 1910, 11.1 cents; in 
1919, 32.3 cents; and at present the av- 
erage is approximately 40 cents. 

Thus it is seen that the average 
weekly wages of today, representing 40 
work hours, will buy considerably more 
than the wages of 66 work hours of 40 
years ago. It is true that there are more 
ways for the mill employee to spend 
his money; but at the same time he 
gets more out of life. The race for 
the betterment of his uplifting and 
welfare started more than 20 years 
ago, and it is safe to say that, with 
modern living conditions, the attention 
given to his physical condition by the 
operators of the mill village of today, 
his span of life has been increased by) 
at least 10 years. 
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Day nursery and nurses’ home — = the sh asain _— Company at 
its plant at Lindale, Ga. , , : : ' 


@ Avondale Mills in Alabama were established in 1897, so their prog- 
ress and growth has been contemporaneous with the life of this maga- 
zine. In 1898, Avondale Mills consisted of one plant, in Birmingham, with 


approximately 35,000 spindles and 1,000 looms. 


Braxton Bragg Comer 


was president and treasurer and J. T. H. Lewis was secretary. The 


product was print cloths. 


They now have ten plants with approximately 


275,000 spindles and 4,600 looms, located in Birmingham, Pell City, Syca- 
more, Sylacauga, Alexander City, and Stevenson. In these Avondale 
Mills communities there is evidence everywhere of a constant urge for 
improvement in citizenship. Any visitor would be impressed that im 
these communities there is evidence of urge and effort on the part of 
everyone who lives there for the attainment of higher and higher stand- 
ards. Donald Comer, for many years president of the corporation and 
now chairman of the board, who is a former president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, has told us here of the changes that 
he has witnessed along certain lines during his own connection with the 


textile industry. 


By Donald Comer 


Chairman, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., and Cowikee Mills, 
Eufaula, Ala. 


IN 1886 NO ONE KNEW that malaria 

was transmitted by mosquitos. 
It was still the common belief that ma- 
laria came out of river and creek bot- 
toms and low lands. I was born in 
1877 on a South Alabama plantation. 
Nearby were the bottoms of the 
Cowikee creeks and the low lands of 
the Chattahoochee River were not far 





Mr. Comer 


away. Quinine was the cure for ma- 
laria and in those days it was sold in 
bulk. My mother used to say that she 
filled so many capsules with quinine 
that she absorbed through her fingers 
all that her system needed. 

In an effort to get away from ma- 
laria, my father moved his family in 
1886 from his plantation home to An- 
niston, Ala., in the mountains of North 


Alabama. There I saw my first cot- 
ton mill. The railroad divided that 
part of town where we lived from the 
cotton mill and the homes of the peo- 
ple who worked in the mill. Boys of 
my age were running in gangs. The 
cotton mill boys to us were “factory 
erackers”. (I don’t know what Tfhey 
called us. Individual boys crossing 
the railroad risked a rocking. The 
cotton mill community was aside and 
apart from the rest of the town. 

I have seen that same situation in 
so many other mill towns but I have 
lived to see this barrier line, whether 
a railroad, a creek, or a street, grad- 
ually disappear. I have seen boys and 
girls from these mill communities be- 
come class presidents and honor stu- 
dents in competition and relation with 
all the children of the town. I have 
seen them win college scholarships and 
come home to take places of responsi- 
bility in their selected vocations, but I 
am getting ahead of my story. 

My father moved in 1890 to Birming- 
ham and in 1897 he became the head of 
a group of local citizens who sponsored 
the building of Avondale Mills—a print 
cloth mill of some 35,000 spindles and 
1,000 looms. I watched the building 
of this mill—I saw the first families 
moved in from the country. 
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The mill was built outside of the 
city limits. ‘There was no sanitary 
sewerage; no city water; no lights. 
The houses rented for 25 cents per 
room per month. The looms were 
plain with suck-shuttles. Grandchil- 
dren of some of these first families are 
employees here today. In the mean- 
time, we have become a part of the city 
of Birmingham. Every house has the 
usualy light and plumbing fixtures. The 
rent today is 35 cents per room per 
week and this includes a_e certain 
amount of free water and free light. 
There are hot and cold shower baths, 
a swimining pool, men’s and women’s 
clubs, a community house, a kindergar- 
ten, and a full-time nurse. 

There was no child labor law in Ala- 
bama; there was no limit to hours and 
the only yard stick in the matter of 
wages was the cotton farmer’s wage. 
Dofter boys were paid from 25 to 50 
cents per day. They were not under 
very much control or discipline. They 
came into the mill and went out of the 
mill pretty much at will. Spinners 
earned from 75 cents to $1.00; weavers 
$1.25 to $1.50—$1.50 to $1.75 were top 
wages. The mill started at 6:00 A. 
M. and stopped at 6:00 P. M. with 45 
minutes for lunch. On Saturday it 
stopped at 3:00 P. M., which made 66 
hours a week, and yet during this pe- 
riod there were more bankrupt mills 
than there were successful ones. And 
as hard as these conditions seemed, the 
mechanics of the hoe were harder. 
There were always more people than 
there were mill jobs. 

Avondale’s first sale was for print 
cloths at 148 cents per yard. In the 
trade papers of New York there were 
always two quotations: One for north- 
ern made goods and one for southern- 
made goods. The southern goods sold 
at an average of one cent per pound 
less than the northern goods, and in 
addition to that, had to pay the freight 
to the northern market. Some people 
thought it would be that way forever. 

The southern goods also were sold 
through commission houses, and had to 
carry a burden of from 2 to 4 per cent, 
whereas, northern goods were sold for 
1, of 1 per cent brokerage. It was 
some years later that I learned that in 
buying machinery southern mills paid 
a higher price than the northern mills 
for the same machines. Southern mills 
paid the freight-—-northern mills did 
not. 

This same situation was true as re 
gards mill supplies. Northern supply 
houses had two prices, one for south- 
ern mills and one for northern mills, 
and the question of cash or credit was 
not involved. 

In 1908 we replaced our plain looms 
with the Draper automatic looms and 
weavers found it easier to handle 40 


Nursery operated 
by Exposition Cot- 
ton Mills in At- 


lanta, Ga. 


of these than to 
run six to eight of 
the old looms. The 
sarber-Colman au- 
tomatie tying ma- 
chine was coming 
on the market. We put one in and with 
two people this machine did the work 
of 25 people and did it better. Thirty 
years later this same machine is still 
in operation. 

In coming with the mill I began to 
try to know the people. I tried to know 
not only the people who worked in the 
mills but their families, and during all 
of these years I have enjoyed the 
friendship of the people who work in 
our mills and I don’t know where I 
have any better friends. I have had a 
chance of knowing many of them in 
rather intimate ways. As illustrative 
of the fine qualities of my mil] friends. 
I will mention just two families. 

In talking about some of these 
friends of ours, I will use some names 
in the stories but they will not be the 
right names. 

Mrs. Smith worked in the mill. She 
had a family of five young children 
and another baby was to come soon. 
Her husband was a drinker and irre- 
sponsible in every way. Mrs. Smith, in 
quitting work, had an opportunity to 
Stay with a farmer where her chil- 
dren’s work could help pay their ex- 
penses while she waited for the birth 
of her baby. I asked her if she wanted 
to let Mr. Smith go with her, and al- 
though he had been nothing but trouble 
to the family, she replied that she had 
married him for better or worse and 
wherever she went, he could come too 
if he wanted to. Afterward they came 
back to the mill. She stuck to her 
husband and it was almost a miracle 
to me that he afterward quit drinking 
entirely and became a sober husband 
and father, and although he is now 
dead, the widow with a daughter and 
a grandchild are living in a home that 
they own adjacent to one of our mill 
communities. 

There was a widow, Mrs. Jones. She 
had one daughter. She has worked 
hard for herself and this girl. She was 
able to put the girl through High 
School. She had looked forward to 
the time when her daughter could go 
to work and let her rest. An oppor- 
tunity came for her daughter to go on 
to college. Tired as she was, she con 
tinned her job. A cancer came, an op- 
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eration, but the girl Stayed on at « 


lege and finished her course with: 
knowledge of her mother’s condition 

I doubt whether there are any 
munities in any cross-section of oul 
people where a stranger in trouble and 
in need of shelter is more welcome 
than in the homes of the people whom 
[I know who work in the mills. In ey 
ery community that I know there has 
developed and there is developing 
higher type of citizenship, boys and 
virls who already are being heard fron 
in every department of our social | 
professional, business, political, educa 
tional, and religious. 

Nothing gave me more pleasure than 
that the retiring president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso 
ciation devoted his remarks at our an 
nual convention to the people who 
worked in the mills of the South. 

A hundred years ago, David Livings 
ton. a Seottish boy, was working in 
sritish textile mill. He worked 14 
hours a day for 10 cents a day. Sey 
enty-five years ago Henry M. Leland 
the builder of the Cadillae and Lincoln 
automobiles, says his widowed mother 
raised her family in a New England 
textile community where they worked 


, 


12 hours a day for 25 cents. Stanley 

High, writing in January tor 

Saturday Evening Post, said that 
lI 


, 
«ii 


Greensboro, N. C., in a Cone Mill 
employee that 40 years ago was making 
44 cents for 12 hours was being paid 
44 cents for one hour now. Genera! 
Hugh Johnson says that when the tex 
tile code was signed, more progress 
was made in the matter of textile 
wages and working conditions than 
had been made in the previous 1 
years, and the people who are in 
eharge of the textile industry of the 
South were so anxious for the benefits 
that were being promised under 
pending legislation that they were 
ready with their code the day the 
NIRA became a law. They were glad 
to have a part in reducing their hours 
to 40 a week and to have a part in 
the removal of the last vestige of child 
labor and in the fixing of a wage 
schedule that had the approval of the 
President. 
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Twenty-Five Years of Rayon 


A review of progress, in its tirst quarter- 
century. of this fiber and its uses 


By Stanley B. Hunt 


Textile Economics Bureau, Inc., New York City 


THE PAST 25 YEARS have seen 

the rise of the rayon indus- 
try to a position of real importance 
in the textile picture. In the early 
days, rayon was regarded as an 
adulterant, imitator or substitute. 
But by virtue of its constant im- 
provement, rayon today is accept- 
ed as a separate and individual 
textile possessing many desirable 
qualities of its own. 

Rayon may be defined as the 
modern, scientifically-made tex- 
tile—a product of man’s genius as 
symbolized by the test tube and 
machine. It is modern because it 
is produced to give new and de- 
sirable style, price, and service- 
ability features which are not ob- 
tainable in the natural fibers. 

Today rayon is produced by 
three processes of manufacture in 
the United States, namely the vis- 
cose process, the acetate process, 
and the cuprammonium process. 
From 1920-1934 rayon was also 
produced in this country by the 
nitrocellulose process. At the pres- 
ent time there are 18 companies 
with 29 plants producing rayon in 
the United States. Of this total 
there are 14 companies with 23 
plants which manufacture viscose 
rayon; 5 companies with 5 plants 
manufacturing acetate rayon; and 
2 companies with 2 plants making 
cuprammonium rayon. Several 
companies produce both the vis- 
cose and the acetate rayon yarns. 
Fourteen of the rayon plants are 
located in the South, the remain- 


ing 15 being in the North. 

The present size and importance 
of the American rayon industry is 
also shown by the number of peo- 
ple employed in the various units. 
The rayon-producing industry 
alone employed some 57,000 work- 
ers in 1937. An additional 100,000 
workers are employed in rayon 
weaving mills and there are 
around 40,000 employees in the 
rayon knitting industry. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people are 
also engaged in the converting 
and dyeing and finishing of rayon, 
in the rayon garment cutting 
trades, and in all phases of rayon 
goods distribution. 

Rayon is made in two principal 
forms—filament rayon yarn and 
rayon staple fiber. The fundamen- 
tal principle in the manufacture 
of rayon yarn is the same for all 
three processes. Cellulose is con- 
verted into a solution and then 
this solution is forced through the 
tiny holes of a spinnerette into a 
medium which coagulates the fine 
streams as they emerge. Thus 
continuous filaments of cellulose, 
or compounds of cellulose, are 
formed which are then condi- 
tioned, processed, and made into 
yarn for use by the weaver or 
knitter. 


The Growth in the Production 
of Rayon Yarns 


The first domestically-made ray- 
on yarn, on a commercial basis, 
was produced by the viscose pro- 


TABLE !|—United States Production of Rayon Yarn (in Pounds) 


Viscose, 
Cupra and Nitro* Acetate Total 
ere ee eee a 1,111,000 
eee 23,947,000 120,000 24,067,000 
erent 70,408,000 5,147,000 75,599,000 
a IS RAS ELS ra 116,379,000 18,291,000 134,670,000 
PRN eee 238,191,000 74,045,000 312,236,000 


*The nitrocellulose production (prior to the abandonment of this process in 19384) and 
the cuprammonium production data are combined with the viscose process production to avoid 
disclosure of individual company operations. 


cess in 1911. Today over 70 per 
cent of domestic rayon yarn is 
manufactured by this method. In 
1919 the acetate process made its 
commercial appearance in this 
country and was followed by the 
cuprammonium process in 1926. 

The production of rayon yarn by 
each of these processes of manu- 
facture has grown tremendously 
over the intervening years. Table 
I shows the production of rayon 
by process for selected years. 

The significant feature of this , 
data is, of course, the magnitude 
of the growth in total rayon yarn 
production. But further, these data 
show that the production of each 
type of yarn has grown in a more 
or less independent manner; that 
is, the growth of the acetate ray- 
on yarn production has not been 
adversely affected by the growth 
of the viscose process, rayon and 
vice versa. 


Technological Progress in the 
Manufacture of Rayon 


This great progress has been 
made possible by intense research 
in the rayon producing industry 
itself, as well as in the rayon fab- 
ricating industries. These _ re- 
searches have centered around im- 
provements in the methods of man- 
ufacturing rayon, improved yarn 
qualities, and in new uses and 
styles of merchandise. 

Many improvements have been 
made in each of the three process- 
es of manufacture and in the tech- 
nique of operation. Spinning solu- 
tions are now prepared with less 
waste; the spinning and process- 
ing machinery has been simplified 
in design; solution concentrations 
are more rigidly controlled; meth- 
ods of bleaching have been im- 
proved; and there is greater speed 
in the packaging of yarn. These 
are but a few of the improvements 
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(prior to its abandonment in 1934) and 
the cuprammonium production data are 
combined with the viscose process pro- 
duction to avoid disclosure of individual 
company operations . . . + « « e 


that have brought rayon manutac- 
turing to the present point of high 
precision and scientific control. 


Improvement in Rayon Yarn Qualities 


Accompanying these achieve- 
ments in the production processes 
have come improvements in yarn 
qualities such as greater uniformi- 
ty, higher textile strength, luster 
control, greater variety of filament 
size and an enlarged denier range. 

The scientific conditions under 
which rayon is produced have en- 
dowed it with a controllable uni- 
formity not realizable in other tex- 
tile fibers. Uniformity of luster, 
denier, and dyeing properties are 
but a few of the qualities pos- 
sessed by the present-day rayons. 

The tensile strength of rayons 
has been constantly improved. It 
has been authoritatively stated 
that the dry strength of viscose 
rayon has been increased at least 
50 per cent, and the wet strength 
over 40 per cent, in the decade 
from 1928 to 1937. Similarly, the 
strength of the acetate and cup- 
rammonium yarns has been im- 
proved. 

Another significant development 
in rayon yarn was the introduction 


of the delustered or pigmented 
yarns. In 1926 the first “semi- 
dull” rayon yarn was produced, 
and in 1929 the full-dull yarn was 
introduced. The advent of these 
dull yarns widened rayon’s appli- 
cation in such fabrics as crepes, 
underwear, drapery and _ uphols- 
tery fabrics, etc. 

The rayon manufacturers have 
also made notable progress in re- 
ducing the size of rayon filament 
spun by their machines. Where- 
as in 1918 the typical 150 denier 
yarn contained but 12 filaments 
(or 12.5 deniers per filament), to- 
day there is produced a 150 denier 
yarn with 225 filaments, or two 
thirds of a denier per filament. 
By comparison, this yarn is about 
twice as fine as the average silk 
filament. 

Similarly, the denier or size 
range of rayon yarns has been en- 
larged. In the early twenties ray- 
on yarns for volume use were gen- 
erally not produced much finer 
than 150 denier, while today a 45 
denier yarn is offered commercial- 
ly. Also there has been a widen- 
ing of the range of coarser deniers 
to include yarns as coarse as 900 
denier. Some yarns are also made 
both above and below the accepted 
commercial range of 45-900 de- 
nier. 


Improvements in the Fabrication 
of Rayon 


A great deal of credit for ray- 
on’s progress must also be given 
to the fabricating industries. The 
weaving industry, which has be- 
come the greatest consumer of 
rayon yarn, has contributed much 
to technological progress, in co- 
operation with the textile machin- 
ery industry. Developments such 
as high-speed cone creels, the spe- 
cial warp-sizing machines for fine 
denier yarns, and the high-speed 
automatic weaving looms designed 
especially for rayon are just a few 
of the achievements of this indus- 
try. Also, the knitting industry 
has greatly increased its efficiency 
of operation and raised the quality 
of knitted rayon fabrics by such 
improvements as increased ma- 
chine speeds, especially-developed 
warp knitting machines, and a 
general improvement in the per- 
formance of standard _ knitting 
equipment. 
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The dyeing industry, too, has 
developed special equipment and 
new techniques. The dye charac- 
teristics of the various rayon 
yarns are better known today, with 
the result that is possible to pro- 
duce rayon fabrics in a limitless 
range of colors. Of utmost impor- 
tance also is that rayon fabrics, 
whether yarn or piece dyed, can 
be uniformly dyed in fast colors. 
In addition, the unique dyeing af- 
finities of acetate rayon has made 
it possible to obtain two-tone or 
eross-dye effects in fabrics wher- 
ever this type rayon is in mixture 
with other rayons or with the oth- 
er fibers. 

Progress in the finishing of ray- 
ons also has kept pace. A notable 
achievement here has been the Im- 
pregnation of rayon fabrics with 
especially-developed resins to give 
a permanent crease-resistant qual- 
ity to fabrics which otherwise 
would be easily creased. 


The Development of Rayon 
Staple Fiber 


The development of rayon staple 
fiber in this country marked the 
beginning of a new chapter in the 
history of the rayon industry. His- 
torically, rayon staple fiber was 
first commercially produced in 
Germany during the war. The lack 
of such raw materials as cotton 
and wool led to the cutting up of 
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continuous filament yarn _ into 
short uniform lengths which were 
known as “stapelfaser.” 

The idea developed very slowly 
and it was not until about 1930 
that European countries became 
interested in rayon staple in a 
large way. Even then, they be- 
came interested primarily because 
a number of them were faced by 
the dilemma of insufficient sup- 
plies of domestically-produced na- 
tural fibers and inadequate for- 
eign exchange. Special methods 
for producing rayon staple were 
rapidly developed and the indus- 
try began to grow at an amazing 
rate, especially in Japan, Germany, 
and Italy. 

During the past several years 
the growth in these three nation- 
alistic countries has been further 
aided by government decrees mak- 
ing it mandatory to use staple fi- 
ber in mixture with the natural fi- 
bers. Only recently the Japanese 
Government has gone a step fur- 
ther and decreed that all goods 
formerly made of cotton for home 
consumption are to be made of 
rayon staple fiber. 

On the other hand, the develop- 
ment of staple fiber in the United 
States has been entirely different, 
inasmuch as there is no shortage 
of natural fibers. The increasing 
use of staple fiber in this country 
has depended on its ability to of- 
fer new style effects in competi- 
tion with the other natural fibers. 

The first domestic staple fiber 
was produced commercially by the 
viscose process in 1927, but its ac- 
ceptance at first was erratic. How- 


Rayon consumption in knitting: A modern fabric knitting plant utilizing 


rayon on cones 
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TABLE 2—The Consumption of Rayon in the United States (in Pounds) 


Filament Rayon 
Rayon Yarn. Staple Fiber Total 
SS oe ae ee 2,875,000 sn anibin 2,985,00)) 
RHE eee STE ) - 24,750,000 
ES de iadeaie 100,050,000 200,000 100,250,000 
ERR nereeey s eerere 152,025,000 3,300,000 155,325,000 
 - ee 261,200,000 40,350,000 301,550,000 


ever, by 1930 the producers of 
staple fiber, yarn spinners, and 
fabricators had become familiar 
with its properties, with the re- 
sult that a regular and increasing 
demand for staple fiber was cre- 
ated. 

After the success of the viscose 
process type staple, an acetate 
staple fiber was introduced in 1935 
and finally in the latter part of 
1937 a cuprammonium type staple 
fiber appeared on the market. 

Most of the domestically-pro- 
duced staple fiber in the United 
States today is of the viscose type. 
Viscose process staple fiber is pro- 
duced by special staple fiber spin- 
ning machines which have a great 
many more holes per spinnerette 
than those used for spinning the 
continuous filament type of yarn. 
The filaments are spun in a rope- 
like form and then cut into short 
lengths. These short fibers may 
then be spun into yarn by the cot- 
ton, silk, wool or worsted yarn 
spinning systems. The resultant 
yarn is known as spun rayon yarn. 

The bird’s-eye-view of rayon 
consumption given in Table 2 
shows that rayon yarn consump- 
tion continues to grow apace, while 
rayon staple fiber is growing in 
leaps and bounds. The tremen- 
dous increase in rayon consump- 
tion is clearly shown by the fact 





that in 1937 the consumption of 
rayon was just three times great- 
er than in 1927. 

Among the fabricating indus- 
tries, the weaving industry is the 
largest user of rayon today. In 
1937 this industry consumed 75 
per cent of all of the rayon yarn 
consumed. The underwear and 
outerwear industry was second in 
importance, consuming 15 per cent 
of the total consumption in 1937, 
while hosiery accounted for 5 per 
cent, narrow woven 3 per cent, and 
miscellaneous outlets 2 per cent. 
By contrast, the knitting industry 
consumed 70 per cent of all rayon 
in this country 20 years ago, the 
weaving industry taking the bal- 
ance of 30 per cent. 


The Consumption of Rayon by Uses 


To give perspective to the con- 
sumption of rayon by these vari- 
ous industries in 1937, Table 3 has 
been prepared to show the import- 
ance of rayon in the principal type 
of woven and knit goods. The 
corresponding use of silk in these 
items is given for comparative 
purposes. 

These data again emphasize the 
overwhelming importance of rayon 
in woven goods, particularly in 
dresses where the amount of ray- 
on consumed is over 25 times 
greater than the amount of silk 
consumed for the same purpose. 
With the exception of hosiery, ray- 
on is also predominant in the knit 
goods industry. It is interesting 
to note here that 72 per cent of the 
total silk consumed in 1937 went 
into hosiery. 


The Widespread Uses of Rayon 


The uses of rayon yarn are 
many and widespread. As already 
noted, rayon is found in such items 
of women’s wear as underwear, 
dresses, and hosiery, and also in 
men’s clothing and furnishings; in 
household items such as curtains, 
draperies, and upholsteries; and 
in many miscellaneous uses such 
as luggage linings, umbrella 
cloths, and braids. Through the 




















development of an extra strong 
yarn, rayon also has found appli- 
cation in truck and passenger car 
tires, and also in yacht sails. 

The development of staple fiber 
has added a new list of uses for 
rayon. While filament yarn has 
been used in smooth fabrics such 
as crepes, satins, taffetas, etc., 
rayon staple fiber has made it pos- 
sible to produce rayon fabrics that 
simulate wool and cotton in tex- 
ture. 


Uses of Staple Fiber 


Rayon staple fiber has been used 
alone in all-spun rayon fabrics as 
well as in mixtures with wool and 
cotton. The unique properties of 
rayon staple fiber have opened new 
vistas in fabric development with 
the result that today many new 
style and fabric effects are avail. 
able that hitherto were unknown. 
Such fabrics as the all-spun rayon 
challis-type cloth and the wash- 
able shantungs have become popu- 
lar. Spun rayon and woo! 
combinations in men’s 
suitings such as home- 
spuns, tweeds, and gab- 











Some of the 400 S-3 shuttle changing looms on rayon in the Carter Fabrics 
Corp., Greensboro, N. C. ; oo ' US ; 


Besides offering the consumer 
new styles and value, staple fiber 
has also been of benefit to textile 
faoricators. Cotton spinners and 
weavers are given the opportunity 
to utilize their equipment and ma- 
chinery more completely. In ad- 





from staple fiber and thereby com- 
pete with the products of the wool- 
en and worsted industry. Staple 
fiber also offers the opportunity 
for the woolen and worsted trades 
to obtain greater style effects in 
their fabrics. 


Rayon Price Reductions 


As equally astounding as 
the growth in the con- 
has 
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ardines have come into sumption of rayon 

prominence. In the knit- mS —_ been the decline in ray- 
ted fabrics, spun rayon a carttdeead HOSIERY on prices. Filament ray- 
is used in underwear, on has declined from a 
gloves, and men’s hos- 1937 high of $6 per pound in 
iery. And finally, spun N 1920 to a current price 
rayon has also found ap- ~ 75% ~~ eee of 49 cents per pound 
plication in fabrics other a ea ee a Se for the 150 denier yarn. 
than wearing apparel, proportionate consumption of rayon by different Similar reductions have 
among which may be classes of textiles ; ' also been made in staple 
listed plushes, draperies, fiber prices. The current 
and upholsteries and other fabrics dition, the cotton industry may price of viscose staple fiber is 25 


of a similar character. 


now produce  wool-like fabrics 


TABLE 3—1937 United States Consumption of Rayon Yarns and Silk 
(in Pounds) 


Woven Goods Rayon Silk 
la 138,000,000 9,200,000 
Piece Goods (sold by the vard) . 16,500,000 1,500,000 
Re a Se eae ae ee 22,000,000 500,000 
Underwear (also see Knit Goods) - 20,000,000 4,500,000 
..  _ ree saaitadi adsiamenneed 3,000,000 1,000,000 
Neckwear Fabrics ___~_-__--__- 4,000,000 800,000 
Narrow Fabrics, Ribbons, etc. _____-_-__- 6,000,000 900,000 
Marqu.settes  ~______- ea eee : 2,500,000 
Bedspreads __-_ .--_---- — , 4,000,000 eo 
Tapestries, Draperies and Upholsteries 11,500,000 100,000 

Knit Goods 
Circular-Knit Underwear 26,000,000 
RE eae i 14,000,000 39,000,000 
Flat-Knit Underwear and Gloves - 7,000,000 100,000 
mest Outerwear ............- 8,000,000 300,000 
Other Knit Goods ________- | 300,000 4 eet 

All Other Uses ___-- oe 15,000,000 500,000 


TOTAL 


54.000.000 





300.000.000 


cents per pound as compared with 
60 cents per pound in 1927; and the 
present price of acetate staple fiber 
at 46 cents per pound as recently as 
80 cents per pound as recently as 
1937. These substantial price de- 
clines, accompanied by the im- 
provement in rayon qualities, go 
far in explaining rayon’s meteoric 
rise to prominence. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, it may be said 
that the past quarter of a century 
has seen the development of a tex- 
tile fiber that and individ- 
ual. Because rayon is produced 
under scientifically-controlled con- 
ditions, it possesses a uniformity 
and at the 
unexcelled by 
ber. 


is new 


same time a versatility 


any other textile fi- 
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PREVIOUS TO the invention of 

the cotton gin textiles were 
wool. The two terms were synony- 
mous. Wool is the oldest fibre used 
for human raiment. Its use pre- 
ceded silk in China or cotton in 
Egypt. The invention of the cot- 
ton gin popularized the use of 
cotton by reducing the price of the 
fibre. But wool marches on. It 
is indispensable for certain pur- 
poses. 

The wool business in the United 
States is almost as old as the coun- 
try. It is generally believed that 
first sheep brought here came over 
with Cortez when he was intent on 
conquering the Mexicans. Members 
of his expedition, wandering north- 
ward, settled in what is now Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, taking sheep 
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producing country in the world. 
Australia is first and Argentine is 
third. The quality of the wool 
grown here is excellent as an aver- 
age. Many expert wool men go as 
far as to claim that the wool that 
comes from the southwest corner of 
Pennsylvania, the northern part of 
West Virginia, and the southeast 
corner of Ohio is the best produced 
in the world. 

The average United States clip is 
now about 360 million pounds. The 
average pulled wool production is 
about 66 million pounds. Even 
those large quantities are not 
enough to take care of the demands 
of the country in normal times. 
Further quantities have to be im- 
ported to keep spindles and looms 
going. This year is an exception. 


A bird's-eye perspective of the present plant of the Peerless Woolen Mills, 


Rossville, Ga. 


with them. Some of the existing 
herds, there, are thought to be di- 
rect descendants of those sheep. 


Wool Raising 


From that small beginning sheep 
raising is now a part of the rural 
life of every state in the union. The 
smallest state production is that of 
Rhode Island, about 12,000 pounds 
yearly, and the largest is Texas, 
about 63 million pounds yearly. The 
area of Texas accounts to some ex- 
tent for the high ‘figure, but aside 
from that the state probably pro- 
duces more wool per square mile 
than any other state. The United 
States is the second largest wool 


The consumption has been so low 
that it appears as if no foreign 
wool will enter the country. Wools 
of a specialty character, such as 
fine Australians, New Zealand and 
carpet wools are the exception. 
The last 40 years have seen many 
changes in the wool business in 
this country—in methods of manu- 
facture, in mill methods and in 
number of establishments operat- 
ing on woolen and worsted fabrics. 
At the turn of the century there 
were more mills listed as woolen 
and worsted manufacturers than 
there are today. In spite of that 
fact there is more wool consumed 
now than then. The answer of 


Forty Years of Wool Manufacture 


A review of technological. geographical 
and other trends in this division 








course is that the business is slow- 
ly being concentrated in large 
plants. In the last ten years, mills 
that are still in business, are oper- 
ating machinery at a much higher 
speed than they ever dreamed of in 
1898. It is new, precision built, 
almost fully automatic machinery. 


Government production and con- 
sumption figures indicate that the 
use of wool has steadily grown. 
This, in spite of the fact that it is 
no longer used for certain types of 
clothing once thought indispens- 
able. The red flannel underwear, 
the feather stitched petticoats of 
grandmother’s time are so outmod- 
ed that it is now about impossible 
to purchase them. In 1910 we 
grew about 281 million pounds of 
fleece wool and produced about 40 
million pounds of pulled wool. This 
was not enough so we imported 
about 94 million pounds of wool. 
This 415 million pounds of wool 
available for manufacturing pur- 
poses in 1910 grew to 532 million 
pounds by 1936. That was a good 
average wool year. The largest 
year was the last year of the World 
War, 1918, when 675 million pounds 
were available. 


Being available is analogous to 
being consumed. The full quantity 
was probably not entirely consumed 
in any one of those years but in 
the wool business a carry-over is 
not held very long. It does not pay. 
Thus, the slogan of the wool deal- 
er, “sell and repent’. There are 
reasons for that slogan. The car- 
rying charge of interest on invest- 
ment is heavy. Aside from that 
there is the danger of moths de- 
stroying a large part of the value 
of stock carried too long. 

At the turn of the century the 
woolen and worsted cloth manufac- 
turing business was in the hands of 
a large number of organizations, 
some large well-equipped mills, and 
a larger number of small units 
dotted about the country, principal- 
ly in New England. That section 
continues to maintain its leadership 
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in wool manufacturing. Out of 
699 establishments’ reported in 
1935, 373 were in New England. 
The Pennsylvania, New York and 
New Jersey group was next with 
202. The South can boast of 46 
mills distinctly woolen, and this 
does not include cotton mills that 
have recently gone in for part wool 
and part cotton yarns, such as New- 
nan Cotton Mills, Cannon Mills and 
Ingram, etc. Boston continues to 
be the largest wool market with 
Philadelphia in second place. 


The Earlier Woolen Mills 


Many of the small mills were 
family affairs. Money was invest- 
ed in a set of cards and a few 
looms. The local wool grown by 
the neighboring farmers, if suffi- 
cient, was worked up into cloth and 
then marketed in metropolitan cen- 
ters. This was a fine scheme when 
business was good and worked out 
admirably during the growing pe- 
riod of the country, from 1898 to 
about 1916. Demand was always 
ahead of supply. Then the World 
War broke out and after we en- 
tered it, we found that we had to 
make millions of yards of uniform 
cloth. Tremendous expansion was 
needed. Production was increased 
to such an extent that in 1918, the 
last vear of the war, consumption 
figures hit an all-time high record. 

With the close of the war con 
sumption dropped so quickly that 
many mills were closed and have 
not opened since. This is particu- 
larly so of the family mills. For 
the first time productive machinery 
could more than take care of the 
country’s needs. The period of se- 
vere competition set in and the 
larger units were in a position to 
take care of themselves, through 
strong financial position, but the 
small mills were not so fortunate. 
They started dropping by the way- 
side until now they are almost non- 
existent and the business is concen- 
trated in the hands of the large, ef- 
ficient, modern mill units. 

The shift of the business to the 
larger plants and the necessity of 
their maintaining their position in 
the industry necessitated the devel- 
opment of new machinery and in 
some cases new methods of manu- 
facture. The new era introduced 
high labor costs, unionization and 
larger taxes. These added expenses 


had to be met so the machinery 
builders were advised that more 
and more cloth had to be turned out 
per square foot of floor space. The 
only way to do that was to increase 
the speed of the machines and elim- 
inate as many machines as possible, 
that is introduce new methods. So 
we come to the era of speed, anc 
then more speed, plus efficiency. 


Machinery Improvements 


in the woolen field there has been 
little change in the preparatory 
machinery, except refinement and 
greater speed. It is in the card- 
ing and spinning that a revolution 
has occurred. Three cards are 
still used but the modern set seems 
quite different from the old time 
sets. The old method of putting 
balls of sliver back of the second 
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larger so as to add production per 
square foot of floor space in ad- 
dition to the production added by 
speed. 

It is in the spinning department 
of the woolen mill that a revolu- 
tionary change in the industry has 
taken place. The mule method of 
spinning is slowly but surely be- 
ing superceded by the frame meth- 
od, just as in cotton spinning, 
this country at least, mules hav: 
been replaced by frames. It was 
in 1916 or 1917 that frames were 
first introduced. Machines of 
that period were passe in ten 
years, the improvements coming so 
fast. It does not now pay a mill 
to use the early types, the newer 
being so much more efficient. Th: 
modern frame produces a packag: 
about 12 inches high and about 





Some of the 100 W-2 and W-3 worsted 


Trenton, N. J. 


card, in a creel, is now a thing of 
the past. This is one place where 
labor has been dispensed with. Old 
carders claim that the system more 
thoroughly mixed the stock, and 
produced evener yarn, but tests in- 
dicate that the present method of 
feeding the second card from the 
first by mechanical means is every 
bit as good. An automatic feed 
has always been used between the 
second and third card, that is for 
the last 40 years or more. Now it 
is put between the first and sec- 
ond and the third card is hitched 
up to the second in tandem so that 
two thirds of the card unit looks 
like an immense duplex monster. 
The change has permitted greater 
speed and again the cards are built 


looms at the Princeton Worsted Mills. 


314 inches in diameter. The larg: 
package has the advantage of mak- 
ing a continuous piece of yarn, 
without knots, of greater length 
than ever dreamed of before. 

The frame is by no means, as 
vet, universal. In the vertical 
mills it is very generally used. 
Sales yarn mills have not cottoned 
to the idea as much. Such mills 
claim that the majority of thei 
customers are still asking for mulé 
spun yarn. The customers seem to 
think that frame spinning lays the 
fibers too flat and that the cloth 
produced does not full as well or 
produce as good a finish. On the 
other hand, owners of vertica! 
mills claim that they have not as 
vet found an expert who can pick 
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out, of a line of samples, those 
made from mule spun yarns and 
those made of frame spun yarn. 
Candid sales yarn spinners openly 
admit that the time is coming 
when all woolen yarn will be 
frame spun. They wouid like to 
install frames now, as the produc- 
tion cost, the labor cost and the 
smaller amount of floor space 
needed would permit them to re- 
duce the price tags on their yarns. 
It is felt that eventually weaving 
mills that buy their yarn and fin- 
ish their own cloth will be edu- 
cated in the new manner of finish- 
ing so that they can use the lower 
costing frame yarns. 

There has been little if any 
change in finishing machinery ex- 
cept the inevitable refinements 
and stepping up of speed. 

In the worsted field there have 
been fewer radical changes. The 
speed has been stepped up and the 
machines improved by the modern 
precision methods of the Ameri- 
can machine builders. The pre- 
paratory machinery, the cards and 
combs are about the same but the 
gill boxes have had a face lifting 
operation. The intersector gill 
box has taken a lot of worries out 
of the worsted yarn spinners’ 
world. This new development uses 
two sets of fallers instead of the 
old time one set. One works as be- 
fore and the other set works up- 
side down from the top, inter- 
meshing with the lower set. The 
result is better drawing, and fast- 
er parallelization of the fibers. It 
also prevents the top from jump- 
ing off of the fallers as it goes 
through, thus producing lumps in 
the final product. 

Spinning machinery is about the 
same, faster, refined and more effi- 
cient, but not changed in principle. 


Improvements in Weaving 


The weaving end of the business 
has, possibly, undergone more 
change than any other part. At 
the turn of the century looms were 
hand operated, a weaver seldom 
being able to take care of more 
than two looms. Now with the au- 
tomatics 6 to 8 looms are the usual 
allotment of one weaver. Here 
also the high cost of labor has 
been felt. Machinery makers had 
to meet the problem, and the only 
way that they could do so was 
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with greater speed and automacy. 
The automatic loom had been in- 
vented in 1898 but it was largely 
applicable only to plain fabrics. 
It had been almost universally 
adopted by the cotton mills and 
their cost of production was so re- 
duced that woolen and worsted 
manufacturers looked with en- 
vious eyes on the, then, new devel- 
opment. So the automatic loom 
for the woolen and worsted mills 
came into existence. 


The last word in modernity is 
the 82-inch automatic woclen loom 
with four boxes on one side and 
one on the other. This permits 
four-color work and should styles 
change it can be shifted to a four- 
by-four box loom without the auto- 
matic filling change in 30 minutes, 
thus permitting seven-color work. 
Outside of the automatic feature, 
the loom today is precision built, 
is ball bearing and is 82 inches 
wide instead of the old 72 inches 
wide. Not only does the extra 
width permit wider fabrics, but it 
has been found that with the ten- 
inch additional reed space, that 
fabrics can be made with less ends 
and picks per inch and then fulled 
down to the required width. Speed 
has been added through the pre- 
cision building. The old hand op- 
erated loom ran about 92 to 100 
picks per minute but the new loom 
is capable of 130 picks. The speed 
is controlled by a set of gears that 
come with the loom. If the yarn 
is weak slower speed has to be 
used. But it has been found that 
it pays to use a strong yarn and 
maintain loom speed. Anether 
feature of the convertible loom is 
that, should styles change and 
double pick fabrics be undesirable 
the automatic loom can be changed 
to a hand operated loom and pick 
and pick fabrics made. 

Thus the picture of the modern 
mill of today is one of speed and 
automatic machinery. Labor costs 
are reduced, the machinery is more 
versatile and almost anything can 
be made. Style changes do not 
aggravate and the modern machin- 
ery can be changed to suit the 
whims of the public. Throughout 
the development of the woolen 
business in the last forty years, 
one fact stand out like a sore 
thumb. Speed of preparatory, 
spinning, weaving and finishing 





machinery, requires better wool 
and the production of better fab- 
rics. The American public is still 
prejudiced in favor of foreign fab- 
rics. That prejudice is due for a 
fall. American mills, owing to the 
improved machinery, have to use 
better wool and make better fab- 
rics. 

Moses Pendleton, president of 
the American Woolen Co. in a 
copyrighted article in the Daily 
News Record, blames the sad state 
of the woolen business on the sell- 
er entirely. He says, “—I want to 
say and to impress upon readers 
that there is nothing the matter 
with the wool textile industry that 
is not the fault of the seller. The 
picture presented cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination be con- 
sidered alluring, either to those 
who have their patrimony invested 
in it or to new capital; nor is it 
flattering to those in charge of its 
welfare.” Further on in the same 
article he says, “We are over-ma- 
chined but fail to realize that ma- 
chines are made to respond to the 
will of man. We must learn a new 
approach and learn to say ‘No.’ We 
must not accept at face value all 
reports current in the market.” 

The other side of the picture is 
the Goodall Worsted Co. The de- 
velopment of the Palm Beach 
cloth by them and the merchandis- 
ing of the cloth and suits made 
from it is looked upon as a master- 
piece of merchandising. The es- 
tablishment of clothing factories 
in this country and Havana and 
the selling of the finished gar- 
ments throughout the world has 
kept looms busy at a profit that 
might have stood idle or run at a 
loss. 

During the last few decades the 
woolen business has changed from 
a business of staples to a business 
of fancies. The mills are or can 
be equipped with modern high 
speed efficient machinery that is 
capable of turning out better 
goods than thought of in 1898. 
Some do. All can. But the merch- 
andising has to be brought up to 
the efficiency of the machines. The 
public has been educated to want 
fabrics made from fine wools in- 
stead of the quarter-bloods of 40 
years ago but the merchandising 
seems to still be in the quarter- 
blood class. 
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@ Commercial bleaching and finishing in the South had its first prac- 
tical inception with the building of the Kerr Bleachery and Finishing 


Works at Concord, N. C., in 1890. 


While there had been some dyeing 


and finishing done in this section prior to that date, it was entirely con- 
fined to privately operated plants located at individual mills. 

The next commercial plant to be undertaken was the Lanett Bleachery 
and Dye Works at West Point, Ga., which was built in 1895. Then came 
the Ohio Falls Dye and Finishing Works at Louisville, Ky., which was 
started in 1897. Then, about 1899, the Clearwater Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Company, at Clearwater, S. C., made its appearance, to be followed 
by the Union Bleaching and Finishing Company (now Union Bleachery/ 


at Greenville, S. C., in 1903. 


John W. Arrington, founder of the Union plant, and still president of 
the corporation, is considered to be the dean of the industry at the pres- 
ent. He has given an interesting comment on his own experience which 
tells the story of this phase of textiles in the South. 


By John W. Arrington 


President, Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 


MY CONNECTION with the tex- 
tile industry antedates the 
establishment of COTTON by 11 
years. While the larger part of 
my life has been spent in the 
bleaching and finishing end of it, 
my original connection was with 
cotton manufacturing, dating back 
to 1887, at which time, at the age 
of 21, I was treasurer of Old Do- 
minion Cotton Mills of Richmond, 
which was then my home. The 
plant was located on the south 
bank of the James River, in what 
was then known as Manchester. 
The mill was already old and had 
antiquated equipment. Though 
handicapped by scarcity of labor 
—and rather unskilled labor at 
best—I operated that plant with 
moderate success until most of it 
was destroyed by fire in 1893. 

I well remember that the card- 
ing equipment consisted of a mix- 
ture of large and very old English 
roller cards and a few small Foss 
& Pevey lifting top flat cards. 
There was no fire protection and 
consequently a high insurance 
rate. I introduced, almost over 
the protest of my old-fashioned 
board of directors, a modern sys- 
tem of sprinklerheads with the 
necessary pumping machinery. 
Following that I entirely re- 
vamped the carding by substitut- 
ing revolving top flat cards which 
were then comparatively new. 

Having such entire confidence 
in the fire protection equipment, | 


made the fatal mistake of think- 
ing that the mill could not be de- 
stroyed by fire, as in fact it would 
not have been but for the unpre- 
cedented temperature of 15 de- 
grees below zero in January, 1893, 
which froze the entire equipment 
solid, including the largest stand- 
pipes. Just at that time the fire 
came, and while the burned part 
of the plant was restored the com- 
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pany was so crippled as to be put 
out of business and sold at a sac- 
rifice shortly thereafter. 

While operating this plant I had 
my first experience with labor leg- 
islation. I had to appear at that 
time and at that youthful age be- 
fore the Virginia Legislature in 
opposition to a measure proposing 
10 hours per day—not 60 hours 
per week, but the same hours ev- 
ery day including Saturday. This 
bill was passed and constituted a 
further handicap in comparison 
with the industry south of Vir- 
ginia. 
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Dyeing. Bleaching and Finishing 


Following that I became treas- 
urer of Edna Cotton Mills at 
Reidsville, N. C., which consisted 
at the time of a little one-story 
yarn mill, which was re-built and 
re-equipped into a much larger 
building, adding one story through- 
out and a large three-story addi- 
tion, looms also having been add- 
ed to the extent of doubling the ca- 
pacity of the preparatory equip- 
ment. That mill, making wide 
print cloths, as far as I know is 
operating today exactly as it was 
then started up. 

While operating that plant as 
still a young man, I was called 
upon to head a movement before 
the North Carolina Legislature, 
again in opposition to what we 
thought at that time was drastic 
legislation. The older men who 
appeared with me in that discus- 
sion were prominent in the indus- 
try at that time and are long since 
dead. 

I can now see that such legisla- 
tion or something approximating 
it should have been put through as 
we were operating that mill at 
that time 69 hours a week and 
common labor was paid 60 cents a 
day. It seems a far cry from that 
to present conditions with the 
Wages and Hours Bill. 

While the larger part of my life 
has been spent in the bleaching 
and finishing end of the industry, 
nearly 34 years now at Union, | 
wanted to give the above back- 
ground of it all and how I came to 
be identified with it. 

Coming to Greenville in 1904 
without any knowledge or experi- 
ence in the bleaching and finishing 
end of the industry, I am now al- 
most or quite the “dean” of it, and 
have witnessed here its growth 
from a very small beginning and 
entire lack of confidence on the 
part of the trade in our ability to 
turn out a decent product, to a 
plant five times its original size 
and I believe it to be the opinion 
of the trade that we can produce 
as good results on any lines we 
undertake as are obtainable else- 
where. 
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Above, the Union Bleachery about 35 years ago. Below, a partial view of 


the same plant today 





I came here with the feeling 
that our proximity to our raw ma- 
terial, the finished product of the 
cotton mill, and also the proximi- 
ty to the principal distributing 
markets for finished goods in the 
South, Southwest and West, was 
something that could not be taken 
away from us, and I still feel pret- 
ty much the same way, and that 
is why I feel that we should be 
among the longest survivors. 

It is hard to explain the almost 
unbelievable handicaps under 
which bleaching and finishing first 
operated in the South. It involved 
almost constant trips to New York 
and the principal western mark- 
ets, being confronted at every turn 
with the statement, “You have not 
got suitable water in the South 
nor do you have sufficient know]l- 
edge of finishing to turn out prop- 
er work.” 

After several years of the most 
persistent plugging and, inciden- 
tally, loss of money, this viewpoint 
on the part of trade seemed to 
change almost overnight, since 
which time the trade everywhere 
seems willing to admit that the 
water is all right and that we 
know how to do the work. 

Two of our predecessors made 
what I thought, and still think, 
was a mistake in trying right 
from the start to attempt elabor- 
ate finishes, both of them includ- 
ing printing plants. So I attempt- 
ed—and made good at it—only the 


easiest lines of work in which I 
knew our people, untrained at 
first as they were, could become 
competent, namely, the old-time 
bleached muslin, cambric, nain- 


sook and longcloth. These prod- 
ucts have to a large extent been 
displaced and instead have come 
a wide range of much more com- 
plicated fabrics and _ processes 
such as sanforizing, rayon, and 
now spun rayon. It was only af- 
ter getting well on our feet that 
we attempted the more intricate 
finishes, and so far on them also 
have made good. 

Compared to the old days the 
industry now is complex to the 
last degree. The most recent of 
such complexities seem to be “cor- 
poration finishers’, sometimes 
known as “vertical finishers” 
meaning those who do the whole 
job from weaving the cloth to the 
finished product, which compli- 
cates very much the future of 
what are known as “job finishers” 
such as we are. It is probably 
only a question of time when they 
will carry that one step further to 
the manufacture of finished gar- 
ments from the raw material. That 
condition is already true as to at 
least one southern plant. 


Process Trends in Southern 
Bleaching and Finishing 


By Robert 8. Wheeler 


Superintendent of Bleaching and Finishing, 
Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga. 


AT THE REQUEST of the editor, 

I am submitting a few re- 
marks as to some of the changes 
which have come about under my 
observation during the last 40 
years in the bleaching and finish- 
ing of cotton piece goods in the 
South. 

Back in the old days, the young 
men were not so fortunate as 
those of today, in that we did not 
have the _ well-equipped textile 
schools that we have in the South 
today, and a young man looked 
for a job rather than for a po- 
sition. I secured a job as ship- 
ping clerk with Kerr Bag Mfg. 
Company, now Kerr Bleaching & 
Finishing Works, in Concord, N. 
C., then under the management of 
the late J. M. Odell and his son, 
W. R. Odell. As chance would 


have it, I later became superin- 
tendent of this plant, and if my 


memory serves me correctly, it was 
while serving in this capacity that 
this company was the first to suc- 
cessfully finish cotton piece goods 
for the retail and cutting trade. 
Previously they had finished only 
the coarser, heavily filled goods 
for flour bags. 

Those in the finishing game to- 
day do not realize what those who 
were pioneers in the finishing of 
cotton goods in the South were up 
against some 40 years ago. There 
existed at that time a prejudice 
and a skepticism on two counts 
against goods finished in the 
South. 

First, we “did not have the right 
kind of water,” and if we had, the 
southern workers “were too slow- 
witted to make satisfactory work- 
ers.” As an example of the preju- 
dice which existed at that time, I 
recall that we had finished some 
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25 cases for an eastern concern, 
and upon receipt, the goods were 
refused. Our selling agent ad- 
vised that if we would stand the 
expense of having the _ goods 
packed in eastern-made cases he 
felt the goods would be accepted. 
This we did, and there was no fur- 
ther complaint. 


All of this prejudice has now 
happily “gone with the wind’, and 
the cotton piece goods finished in 
the South are equal to those of 
any other section of the country, 
and in most instances, the plants 
are manned by southern men. 


There were two unsuccessful 
attempts made at different points 
in the South in the finishing of 
cotton piece goods. This of course 
added to the prejudice against 
southern-finished goods, but the 
failure was due to lack of fore- 
sight on the part of the engineers 
who laid out the plants rather 
than any local conditions. Today, 
in these same places, finishing 
plants are in successful operation. 

Printing machines have played a 
most important part in diversify- 
ing the finishing of cotton goods 
in the South. There has been a 
marked improvement in the ma- 
chinery used in the finishing of 
cotton goods during the past 40 
years or more. 


The pump and heater type of 
kiers has supplanted the old open 
wooden kiers of some years since, 
and the bin and kier and Gantt 
pilers have taken the place of the 
work formerly done by boys, elim- 
inating hazards and improving on 
the old hand plaiting. 


Liquid chlorine is now used to 
the satisfaction of many bleachers. 
The use of peroxide as a bleaching 
agent is another progressive step. 


For backfilling, the Tommy 
Dodd has supplanted to a large ex- 
tent the old two-roll friction man- 
gle, to most of us, of unhappy 
memory. 


A great improvement is noted in 
the tentering machines. In place 
of the old pin return type tenter, 
we now have the straight of way 
tenter equipped with clips instead 
of pins, and the hand feeding 
which required one and sometimes 
two boys to feed the goods onto 
the pins is replaced by the auto- 
matic electric guides which do a 


much better job than the old hand 
feed. 

The continuous machine or 
range which is now almost uni- 
versally adopted has not only re- 
duced cost, but has speeded up 
production, and is so arranged as 
to allow goods to be drawn from 
the white bins through the water 
mangle and other various ma- 
chines until it reaches the point 
where it is doubled and rolled, 
ready for the market. 


The mercerizer has played a 
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prominent part in giving added 
popularity to cotton goods. The 
mercerizing machine is part of the 
regular equipment of all finishing 
plants; there are both chain and 
chainless machines. 


One of the latest machines to be 
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offered to the trade is the San- 
forizer, which preshrinks goods t 

a standard, and eliminates the 
necessity of buying a garment too 
large in order to allow for shrink 
age. 

There has been much research 
done on the dyestuffs applicable 
to the fiber, and on the chemicals, 
with the result that today we have 
not only a much better product, 
but also a much larger range ot 
colors from which to select. The 
improved methods of handling 
plece goods in dyeing and the new- 
er types of colors now availabl: 
have resulted in colors of greate) 
fastness at lower costs. 

The continuous machine for the 
dyeing of light and medium shades 
is found to be a great improvement 
over the pad and jig method, es- 
pecially as to production and ev- 
en-Shadedness. In connection with 
this machine, there has recently 
been placed on the market a hot 
air flue dryer, which adds consid- 
erably to the versatility of the 
continuous machine. 

The foregoing comments by no 
means cover every progressive de- 
velopment, not even all of the im- 
portant ones, but they will, I hope, 
convey some indication of the 
progress that has been made. 





Above, view of Kerr Bleach'ng & Finishing Works, Concord, N. C., in 1900 


Below, a view of the same plant in 1936. (Mr. Wheeler entered the finishing 
business as a shipping clerk in this plant, later becoming superintendent.) 











Riverside & Dan River. The Largest. | 
and One of the Oldest 





The Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, at Danville, Va., represent the largest single textile enterprise in one 
location in the South—one of the greatest in the nation. The Dan River and Schoolfield divisions at Danville 
together operate a total of 468,603 spindles and 13,621 looms. The organization was formed about 60 years ago 
as Riverside Cotton Mills, and when George W. Robertson, now vice-president and general superintendent, went there 
in 1884, it contained 2,240 spindles and 122 looms. 

The two photographs above show views of the Riverside mill about 40 years ago. The photograph at the left 
shows the old main line of the Southern Railroad, from Lynchburg to Danville, in the lower right-hand corner, and 
it was on the trestle which is shown that the famous ““Wreck of the Old 97"’ occurred on September 27, 1903. The 
cloth hall of the Riverside mill, which is the building that has the legend 1899" on it, was for many days used 
as a hospital for the victims of this wreck. 
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At left is seen an airplane 
view of the present Riverside 
division of Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Va. The concrete building in 
the foreground contains more 
than 5,000 looms. Carding 
and spinning and other proc- 
esses for this d:vision are in 
the older buildings on the 
other side of the river 


o 
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Right, the Schoolfield division 
of Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, at Danville. The 
two large buildings in the 
foreground are devoted to 
weaving. The bleachery and 
finishing plant building is seen 
in the left background. This 
organization produces a wide- 
ly diversified line of text'le 
materials, including cham- 
brays, coverts, plaids, ging- 
hams, sheetings, broadcloths, 
fancy shirtings and mixed 
suitings 
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The Cone Mills in North Carolina 


An intimate study and history of an 
outstanding textile organization .. 


@ Here is a story of industrial romance and achieve- 
ment, a fitting feature in our effort to depict textile prog- 
ress during the past four decades. When this magazine 
was being promulgated, in 1898, Ceasar and Moses Cone 
were laying the foundations of the Proximity Mfg. Com- 
pany, which, with its affiliates, has grown from a small 
beginning into a present-day titan in textile manufac- 
turing. 

This intimate study of the Cone organization and its 


remarkable growth to its present state of industrial, so- 
cial and economic influence, contemporaneous with the 
life-time of this magazine, is presented as an example of 
textile progress. The story contains all of the elements 
of genuine progress in its depiction of the Cone enter- 
prises, which in truth constitute an outstanding example of 
the growth, success, importance and value of textile man- 
ufacturing that prevail, in varying degree, throughout the 


industry . . . . . 


By a Member oi the Stati 


THE HISTORY of the birth and 

development of the Cone Mills 
in North Carolina defy a purely 
factual presentation. Forty years 
ago brick, mortar and machinery 
began to give visual evidence that 
a textile organization was in the 
making, but that which ascribed 
greatness to that organization had 
its real birth many, many years be- 
fore men first began to remove 
dirt in preparing the foundation 
for Proximity Manufacturing Com- 
pany in 1895. 

The space allotted for this article 
does not permit a tracing of the 
hereditary influences which con- 
tributed so greatly to the building 


of this giant textile organization; 
but glaring indeed would be the er- 
ror of entirely ignoring the part 
family influence and training really 
had in making the Cone mills what 
they are today. 

Quoting from a book, “World 
Leadership in Denims’’, published 
in 1925, the success which crowned 
the persistent efforts of Moses H. 
and Ceasar Cone, creators of the 
Cone mill enterprises, “was due 
partly to heredity and training, 
partly to opportunity and environ- 
ment”. “The Cone brothers’ suc- 
cess pays tribute to their parents, 
Herman and Helen Cone, whose 
thrifty, industrious habits § and 


sound views of life and business 
had much to do with shaping the 
careers of their illustrious prog- 
eny.” 

In 1878 Moses and Ceasar Cone 
were admitted and made partners 
in their father’s wholesale grocery 
business, which became the 
widely known H. Cone and Sons of 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Within a very short time the two 
young men demonstrated an un- 
usual amount of aggressiveness. So 
dynamic were they that it became 
dificult for their father to hold 
them in check. At heart they were 
entrepreneurs and they chafed at 
the bit under the routine of the 


soon 





THE PIONEERS—Left to right: Herman Cone, founder of the firm of H. Cone and Sons; Moses Cone, and 


Ceasar Cone, the two sons, organizers of the Proximity Manufacturing Company 
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The original mill of the Proximity Manufacturing Co. 


normal operations of the business. 
Their spirits clamored for expan- 
sion, so within a short time they 
made their father a proposition to 
take the business over, guarantee- 
ing him interest on his investment 
plus a fixed annuity. 

Their proposition was accepted, 
and Moses and Ceasar Cone, then 
in their early twenties, really be- 
gan their brilliant business careers. 
They invited their brothers, Mon- 
roe and Sol, to join them as part- 
ners. These men proved to be ag- 
gressive, capable salesmen. The 
business grew by leaps and bounds. 

During the late 1880s it became 
apparent to the Cone brothers that 
lower freight rate advantages en- 
joyed by Norfolk and Richmond 
would eventually cause them to lose 
a great amount of their most prof- 
itable business, so they began to 
look around for other lines of busi- 
ness endeavor. 


Asheville Came First 


In 1887 Mr. C. E. Graham, a 
friend and customer, induced the 
Cone brothers to invest money in 
the organization of a cotton mill in 
Asheville, N. C., loaning him and 
his associate, E. H. Fullenwider, 
part of the capital which they were 
to invest; thus the C. E. Graham 
Manufacturing Company was or- 
ganized. Mr. Graham served as 
president and Mr. Fullenwider as 
secretary and treasurer. Their 
manufacturing efforts were not 
suecessful and the mill was re-or- 
ganized as the Asheville Cotton 
Mills in 1892 and became the first 
Cone mill. Several men who were 
destined to become valuable factors 


in the Cone organization worked in 
the Asheville Cotton Mills during 
its early operations. Among these 
were Julius W. Cone, now presi- 
dent of the Cone Export & Commis- 
sion Company and Revolution Cot- 
ton Mills, and vice-president of 
Proximity Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the late Clarence N. Cone, 
the late J. E. Hardin, formerly sec- 
retary and general manager of 
Proximity Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and G. P. Stone, superintend- 
ent of Revolution Cotton Mills. 
Shortly after the organization of 
the C. E. Graham Manufacturing 
Company, Mr. Moses Cone began to 
give serious thought to the south- 
ern cotton mill situation. He soon 
realized that the many mills which 
had been built in the South to make 
cloth then known as “cotton plaids” 
or “Alamance plaids’, were suffer- 
ing keenly because of drastic com- 
petition among themselves. He de- 
cided that there was a possibility 
of bolstering the demoralized mar- 
ket of this fabric if he could get 
the plaid mills in the South to or- 
ganize a selling company and open 
an office in New York. In the Fall 
of 1889 he started a campaign to 
accomplish this end. At that time 
there were more than fifty such 
mills. He was successful in gettiny 
over 90 per cent of the mills to 
agree to let a selling organization 
under his management sell their 
production of cotton plaids. 


Commission House Formed 


Thus in 1891 Mr. Moses Cone 
went to New York to open the first 
offices of the Cone Export & Com- 
mission Company. Had Moses 


Cone not possessed the heritage 
that was his; had he not imbibed 
deeply of a splendid home and 
business training; and if he had 
not been a true entrepreneur, his 
cotton plaid selling organization 
would have been no more than a 
day dream, for Moses Cone was 
given a disheartening reception in 
New York. The cotton goods mer- 
chants jeered at the idea of south- 
erners coming to New York and 
going into the commission selling 
business. He experienced great 
difficulty in securing office space; 
and every possible hardship seemed 
to haunt his every effort. He final- 
ly obtained office space in a poorly 
lighted and ventilated loft on 
Leonard Street. There the Cone 
Export & Commission Company be- 
gan business. Today that same 
company is one of the outstanding 
textile selling organizations in the 
world and its New York offices are 
in its own spacious building, an 
outstanding building because of its 
modernness in equipment and ar- 
rangement and its architectural 
beauty. It is located in the very 
heart of the famous cotton goods 
district of New York, at the corner 
of Worth and Church Streets. 

But getting back to the organiza 
tion of this strictly southern sell- 
ing house, in 1891 it was important 
to Moses Cone to have as his 
staunchest supporters the sons of 
Mr. Edwin M. Holt, who originally 
started the manufacture of cotton 
plaids before the Civil War. His 
sons had followed in his footsteps 
and had become the largest manu- 
facturers of this fabric in the 
country. Their support contribut- 
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ed no little to the launching of 
the new business. 

Desiring to maintain a closer 
contact with the southern mill 
owners, the Cone Export & Com- 
mission Company established its 
principal office in 1896 at Greens- 
boro, N. C. The New York office, 
however, has always remained the 
general sales headquarters. 

It was not long after the new 
venture was begun that the Cone 
brothers realized that many of 
the mills producing plaids would 
have to diversify or be forced in- 
to bankruptcy. That meant that 
it would be necessary for the mills 
to put themselves in position to 
compete with northern mills mak- 
ing colored cotton goods if they 
were to survive. It was not an 
easy task as the southern mills 
were then equipped to make only 
the coarsest and cheapest fabrics. 
Their machinery had been pur- 
chased from second-hand dealers 
in Providence, R. I., who had be- 
come wealthy selling discarded 
northern cotton mill machinery to 
southern mills. 


First Entrance into Finishing 


In promoting’ diversification, 
Moses H. and Ceasar Cone ran in- 
to further difficulty of seeking a 


An aeroplane view of Proximity Manufacturing Company's Proximity 


solution to the finishing problem 
There were no finishing piants in 
the South at that time. 

Still undaunted by obstacles 
the Messrs. Cone organized the 
Southern Finishing and Ware- 
house Company, in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, in May, 1893. Va- 
rious southern cotton mill owners 
took stock in the company. 


Getting into Denims and Flannels 


After definite progress in di- 
versification was made and prof- 
itable trade had been built up on 
the new fabrics by Cone Export 
& Commission Comrpany, some of 
the mills left the Cone Company 
and went to other commission 
houses. It was then that Moses 
and Ceasar Cone decided that in- 
stead of building u® an estab- 
lished trade on goods for mills 
over which they had no control, 
it would be to their definite ad- 
vantage to control the mills mak- 
ing the goods; so just before the 
panic of 1893 they decided to 
‘aise sufficient capital to build 
two mills, one to make denims and 
the other to make canton flannels 
—a very popular fabric at that 
time, 

Due to the seriousness of the 
Cleveland Panic the first of these 


mills was not started until 1895. 
So it was then that the Proximity 
Manufacturing Company came in- 
to being and the manufacture of 
the famous Cone denims was be- 
gun. The mill was named Prox- 
imity because of its close proxim- 
ity to the cotton fields. Mr. Cea- 
sar Cone became the directing 
head of the mill. 

The mill was organized with a 
paid-in capital of $200,000. The 
largest stockholders outside of the 
members of the Cone family were 
the Dukes of Durham, N. C., who 
subscribed to $20,000 worth of 
common stock. 

A tract of some 1,500 acres of 
land was purchased and a 250- 
loom mill was started. In 1902 
the mill was increased to 1,000 
looms. By 1915 there were 1,500 
looms running, and in 1929, 435 
were added to bring the total to 
1,935, its present size. The an- 
nual production of the plant is ap- 
proximately 45,000,000 yards of 
variously constructed denims, 
hickory shirtings and stripes. 


Revolution Mill Is Born 


In 1899 a couple of merchants, 
Emanuel and Herman Sternberg- 
er, who had been old customers of 
H. Cone and Sons, and were per- 





mill and surround:‘ng village today 
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sonal friends of Moses and Cea- 
sar Cone, were contemplating the 
construction of a sheeting mill at 
Clio, S. C. They contacted Mr. 
Ceasar Cone for advice. He sug- 
gested that they consider the 
manufacture of less competitive 
goods, and proposed that, if they 
would locate in Greensboro, he 
not only would assist them in get- 
ting started but would raise half 
the capital. The Sternbergers ac- 
cepted the proposition; and thus 
in 1899 a flannel mill with 300 
looms, and approximately 15,000 
spindles, was built a short dis- 
tance from Proximity Manufac- 
turing Company. The mill was 
named Revolution Cotton Miuills 
because it was to be so modern 
that it would revolutionize the 
manufacture of cotton in the 
South. 

During the past 40 years the 
Revolution Cotton Mills has 
forged steadily ahead. In the be- 
ginning the mill was only equipped 
to make brown canton flannels. 
The napping was done on 24 
home-made crude drum nappers. 
As a demand for bleached cantons 
became’ _ evident arrangements 
were made to ship the grey cloth 
to the Bondsville Bleachery at 
Bondsville, Mass., where it was 
bleached, packed and shipped for 
the mill. In 1909 Revolution built 
its first bleachery. At the same 
time dyeing equipment was _ in- 
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stalled. Around 1903 the mill be- 
gan to experiment with a second- 
hand single-acting napper. From 
then on the home-made nappers 
were gradually replaced first by 
single-acting nappers and later by 
double-acting machines. In 1904 
and 1905 around 550 looms and 
the equivalent preparatory ma- 
chinery were added. In 1916 and 
1917 the looms reached the total 
of 2,048. Since then wide looms 
have replaced narrow ones and to- 
day the mill has 1,920 looms, 65,- 
968 spindles and 56 double-acting 
nappers. The plant produces an- 
nually 50,000,000 yards of various 
weights and constructions of out 
ing, canton and printed flannels. 
The Revolution Cotton Mills is the 
largest exclusive flannel mill in 
the world. 


White Oak Is Built 


In 1902 when the Proximity 
Manufacturing Company increased 
its looms from 250 to 1,000 and 
added the necessary preparatory 
machinery in its original mill, the 
Cones decided to construct anoth- 
er mill. To do this they increased 
the stock of the Proximity Manu- 
facturing Company to $500,000. A 
bond issue (which has long since 
been retired) was floated and the 
White Oak Mills, destined to be- 
come the largest denim mill in the 
world was built approximately a 
mile northeast of the Revolution 


Cotton Mills. The mill, although 
originally equipped with only 272 
looms and complementary ma- 
chinery, was actually designed 
for 2,000 looms. In 1907, 1,150 
looms were in place; by 1910 an 
addition of 312 looms was made 
and in 1913 2,000 looms were op- 
erating. A thousand more looms 
were added in 1922, bringing the 
mill up to 3,000 looms. In 1937 
139 more looms were added. The 
annual production of the plant is 
50;000,000 yards of various 
weights and constructions of den- 
ims. 


The First Printing Machines 


Along about 1912 the Proximity 
Manufacturing Company  pur- 
chased from the Vandeventer Car- 
pet Company a mill located be- 
tween Proximity and White Oak 
and installed a printing machine 
for cloth to make a printed indigo 
fabric that was then greatly in 
demand. Insofar as the South was 
concerned that undertaking was 
indeed an innovation. No one in 
the Proximity organization had 
ever seen a cloth printing ma- 
chine; but Ceasar Cone had suffi- 
cient faith in J. E. Hardin, gen- 
eral manager of the mills, and a 
young overseer in one of the de- 
partments at the Proximity Mill, 
H. A. Barnes, to put them in 
charge of the new venture. These 
two southerners traveled to Prov- 





A recent aerial view of the White Oak plant—‘‘the largest denim mill in the world” 
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The Revolution Cotton Mills and the surrounding v'llage 


idence, R. I., to purchase a print- 
ing machine. After they had 
traded, the machinery agent said, 
“Now you fellows have bought 
this machine and I’m going to ship 
it down to you, but I want to ask 
you one question before you leave. 
What in the world are you going 
to do with a printing machine 
way down there in the sticks?” 

His question was at least tem- 
porarily in order. After the ma- 
chine was set up and Messrs. Har- 
din and Barnes had put a piece of 
cloth over it, they proudly exhib- 
ited their accomplishment to Cea- 
sar Cone; but all was not well, for 
upon inspecting the cloth Mr. 
Cone said, “That’s fine, boys, for 
the first attempt, but you know 
you have printed it on the wrong 
side.” The sailing wasn’t smooth, 
but the spirit which was ever 
present in the Cone organization 
knew not failure and the Proxim- 
ity Print Works soon began to 
progress. The plant now has nine 
printing machines, which, togeth 
er with other converting equip- 
ment turns out more than 50 mil- 
lion yards of cloth a year. 

In 1927 the Proximity Manufac- 
turing Company purchased the 
abandoned Holt-Granite- Puritan 
Mill property at Haw River, N. C. 
Sidney 8S. Paine, at that time pres- 
ident of the Textile Development 
Company, saw possibilities in one 
of the plants despite the fact that 
the machinery formerly used to 
make plaids was of the “horse 


and buggy” vintage; however, 
when the Tabardrey Manufactur- 


ing Company came into being in 


1928, Mr. Paine, formerly from 
Massachusetts, didn’t “choose to 


let it run”. Most of the machin- 
ery was replaced with modern 
equipment. The plant began oper- 
ations with 320 looms and has sub- 
sequently been doubled in 
The product of Tabardrey was a 
‘ather difficult fabric to make— 
cotton moleskin, used for convert- 
ing into cloth for heavy, wind- 
breaker jackets and men’s pants. 
By 1930 the production of these 
goods at Tabardrey reached such 
proportions that the Proximity 
Manufacturing Company decided 
to equip another group of mill 
buildings it had purchased in Haw 
River, to convert part of Tabar- 
drey’s output; so the Granite Fin- 
ishing Works became the infant 
plant of the Proximity Company, 
and was set up to finish corduroy. 

The new plant thrived; and 
whereas Granite Finishing Works 
was originally designed for The 
production of 1,000,000 yards a 
vear, the production now exceeds 
3,000,000 yards—a little over ten 
per cent of the entire production 
of this character in the United 
States. 

With the advent of the Granite 
Finishing Works the Proximity 
Manufacturing Company attained 
its present status insofar as the 
membership of its immediate 
plant family.is concerned. In 


size. 


other words, the Proximity Man- 
ufacturing Company is today com- 
posed of: Proximity Mills, White 
Oak Mills, Proximity Print Works, 
all of Greensboro, North Carolina; 
and Granite Finishing Works, 
Haw River, North Carolina. 

Although the Revolution Cotton 
Mills of Greensboro, which was 
previously discussed, is a separate 
corporation, its operations 
tail in very closely with the other 
Cone mills in Greensboro, the ma- 
jority of stock being 
purchased in 1926. 


dove- 


its capital 


Other Properties Acquired and Built 


From 1893, when the Cones ob- 
tained a controlling interest in 
the then small Minneola Manufac- 
turing Company, they have from 
time to time acquired control of 


other textile plants outside of 
Greensboro. Minneola’s present 
25,436 spindles and .652 looms 


turn out 16,000,000 yards of out- 
ing vearly. 

The Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, 
N. C., was built in 1903 to manu- 
ginghams. When the 
market vanished with 
the plant was re- 
towels 


facture 
gingham 
changing times, 
equipped to manufacture 
and wash cloths. The yearly pro- 
duction of the mills’ 24,424 spin 
dies and 603 looms is 517,309 doz- 
en towels and 1,056,158 dozen 
wash cloths. 

The Cones acquired control o' 
the Eno Cotton Mills at Hillsboro 
N. C., in 1926. The plant is 
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equipped with 10,680 spindles, 592 
looms and_ produces’ 7,500,000 
yards of broadcloth annually. 

In 1919 the Haynes Plant of the 
Cliffside Mills was built in Avon- 
dale, N. C. The plant has doubled 
in size since then. It now has 21,- 
172 spindles and 603 looms, with 
an annual production of 11,000,000 
vards of chambray. 

Control of the Salisbury (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, which now has 800 
looms, 32,192 spindles and an an- 
nual production of 17,000,000 
yards of ticking, coverts, uphol- 
stery cloth and chambrays, was 
obtained by the Cones in 1920. 


The Men Behind It All 


The characters and personali- 
ties of Moses H. and Ceasar Cone 
are still definitely reflected in the 
enterprises they created. Al- 
though they have both passed be- 
yond, their work and influence 
continue to be definitely felt by 
those whom they left behind. It 
can be truly said that they were 
more than business men—more 
than industrialists. They blended 
a keen economic judgment with 
farsighted humanitarianism; they 
tempered cold, hard business sense 
with visionary thought; they 
dealt deftly in the present while 
dreaming of the future. Moses 
Cone died in 1908 and Ceasar 
Cone in 1917. Neither lived long 
enough to see their enterprises 
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reach their present magnitude; 
but no one can deny that they 
were responsible for that magni- 
tude. They died before the true 
significance of their ideals of life 
and philosophies of industrial re- 
lationship were truly appreciated ; 
but today thousands can testify as 
to their remarkable merit. 


At the beginning of this article 
it was stated that a history of the 
Cone organization in North Caro 
lina defies a factual presentation. 
That is true because the Cone Mills 
are more than mere industrial 
plants. For the past 40 years the 
spirit of the founders has been a 
dominant force ever making itself 
felt in the plants, in the offices 
and in the mill communities. 
When Moses and Ceasar Cone 
dropp::: their brilliant working 
tools or life, two younger brothers, 
Julius W. and Bernard M. Cone, 
and Ceasar’s eldest son, Herman 
Cone, were ready to fill the gap. 
Not only had they absorbed deeply 
of the knowledge and ability of 
Moses and Ceasar; but having 
the same heritage, of which previ- 
ous mention has been made, there 
has been little wonder that they 
too have given continuous evi- 
dence of possessing that same 
spirit of practical philanthropy 
and humanitarianism. 


The humanitarian policies with 
regard to the Cone mill employees 
that were inaugurated by Moses 





A lake scene at Camp Herman 


and Ceasar Cone 40 years ago 
have been carried on and ampli- 
fied under the aggressive guidance 
of their successors. It has been 
said that at the Proximity Manu- 
facturing Company, “the welfare 
of the operatives and their fami- 
lies is a consideration that is al- 
ways put ahead of volume or prof- 
its”. Probably it is more accurate 
to say that the management of 
the Cone organization has always 
believed that permanent industri- 
al progress and employee welfare 
are synonymous. Certainly the 
Cones have builded for permanen- 
cy and by so doing their employees 
have fared well. 

The fact that it was not until 
1914, six years after Moses Cone 
died, that one cent of dividend 
was ever paid to a stockholder of 
Proximity Manufacturing Com- 
pany, helps to explain both the 
growth and continuous operation 
records of its plants. For nearly 
20 years after the founding of the 
company every penny was either 
put back into plant and mill com- 
munities expansion, or put aside 
to help weather adverse economic 
cycles. During those 20 lean 
years for stockholders the living 
standards of the Cone mill em- 
ployees kept pace with the im- 
provements that were being made 
in the plants. 


Pioneers in Social Service 


From the very beginning the 
company planned constantly to 
give its employees every oppor- 
tunity for social, mental, physical 
and spiritual advancement. Even 
before the mills were completed 
and before the first mill village 
homes were erected, Moses and 
Ceasar Cone had canvassed the lo- 
cal school situation. Finding that 
the existing county schools were 
distantly located, of inadequate 
size and equipment, and operated 
only four months a year, they de- 
cided without hesitation to build 
equip and maintain schools on th 
mill property, to employ compe- 
tent teachers and to operate the 
schools nine months a year. 

The mill schools have continu- 
ously operated and are still op- 
erating on a nine-months basis. 
Utilizing gifts of land and money 
from the Proximity Manufactur- 
ing Company, the county, several! 
years back, erected two large 
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The White Oak branch of the Y. 


school houses to supplement those 
built by the mills. The schools 
are now operated as county 
schools for the regular county 
eight-months term, but are oper- 
ated an additional or ninth month 
by the mills. Equivalent school 
facilities were and are provided 
the colored employees living in 
the company’s negro village. 

For approximately 20 years the 
company has cooperated with the 
state and federal governments in 
conducting vocational night 
schools. Before that time a few 
vocational classes were voluntari- 
ly conducted by individuals con- 
nected with the management and 
the office force. The vocational 
schools have truly served as re- 
cruiting grounds for the jobs 
higher up. 

For more than 35 years, the 
company has maintained a free 
kindergarten for children of its 
employees. The entire expense of 
the kindergarten has always been 
defrayed by the mills. 

The company has maintained a 
welfare department since 1900. It 
is belived that Miss Pearl Wyche, 
the original welfare worker, and 
now is director, was the first so- 
cial service worker in the South. 
Space does not permit a discussion 
of the activities of this depart- 
ment during its growth and devel- 
opment. It will have to suffice to 
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say that it has served the Cone 


mills employees well. The present 
welfare staff consists of six la- 
dies, who are graduates in home 
economics, and four assistants. 

For more than 25 years the 
Cone mill organization in Greens- 
boro has maintained a staff of 
trained nurses, now numbering 
three. These ladies look after the 
general health of the residents of 
the mill villages, visit the sick, 
give prenatal care and instruc- 
tions to expectant mothers, help 
conduct baby clinics, ete. 


Y. M. C. A.s Built in 1910 


As far back as 1910 Proximity 
arranged with the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association for the es- 
tablishment of an association in 
the mill villages. Quarters in a 
cottage and all expenses were fur- 
nished by the company. Approxi- 
mately 18 years ago two handsome 
Y. M. C. A. buildings were erected 
and equipped by the company at 
an aggregate cost of $450,000. The 
company also built and maintains 
a smaller separate Y. M. C. A. 
building at its negro village for 
the use of its negro employees and 
their families. The Y. M. C. A 
staff is composed of nine full-time 
workers, four full-time janitors, 
and six part-time workers. 

For the past 13 years, the com- 
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M. C. A., built 18 years ago 


pany has maintained summer va- 
cation camps for employees and 
their families. Ten years ago 
beautiful Camp Herman came into 
being. The company landscaped 
and parked a large tract of land 
about seven miles north of the 
city, where it erected a dam, im- 
pounding a large artificial lake 
and where it built requisite build- 
ings to convert the tract into a 
permanent summer camp for its 
employees’ use. 

The camp is adequately equipped 
in every respect. It is operated 
during the entire three summer 
months and separate periods are 
allotted for adults, for women and 
for children. 

Since the early days of the com- 
pany’s life the management has 
encouraged a full spiritual life for 
its employees. Not only have the 
congregations been given building 
lots for their churches, but have 
also received large donations from 
the company to assist them in 
building them. For many years 
the company has donated $4 for 
every building dollar raised by 
church members. The company 
has also provided suitable parson- 
ages for the ministers without cost 
either to the pastors or their con- 
gregations. The mills have for sev- 
eral years supplemented the 
amounts raised by the congrega- 
tions to take care of the running 
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expenses of the churches. 

As a result of the generous at- 
titude of the company toward the 
religious life in the mill commun 
ties, the employees are able to 
worship in attractive modern 
churches; and the ministers are 
spared many material worries 
which would of necessity detract 
from their spiritual effectiveness. 

The early housing situation a‘ 
the Cone mills differs little from 
that of many other southern mills 
that found it necessary to furnish 
houses for their employees as 
there were no houses available for 
them. The Cones, however, want- 
ed their employees to have livable 
homes—not mere houses. Many 
of the policies and activities 
heretofore described were inaugu- 
rated to help promote that desire. 
As time went on the houses were 
improved and modernized. 

Rental and other community 
services and policies further re- 
fiect the considerate co-operative 
spirit of the management, but th: 
allotted space prevents their dis- 
cussion here. 

The community activities and 
policies of the Proximity Manu- 
facturing Company, as briefly out- 
lined here, are similar in practi- 
cally every respect to those pre- 
vailing at Revolution Cotton Mills 
in Greensboro; and in a general 
way to those at all the Cone mills. 

Standing to the forefront of the 
policies of the Cone mills is the 
one dealing with promotions. It 
has at all times been the com- 
pany’s policy to develop its own 


A night view of some of White 
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HERMAN CONE, 


grandson of Herman, I; and son of 
Ceasar; who is the present president 
of the Cone mills and active head 
of the organization 


leaders—not to secure them from 
outside; hence, the Cone mill em- 
ployees have always realized that 
promotions would be made from 
their ranks. This policy has 
meant much to the employees and 
it has led to greater efficiency in 
the plants. 

Little has as yet been said 
about the modernization of the 
mechanical equipment and _ the 
processes within the plants. Lit- 
tle needs to be said for it stands 
to reason that an organization 
such as has been briefly described 
here would keep up-to-date. A 
survey of the Proximity and White 
Oak plants was recently made and 
it was found that since 1923 prac- 
tically every machine in these 


mills, except the cards, had been 
modernized or replaced with new 
equipment. Cone mills were 
among the first to install long 
draft; among the first to use mod- 
ern winding and high-speed warp- 
ing; among the first to use single- 
process picking; among the first 
to Sanforize (at the present time 
they have in operation more San- 
forizing machinery than any oth- 
er organization in the world); in 
fact, among the first to seek the 
advantages of any and all new 
equipment leading to a greater 
efficiency. 

A remark recently made by Her- 
man Cone, president of Proximity 
Manufacturing Company, about 
some “good as new” power equip- 
ment which the management had 
junked to replace with more mod- 
ern machinery, pretty well ex- 
presses the Cone organization’s 
attitude toward keeping abreast 
of the times. He stated, “The 
new machinery was so much more 
efficient that we couldn’t afford 
to run the old equipment any 
more.”’ 

For more than 40 years the 
Cone organization has marched 
on; and that same inherent spirit 
which led Moses H. and Ceasar 
Cone to conceive and begin to 
build such a great textile organ- 
ization still burns fresh in the 
hearts and minds of those now in 
charge—so who can predict other 
than more and more years of real 
progress for such an organiza- 
tion? 





Oak plant's 3,000 denim looms 
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@ We salute here an important element in “Forty 
Years of Textile Progress”: those who have, for 40 years 
or thereabouts, been engaged in sales and service work, 
with allied industries, in the textile industry. We ex- 
hausted every available resource to make our list com- 
plete. The men here presented responded to our re- 


JAMES B. ALLEN, C. R. MERRITT, and J. J. MERRITT 
hold a combined service record with the Southern 
Belting Company, Atlanta, Ga., of 138 years. C. R. 
Merritt joined the company in 1890, retiring from 
active service in 1934. J. J. Merritt joined the com- 
pany in 1894, and has been continuously connected 
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C. Merritt Allen 


J. Merritt 


with it since. James B. Allen, also still active. be- 
came associated with the company in 1892. 

FRANK G. NORTH started with Howard D. Barber. 
Rockford, Ill., in 1900; with Barber-Colman Co.. in 
1901, first in Boston, then, in the same year, was sent 
to the southern territory, 
with headquarters in Char- 
lotte, living at the old Bu- 
ford Hotel. He then went 
to Philadelphia, then to At- 
lanta, where he has lived 
ever since. In 1913, he 
went with Arnold, Hoff- 
man & Co., and in 1932 re- 
signed to organize Frank 
G. North, Inc. Meanwhile, 
with associates, he organ- 
ized in 1919 the Atlanta North 
Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., from which he resigned in 
1934, to organize Pioneer Atlanta Co., Inc., manufac- 
turers of harness, reeds, heddle frames, rods, ete. At 
present he is president and treasurer of Frank G. 
North, Inc., and Pioneer Atlanta Co., Inc., and a di- 
rector of Fulton National Bank. 


W. H. (PETE) PORCHER began work at Enoree Mtg. 
Co., (now Riverdale Mills), Enoree, S. C., in 1899 first 
as a “hand” then as shipping clerk and purchasing ag- 
ent. In 1904, he became a salesman for the Carolina 
Supply Company. In 1909 he joined Whitin Machine 
Works under Stuart W. Cramer, then southern agent. 
In 1920, he was made southern agent of Whitin, to- 
gether with Robert I. Dalton, of Charlotte, the posi- 
tion he now holds. 


CHARLES H. WARREN, a native of Maine, worked 





Porcher 
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They. Too. Have Served! 


quest. The list, while not very great because 40 years 
is a long time, could have been much larger, and should 
have included such well known men as John Porter. 
George Davis, Clarence Thomason, Fred H. White, et al. 
Those named, through modesty or some other reason, 
didn’t come to the party. 


in several New England mills as a lad, becoming over- 
seer of weaving before he was 21. He then joined 
Draper Company, and 1899 was sent South by this 
company, which has since become Draper Corporation. 
Continuously since that time he has been, and is now. 
connected with the Atlanta office of this com- 
pany, as sales/service representative. 


(Ga. ) 


GuY L. MELCHOR began work in 1898 with Pettee 
Machine Co., one of the antecedents of Saco-Lowell 
Shops. In 1906 he joined Joseph Sykes Brothers, 
leaving them in 1916 to go with Arabol Mfg. Co.., 
which he left in 1921 to join Howard Brothers Mfg. 
Co., with whom he has been for 17 vears, and still Is. 
southern sales manager, with headquarters in At- 
lanta. 


JAMES STRANG, a native of Scotland, joined the 
Fall River Machine Co. on arriving in this country. 
After two years, he went to the Metallic Drawing Roll 
Indian Orchard, Mass.; and thirty vears ago 
joined Saco-Pettee Machine Works, which later be- 
came part of Saco-Lowell Shops, with whom he is now 
associated. Thus, he has been in the industry fifty- 
two years; 50 of them with but two companies. 


(o.. 


ROBERT W. POOLE started in the mill at Piedmont, 
S. C., when he was 10 
vears old. In 1900, when 
Draper looms started com- 
ing South, he took a “tem- 
job” for three 
months with Draper, erect- 
ing looms at Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, that 
“temporary” has ex- 
tended into a connection of 
38 years. He erected looms 


porary 


and 
job 


until 1914. when he was 
Warren ; s 
transferred to the service 
department, working out of the Atlanta office. In 


1929, when the Draper Corporation opened its Spar- 
tanburg warehouse, he was transferred from Atlanta 
to Spartanburg, where he is now located. 





Poole 


Strang 











A Statistical Reeord of Textile 





Growth for Forty Years 


WHEN ALEXANDER HAMIL- 
TON wrote his “Report on 
Manufacturers” in 1791 he cer- 
tainly “started something’. Even 
this early a need was seen of sta- 
tistics on industry, a picture of 
the whole for individual manufac- 
turers to use as sign-post or guid- 
ing mark. At that time there was 
only one cotton factory of 72 spin- 
dles and no woolen mills, except 
for fulling mills where wool was 
prepared for household spinning. 
By 1898, the beginning of the pe- 
riod covered in this survey, the 
Government Census of Manufac- 
turers was highly developed with 
an elaborate interpretation of the 
figure for readers. (One whimsi- 
cally wishes that such interpreta- 
tion were still given today, rather 
than the modern more complete 
accumulations presented with an 
implied “Here it is—you figure it 
out what you want from it”’.) 
There have been differences in 
the presentations—cotton mills 
and cotton small wares with dif- 
ferent machinery were originally 
presented together. Knitting mills 
in 1898 were listed under woolen 
mills as woolen and wool mixed 
hosiery and underwear constitut- 
ed the major products. Rayon was 
unknown and in coming into use 








was listed with silk manufactur- 
ing. 

No responsibility is accepted by 
the author for decimal-point ac- 
curacy of these figures. They are 
taken in the best form possible 
from census statistics of 1899, 
1909, 1919, 1929 and 1935 for what 
value they may offer as a general 
picture of changes in the industry 
over this period as reflected by 
the statistics themselves. Furth- 
er only the major divisions of the 
textile industry are listed and any 
totals would lack miscellaneous 
mills such as cordage, twine, jute 
linen, lace, etc. 

The comparative position occu- 
pied by each section of the textile 
industry shows surprisingly little 
change over a 40-year period; the 
cotton mills, constituting some 60 
per cent of the horsepower of the 
entire industry, occupied about 
that same position in the census 
figures of 1899. Woolen and worst- 
ed mills have dropped somewhat 
in proportion, and dyeing, bleach- 
ing and finishing plants increased, 
but these factors are negligible in- 
sofar as a picture of the industry 
is concerned. 

The important point to be noted 
is the tremendous increase year 
after year in the size of the indi- 


The power plant of Springs Cotton Mills re at Lancaster, S. C., in 1896— 
capacity, 500 horse-power ; : ; : : 


vidual plants in the industry, 
showing the gradual elimination 
of the smaller plants and the trend 
toward larger plants in each phase 
of textile manufacturing. For ex- 
ample the average horsepower of 
the cotton mill in 1899 was 764 as 
compared to 1920 horsepower av- 
erage in 1935. 


Average Horsepower per Plant 


1899 19385 
0 Eee 704 1920 704to 1920 
a Ee a 4" 194 900 194to 900 
Silk and Rayon....127 168 127to 168 
ee 63 107 63 to 107 
Bleaching and Finish- 
Mn @6ec6s «seek 232 590 232to 590 


One further point is of particu- 
lar interest with respect to the 
horsepower used by the industry. 
In 1899 the steam engine was just 
coming into its own and was re- 
placing water power which had 
been the prime source of power in 
the preceding years. At that stage 
approximately two-thirds of the 
power used by the textile mills was 
generated by steam engines and 
approximately one-third by water 
power. It is interesting to note 
that over 98 per cent of the power 
used by the mills in 1899 was gen- 
erated by their own power plants. 
For example in the cotton mills 
only 1.6 per cent was hired. In 
this same branch of the industry 
in 1929, the last year in which 
census figures were taken on 
horsepower 54 per cent of the mo- 
tors used in the cotton mills were 
run by purchased energy. 

It is interesting to note a quo- 
tation from the census report of 
1898—“‘the growing importance of 
electricity as a motor appears in 
the current returns which show a 
total of over 18,000 electric horse- 
power, owned and rented. The 
application of electricity direct to 
the machinery, without the use of 
shafting and belting, is compara- 
tively new, but it is certain that 
it has a great future and hereaf- 
ter manufacturers will find in the 
system great benefits, of which a 
saving in expense will not be the 
least.” At that point there were 
566 electric motors listed in the 
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entire textile industry. Today 
there are over 600,000 motors to- 
taling over 3,000,000 horsepower. 

The figures on number of plants 
in each phase of the textile indus- 
try are indicative of the rise of 
rayon in the textile field and the 
diversification and increase in 
knitting plants, as well as the con- 
centration of woolen and worsted 
manufacturing in fewer plants 
each year. There are today less 
than half the woolen plants of 
1899 as compared to over twice the 
knitting plants of that period and 
well over twice the silk and rayon 
plants. Dyeing, bleaching and fin- 
ishing shows an excellent increase 
with an increase of about 15 per 
cent in units in the cotton mills. 

The trek of the cotton mills 
Southward is indicated by the cen- 
sus figures on spindles and looms 
in the two cotton manufacturing 
centers. But this had already 
started in 1899. The cotton tex- 
tile manufacturer might read the 
writing on the wall in this report 
of 1899: 

“The growth of the South is the one 
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The power plant of Springs Cotton Mills pues at Lancaster, S. C., in 1936— 


capacity, 18,000 horse-power 


without transportation to a_ distant 
manufacturing town, together with the 
fact that the region had abundance of 
unemployed labor of a class similar to 
that which in the early days operated 
the mills of Waltham, Lowell, and Man- 
chester, brought before the people the 
vision of a new source of individual 
and public wealth to which they had 
previously been blind. 

“Once the opportunity had been pre- 
sented to them the change was eagerly 
seized, and all who were able to do so 


joyfully every manufacturing project, 
and made much of every successful es- 
tablishment. Municipal aid was given 
in the shape of exemption from taxa- 
tion for a term of years. The railroads 
favored the scheme by arranging their 
freight schedules so as to encourage 
Southern manufacturers. The factories 
first established under the new regime 
showed large profits, and thus attract 
ed more capital to the new industry. 
The advantages of the Southern coun- 
try for cotton manufacturing began to 





contributed to make the new enterprise attract attention in the North; and in 
successful. The press urged it upon many cases corporations already es 
those who had capital to invest, hailed tablished increased their capital and 
built new mills in the South Atlantic 

Number of Plants states. | 
“The earliest Southern enterprises 
were not in all cases begun as first- 


great fact in its history the past ten 
years. That the local product of cotton 
could he worked up into finished cloth 
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that there is no industry in which prof- 

. . . its are more directly proportioned to 

Horsepower Consumption in Textile Plants i whales aan aaleed pr a oe 

1899 1909 1919 1929 1935 chinery than in the spinning and weav- 

: ing of cotton: and the old spindles and 
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fact some improvements in mill con 

Wage Earners struction are to be found in that sec- 

tion, which are not yet introduced in 

“oe anes were avee 19385 the manufacturing regions of the North. 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing .. . 29,776 44.046 55.985 79,327 71,380 near the time of the writing of this 

| report it was the only factory so 
equipped. By the use of electrical pow- 

Value of Products pe it is possible to place the mill on 
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and Finishing ..$ 44,963,331 $ 83,55 below the foot of the waterfall. 


Cotton Mills This was in 1899. What would 
this commentator say in 1938 of 
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The 42-piece band of the Avondale Mills plant at Birmingham, Ala., maintained and equipped by the mill and com- 


posed of school children in the mill community. 
each plant maintains a similar band 


This company operates plants in five other Alabama towns, and 


Three Major Eras in Forty Years 


of Industrial Relations 


By W.™M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


FOR THE PURPOSE of endeavor- 

ing to properly interpret the 
progress of industrial relations, and 
with the hope of making a coherent 
presentation of the subject, the his- 
tory and growth of the ideal has 
been divided into three periods 
which seem to be rather reasonable 
and evident. 

The first period dates from the 
Gregg mill, or about 1850—but 
more properly from 1870—to 1900 
and we have called it the “trial and 
error’ period. The second period 
extends from 1900 to 1930 and we 
have called it the period of extreme 
welfare and educational idealism. 

The third period dates from 1930 
to the present and we have called 
it the period of real industrial re- 
lations, possibly indicating a de- 
cline in welfare work and an ad- 
vance of labor in preparing labor 
policies, thus giving to labor a 
step-up in responsibility for the in- 
dustrial relations program. 

The early mills and their human 
relations philosophy were founded 


In the beginning it may have been 
what would now be considered pa- 
ternalism of the highest order. But 
industrial relations, human relations, 
employer-employee relations — by 
whatever name called—have always 
been an integral part of industry. 
Forty Years of Textile Progress have 
brought a number of | significant 
changes in this relationship. Here 
an eminently qualified observer charts 
those trends into three definite peri- 
ods and discusses them, and takes a 
peek into the future 


on the fact that there were too 
many idle and dependent people 
who were suffering for want of em- 
ployment which would provide for 
them an economic security even of 
the most meager type. William 
Grezg founded his mills in South 
Carolina, in part, for the purpose of 
establishing a “Home for Widows 
and Orphans”. The story of his 
factory methods is well known. His 
ideals were benevolently despotic 
and perhaps necessary in that pe- 


riod of social and economic devel- 
opment. 

The mill at Salisbury, N. C., 
founded following a religious re- 
vival, on the slogan of Soap, Soup 
and Salvation, was a result of a de- 
sire for improvement of economic 
conditions. There are numerous 
examples of mills beginning their 
struggling existence prompted by 
altruistic and community ideals. 

With such conditions obtaining, 
there naturally developed the idea 
of paternalism and its significant 
characteristics. There developed 
patriarchal philosophies and tribal 
physical and social policies that 
were soon to grow into other and 
more extended ideals as the physi- 
cal and economic conditions of the 
properties and people improved. 
Suecess and failure, hope and de- 
spair were alternating conditions 
with which the early mills were 
confronted. Lack of money and ex- 
perience, and many of these funda- 
mental conditions so necessary for 
progress were retarding factors in 
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the early days. The South’s pover- 
ty, both in money and in industrial 
experience, made “trial and error” 
the prevailing philosophy of indus- 
trial progress in this period. 

The shift from agricultural life 
to industrial life was one of hard- 
ship, re-adaptation and pioneering. 
However, the happy condition of 
sympathetic co-operation among 
those who wanted to help and those 
who wanted to be helped, gave 
great opportunity for the study and 
progress of the industrial and so- 
cial problems that arose. 


Housing, health and education in 
an environment suitable for the 
new enterprise were the elemental 
concerns of management in those 
days. Distress and disaster had af- 
fected so many of the potential or 
actual operatives that their physi- 
cal care and development were in 
some cases more mandatory than 
the physical and financial operation 
of the plants. 


The "Welfare Work" Period 


It is not necessary to dwell at 
length upon this period, so this nar- 
ration will skip rapidly over into 
what may be termed the middle pe- 
riod of “welfare work”. If we may 
designate from Gregg 1850 up to 
1900 as the “trial and error” period 
of the human side of the cotton tex- 
tile industry, we may now call the 
decades from 1900 up to 1930 the 
period of intense and extreme ac- 
tivity in welfare work because 
since 1930, another change is being 
brought in or has been brought into 
the human relations picture of the 
textile industry. 


The year 1880 has been generally 
acclaimed as the date of the begin- 
ning of the rapid growth of the 
textile industry which moved on 
rather rapidly until 1926. There 
was not only a growth of the indus- 
try in the nation during this peri- 
od, but a gradual shift of the indus- 
try from North to South. 


Those who read or remember, 
know that the closing years of the 
decade 1890-1900, were troublesome 
in the nation, socially and econom- 
ically, finally culminating in the 
panic of 1907; then came the recov- 
ery period and following it came 
Wilson and the World War, the 
1923 depression and the frenzied fi- 
nancial period ending with the 
crash of 1929. 


It is necessary to have a back- 
ground of conditions to properly 
interpret any single movement or 
factor. By the close of the century, 
we find, among other indications, 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the 
U. S. Steel Trust, the Standard Oil 
Trust, so vividly portrayed by Ida 
Tarbell in 1904, the great unrest 
promoted by the coal strike, Presi- 
dent McKinley’s assassination at 
Buffalo in 1901, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, with the Big Stick bat- 
tling the social and economic prob- 
lems of the period. We find rather 
significantly also two new national 
cabinet offices and officers estab- 
lished in 1903, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the U. S. 
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ally overlooked but neglected be- 
cause of the sweep and power of 
the machine age. 

The welfare of the employee now 
became a great factor in all indus- 
try and its increase in importance 
stimulated to a_ greater 
breadth and scope in the textile in- 
dustry. This industry must be 
complimented upon beginning its 
development with a conscious ap- 
preciation of the human values of 
industry, and as industries sprang 
up, there was always included some 
plan of employee betterment and 
social advancement, i.e., welfare 
work. 

By 1900, textile mills were grow- 
ing rapidly in number and size and 


Was 





The community building at the Pepperell Mfg. Company's plant at Lindale, 


Ga., built a number of years ago. 


This building contains recreation rooms, 


swimming pool, moving picture show, and other activities and equipment 


Department of Labor. 

The machine age and big busi- 
ness, the result of the scientific 
movement, were thus. thrusting 
their evolutionary development and 
influences on the social, political 
and economic life of America. Per- 
sonalized industry and artisanship 
were giving place to impersonalized 
industry and machine operations. 

The result of all this was that la- 
bor must be given different care, 
hence there was an increased de- 
mand for social service, welfare 
work, industrial relations, or what- 
ever you may please to term the ac- 
tivity. It is quite likely that the 
awakening of industry to the situa- 
tion, the attitude of Government in 
taking a hand at regulating busi- 
ness and the reaction of the public 
to conditions portrayed in the 
press, intensified attention to the 
human side of industry which in 
many cases had not been intention- 


as both factors expressed them- 
selves in the progress of industry, 
there grew up the social and com- 
petitive need for better planned, 
more scientific, more effective and 
more appealing welfare work. This, 
however, was not the sole reason 
because there has always been a 
distinctly humanitarian mission 
among southern mill managers. 

The stories that have been writ- 
ten about the welfare work in the 
textile mills of the South are so nu- 
merous and so well known that it 
is practically useless to repeat them 
here. They are classics in the in- 
dustrial literature of the South. 

As an example of this work and 
for the sake of the record, I quote 
in the list reproduced on the fol- 
lowing page from a “brochure” is- 
sued in 1927, outlining the work 
done in the Pacolet Manufacturing 
Company, Pacolet, S. C., and New 
Holland, Ga.: 
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Organizations at Pacolet Mills, South Carolina, and New Holland, Georgia 


Religious— Health— 


Social— 


—_ Recreation Association 
Churches Day Nursery Girls’ Club 

Bible Schools : Clinics Dramatic Club 

Mission Study Classes Little Mothers’ Club Young People’s Social 
Church Societies Club 


Educational— 
Day Schools 
Night Schools 
Vocational Classes 
Continuation School 


First 


Baby Care 


Home-Making Classes Civic— 
Musical— 

Orchestras Council 

Brass Bands Boy Scouts 

Drum and Bugle Corps Girl Scouts 


Midget Bands 
Harmonica Band 
Mandolin Club 
Choral Clubs 
Church Choirs 
Male Quartettes 


Home Nursing Olasses 
Nutrition Classes 
Aid Classes 
Home Sanitation 


Community Service 


Organized Bible Classes 
Young People’s Church 
Organizations 


Athletic— 
Baseball 
Basketball 
Volleyball 
Athletic Clubs 
Swimming Clubs 
Ten Pins 
Gymnasium Teams 
Folk Dancing Classes 


Fraternal Orders— 

All Fraternal Orders op- 
erating in live, efficient 
organizations that are 
usually found in any 
town 


Community Aid Society 
Home Beautiful Clubs 
Junior Red Cross 
Junior Citizens 
Parent-Teacher 
Associations 





This work is typical of that be- 
ing done in hundreds of mills 
throughout the South—the Cone 
Mills, the Erwin Mills, the Cannon 
Mills, Cramerton Mills, Riverside 
and Dan River Cotton Mills, Ken- 
dall Mills, Victor-Monaghan Mills, 
Dunean, Callaway, Bibb, Avondale, 
Pepperell, Ware Shoals, Trion, 
West Point and scores of others too 
numerous to mention. Up to 1930, 
one of the chief activities of the 
progressive textile mill of the 
South was to make a sufficient in- 
come to pay its wages and carry on 
its welfare program. Mills vied 
with each other in these programs. 





It must be said, in all fairness, 
that all mills did not have such an 
elaborate program but it can be 
truthfully said, insofar as my in- 
formation goes, that no textile mill 
operated during this period with- 
out some form or plan of welfare 
work. 

Such work has always been crit- 
icized by certain writers and re- 
formers as benevolent exploitation, 
paternalism and altruistic vassal- 
age. Those who really know what 
has taken place realize the social 


and economic value of expert care 
of human beings in their transi- 
tions from agricultural life to in- 
dustrial life. 

They have seen the social advan- 
tages of better living conditions, 
better health, better education, bet- 
ter economic income—in fact, a 
real progress in keeping with the 
social and economic demands of the 
period. 

The physical evidences of this 
period are elaborate villages and 
streets and sidewalks and schools 
and community houses and hospit- 
als and nurseries and play grounds 
and picture houses and dozens of 


Greenhouse in one of 
the villages of Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga. . 


other financial insignia, indicating 
the human side of industry during 
this period of welfare work and 
personal development. 

These outstanding monuments 
of progress and humanitarian emo- 
tions and promotions stand defiant- 
ly denying that the southern cot- 
ton textile executive is indifferent 
to his people and has maintained 
this benevolent despotism for the 
purpose of exploitation. 

Not only do these physical evi- 
dences deny the fact of exploitation 





but the physical and personal evi- 
dences of the progress of the work- 


ers themselves deny the fact. Ed- 
ucation, culture, refinement, homes, 
furniture, automobiles, radios, elec- 
tric refrigerators and hundreds of 
other evidences that testify irre- 
futably that mill employees have 
been surpassed by no group of 
workers in their social and econom- 
ic evolution. 

The debacle of 1929 and the 
downward slide of economic condi- 
tions from 1930 on, gave every one 
a terrific fright and social and eco- 
nomic conditions flipped out of bal- 
ance again. Political and social 
factors took ascendancy over eco- 
nomic conditions and for the last 
eight years the entire social, polit- 
ical and economic life of the na- 
tion has been attacked by every 
one both wise and ignorant, great 
and small—all classes, creeds and 
cults. 

Business, labor and the govern- 
ment have been arrayed against 
each other—class hatreds have been 
engendered and the tripartite so- 
ciety of American life has had 
many combinations. 

It is not within the province of 
this article to attempt to editorial- 
ize on these conditions. This ar- 
ticle is an attempt to trace the 
progress of the employer’s interest 
in the human welfare of his em- 
ployees and to show the growth and 
continued interest. 

Some one has remarked that the 
evolution of the race of mankind 
is but the history of the evolution 
of its average citizen. Another has 
said that the history of the devel- 
opment of the average man from 
childhood to adulthood is symbolic 
of the development of groups and 
types of people in any period. 

The average boy grows up under 
the protectorate of his parents and 
at some period in his adolescent 
days, he begins to question his pro- 
tectorate and the kind of care he 
is receiving. He begins to think 
that he should be given more and 
more authority about making cer- 
tain decisions regarding his acts 
and intentions. He wants to feel 
that he is more independent. Be 
that as it may, he arrives at that 
period and by his conduct either 
makes or destroys himself. He 


may be too ambitious and want too 
much freedom and authority all at 
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once or he may be willing to make 
progress under advice and counsel. 


The Present Period 


This analogy is a preface to 
what may be termed the third or 
present period of industrial rela- 
tionships. 

It is the adolescent period of la- 
bor development. And this should 
not be considered a reflection on the 
prevailing philosophy of labor. 
Since the race advances upon a the- 
oretical average, it is quite possible 
that American business is also ir 
the adolescent period of develop- 
ment rather than of adulthood, as 
it is often described. And, to carry 
the analogy further, so that no one 
will feel unduly elated or depressed, 
it is quite possible that government 
is in the adolescent period and has 
not grown up to the thinking of 
full maturity. 

The handling of an adolescent 
boy is quite different from hand- 
ling him in his earlier years when 
he accepts everything as a matter 
of course. In his adolescence he 
will be in the same home and re- 
ceive the same treatment but he 
will regard it differently. The suc- 
cessful parent will not grow weary 
and cross and pugnacious with the 
new emotions of his son, but will 
simply change his methods of do- 
ing the same things that he has 
been previously doing and then no 
breach will come between him and 
his son. The son will finally appre- 
ciate the paternal wisdom if it is 
wisdom. 

In this adolescent age of racial 
growth, there may be no reason to 
change radically the plan of life as 
it has evolved. A change in the 
method of executing the plan may 
and possibly will suffice. 

Out of the debris of conflicting 
philosophies, welfare work seems to 
be on the decline as a positive fac- 
tor of good will and it must grad- 
ually change over into a rather in- 
tensified program of sane and 
sound industrial relations which 
will lubricate the machinery of hu- 
man activity and co-operative un- 
derstanding and mutual good will. 

A careful study of the differ- 
ences between labor and industry 
does not indicate such a wide dis- 
agreement. There are no insur- 
mountable difficulties in the path of 
progress but the old methods seem 


to be unable to solve or surmount 
them. 

It is quite possible that industry 
with its complications of finance 
and government regulation and 
highly competitive factors, has not 
given sufficient attention to the new 
and growing philosophy of labor. It 
is also quite possible that labor in 
its theoretically new freedom has 
grown emotionally self-assertive 
and has failed to take into consid- 
eration the problems of industry. 
Employers and employees are mu- 
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Indoor swimming pool, 
for use of employees 
and their families, in 
community house of 
Pepperell Mfg. Com- 
pany at Lindale, Ga. 
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tually interested in industry and its 
success or failure affects each in 
the same way. 

Labor is interested in economic 
security more than any other one 
fact or factor, and so is every one 
else who thinks sanely. Labor is 
not interested in shorter hours, 
prima facie. It is interested in 
shorter hours so that the work will 
last longer and the stoppage of em- 
ployment will be less. 

Labor is not interested in exces- 
sive or high wages, prima facie. 
Labor wants high wages when it 
works so that it can bridge over the 
chasm of curtailment or unemploy- 
ment. The stoppage of employment 
has caused these factors to project 
themselves. 

Labor is interested in an average 
fair weekly income throughout the 
vear. Industrial relations of the 
future will soon work out or devise 
some plan of guaranteeing a mini- 
mum annual weekly income to la- 
bor, based upon some hypothetical 
minimum operation of plant to be 
adjusted by relative rates of in- 
creased time of operation above the 
minimum if such occurs, said rates 
to be adjusted annually. Labor 
wants to know something about its 
economic security. This does not 
mean unionization or coercive bar- 
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gaining. It means that labor must 
feel more secure. Again, labor is 
not anxious to join a union and pay 
dues. For the most part, this is re- 
pulsive to it. Its object in joining 
is a hope for the economic security 
so picturesquely portrayed by the 
politician and labor leader. The 
average laborer is not interested in 
politics or labor leaders except for 
that inner consciousness of his own 
human emotions yearning for se- 
curity. 

Industry, through its industria! 


relations activities, can take labor 
into its confidence and work out 
with him and for him a plan that 
is satisfactory to him and to indus- 
try that will forever remove labor 
agitators or the compulsion of gov- 
ernment or the fear of political in- 
terference. 

Labor down in its thinking heart 
is honest and reasonable and wants 
to do the right thing. Individual 
and group responsibility of a single 
industry is still possible and ¢a- 
vable of dependability regardless of 
any restlessness or conflict that 
may have occurred. 

During the recent wage reduc- 
tions in the textile industry, labor 
had a tendency to flare until it 
found out the justice and need for 
the reduction and then with a fine 
co-operative spirit it joined in the 
plan for industrial adjustment to 
conditions. 

Labor, today, is not interested in 
having too many things done for it, 
hence the statement that welfare 
work as carried on in the previous 
period is on the decline and a 
broader and more comprehensive 
program of industrial relations 
which treats labor with confidence 
and dignity must be evolved. 

There is no fundamental reason 
for class consciousness and class 
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hatred and 
Labor and in- 
dustry spring from the same 
blood and have the same 
ideals and have the same mu- 
tual interests. They are now 
working from different view- 
points. 

Industry in its changed 
program of the new period 
must sanely consider these 
principles and_ incorporate 
them into its plan with so 
much earnestness that even 
the most skeptical laborer will 
be impressed by industry’s 
honesty and fairness. 

The new industrial relations pro- 
gram means that labor must know 
more and advise with industry in 
making its policies and, therefore, 
realize that it is truly a partner 
with industry. 

With industry and labor work- 
ing together, government can not 
and will not interfere much more 
with the program. Adjustment in 
every field becomes more elastic 
and even the theoretical need for 
government will disappear. 

Since industry has that of which 
labor wants a part and that which 
the government thinks it must con- 
trol, it seems logical that industry 
must take labor into its confidence 
and insofar as possible make peace 
with it, and then both industry and 
labor can and will tell the govern- 
ment to withdraw from the posi- 
tion which it now occupies as a 
usurper of individual and inalien- 
able rights. 

The new program means peace. 
It means compromise. It means 
common understanding. It means 
co-operation. It does not mean 
force or law or compulsion. 

Such a plan as described here is 
admittedly incomplete and sketchy 
and yet it is indicative of that di- 


greed and class 


class conflicts. 
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Refreshment trucks, taking sanitary food 
to the operatives on the job, are being 


widely adopted 


rection and the kind of policies 
needed for this new period in 
which we are now endeavoring to 
make adjustments.’ There is a 
peaceful man-made way of co-op- 
erative progress which industry 
and labor can and will find if they 
but try intelligently and honestly. 

Thus we come to the end of this 
article on human relations starting 
largely on the “trial and error” 
method and developing an industry 
and a people along with the rise of 
the machine age and that of big 
business so evident in 1900. We 
call this the end of period one, al- 
though there are no lines of sharp 
demarcation. 

Period Two began with 1900 and 
ended with 1930. It is known as 
the period of the most elaborate 
and expensive welfare work in the 
history of the world, and particu- 
larly of the textile industry. 

Period Three began in 1930 and 
marks the decline of this elaborate 
welfare program and many of its 
concomitants and elevates labor in- 
to a partnership with industry and 
recognizes its demands for social 
security and its right to understand 
the problems of industry and a 
right to constructively help in their 


A regular meeting of the operating executives of a leading southern cotton 


mill. 


Industrial and human relations are discussed at such meetings as this 


solution. What the final chap- 
ter and content of this period 
will be can only be surmised. 

If American industry and 
labor are to remain free and 
independent a route has been 
indicated. If they are to help 
found a fascist or totalitarian 
government they can proceed 
as they now are and all inde- 
pendence will be lost in the 
field of regimentation. 

It is quite possible that the 
principles finally written into 
the industrial relations pro- 
gram will definitely deter- 
mine the route. There is no 
more important problem of indus- 
try today than its solution of this 
one. 

Industry which is conservative 
has never finally failed to keep step 
with progress and the indications 
now are that labor and industry 
will finally work out their compro- 
mises independent of government 
and that the freedom of individual 
initiative and personal responsibil- 
ity will assert itself in a larger and 
more dignified program of human 
progress. 

a 
How to Correct Workers if They 
Misappropriate Property of Others 

1. Start out to correct such a 
worker with the principle in mind 
that it is “better to cure than to 
kill”—better to reform the man 
than to discharge and disgrace him. 

2. If it is his first offense, have 
a man-to-man talk with him. Try to 
understand what impelled him to 
steal and to determine whether his 
motives were based on personal de- 
sire for some article for his own 
use or to profit criminally from his 
theft. 

8. Point out in definite terms 
just what a repetition of his error 
will lead to in loss of job, loss of 
friends, and detriment to his future. 

4. Assure him that you have 
confidence in him and his ability to 
overcome such dishonest tempta- 
tions in the future. Then, show by 
your attitude and actions that you 
trust him. 

5. If a man repeats and steals 
again, the chances are that correc- 
tion of the weakness may be impos- 
sible and discharge the only alter- 


native. 
—‘Management Information”, 
Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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Forty Years a Superintendent 


Personal reflections of a Yankee 
who became a southern “super” 


An interview with Walter J. Britton by Robert W. Philip 


WALTER J. BRITTON, who re- 

tired from active mill work 
as superintendent of Spartan Mills 
a few years ago and who nowy, in 
his 75th year, is residing at his 
home in Spartanburg, entered the 
cotton mill 56 years ago, at the 
old Vaucluse Mill, at Vaucluse, S. 
C., which incidentally is still in 
operation as a part of the Granite- 
ville Company. Mr. Britton served 
as superintendent at Spartan for 
oo years, and for five years prior 
to that connection, was superii- 
tendent at Whitney, S. C., giving 
him a round 40 years as mill su- 
perintendent. 

Mr. Britton’s father, a native of 
Maine, was overseer of carding 
and spinning at Vaucluse under S. 
W. Howland, also a transplanted 
New Englander, who was superin- 
tendent. Vaucluse is rich in its 
traditions and in the contributions 
it has made to the personnel of the 
southern textile industry. The 
late Scott Maxwell and Tom Ren- 
nie, who is now in retirement at 
Miami, and a host of others who 
later became dominant figures in 
southern mill operations, had their 
start at this place. 


In talking of different condi- 
tions then and now, Mr. Britton 
recalls that Mr. Howland, the su- 
perintendent, came to work at the 
mill regularly wearing a Prince 
Albert coat and a high silk hat. 

Mr. Britton’s father retired in 
1888, incidentally giving a _ full 
vear’s notice, and when he left 
Vaucluse, he was presented with 
a gold-headed cane, suitably in- 
scribed, in appreciation of his 
services, by H. H. Hickman, presi- 
dent of the mill; Walter J. Brit- 
ton still treasures this gift. Upon 
his father’s retirement, Walter 
3ritton was chosen as overseer of 
the carding department. His first 
job, in 1882, had been operating 
drawing frames at 5 cents an hour, 
working 12 hours a day. “My am- 


Rone 





Here are some of the observations of 
a man who served 40 years as mill 
superintendent, giving some informal 
sidelights on Forty Years of Textile 
Progress as seen through his eyes. 
Mr. Britton is one of the few sur- 
vivors among the superintendents of 
the 1890s, who now see the third gen- 
eration of the pioneer families carry- 
ing on 8 


bition as a boy was to be able to 
earn a dollar a day, and I am one 
man who realized at least one of 
his ambitions,” he said. “A dollar 
a day was about the highest pay 
in the mill, except for loom fix- 
ers, and after I had achieved this 
high mark, I drew this money for 
only about two months when they 
cut my pay 15 per cent, and if you 
think you have heard anybody 
cussing a corporation, you should 
have been there when I got notice 
of that pay cut.” 

Fifty years ago at Vaucluse, 
Mr. Britton recalled, Superintend- 
ent Howland experimented with 
the idea of spraying oil on cotton. 
He recalls the justification given 
by Mr. Howland at the time was, 
that “before the invention of the 
cotton gin, it was put up in piles 
and the fibers by capillary attrac- 
tion drew the natural oil out of 
the seed and that is what we want 
to do now”, and so they used regu- 
lar cottonseed oil, and while they 


thought their theory was fine, they 
encountered insurmountable ob- 
stacles when this oiled cotton got 
to the cards and began to choke 
up the clothing to the point where 
it could not be stripped. 

Back at Vaucluse in those days 
they had no form of blending the 
cotton, preparatory to processing 
it, at all. They just threw it on a 
long apron which carried it to a 
three-beater machine. “We used 
to haul the cotton into the opener 
room,” Mr. Britton said, “‘and one 
day when some fellow thought up 
the idea of piping it from the 
warehouse into the opener room, 
we all thought that was some in- 
vention, and finally when the self- 
feeders came along, boy, we 
thought that was perfection! 

“56x60, 4.00-yard sheeting was 
pretty well a standard construc- 
tion for the South in those days, 
in fact, a great many people in 
this section as well as in New Eng- 
land thought we were making fine 
goods when we made 4.00-yard 
sheeting. 

“T remember that at Vaucluse I 
had a female section hand in the 
spinning room by the name of Liz 
Redd, and she certainly did know 
how to fix a spinning frame. 

“We considered back in those 
days, when we were using largely 
local cotton of varying lengths, 
that we had ‘good running work’ 
when we got 7 breaks on a loom 
in 10 hours. We used the old suck 
shuttle. We put on only about 6 
to 8 per cent size, and when we 
put in the Draper looms with the 
stop motion we had to increase the 
amount of sizing because of the 
friction between the threads com- 
ing through the drop wires, and 
we had to use more humidity in 
order to make it run.” 

Mr. Britton went to the Whitney 
mill at Whitney, near Spartanburg, 
in 1894, as superintendent, and af- 
ter five vears there, went to the 
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Spartan Mills as superintendent 
where he remained for the next 35 
years until his retirement. Upon 
leaving Vaucluse he had wandered 
around as was pretty much a cus- 
tom of mill men in those days, 
working in Atlanta, New Orleans, 
and finally up at Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin, going to Whitney from 
there. 

During the 35 years that he was 
at Spartan, he always worked for 
and with a Montgomery—tfirst, 
Captain John H. Montgomery, then 
his son, the late W. S. Montgom- 
ery, Sr., and finally, Walter S. 
Montgomery, Jr., the present head 
of these mills. Spartan, even in 
1899, was a large mill of around 
80,000 spindles, but in his experi- 
ence there and at other places Mr. 
Britton has witnessed the amazing 
transition and development of the 
southern textile industry for over 
a half a century. He dates back 
ahead of the introduction of the 
revolving top flat cards, to the 
time of the small stationary flat 
cards. He has witnessed the ad- 
vent of such fundamental im- 
provements as the revolving flat 
card, long draft spinning, im- 
proved warp preparation, automat- 
ic looms—as well as the countless 
refinements that have occurred in 
these and other processes. 

Around the turn of the century 
there were of course no men with 
technical textile school training 
available in the South. In fact, 
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Mr. Britton relates, it was the gen- 
eral practice to fill the positions 
of superintendent and _ usually 
those of overseers, with men from 
New England and, in some cases 
that he recalls, from England. His 
attitude as to the place of the 
trained young man in the mill 
business is refreshing and note- 
worthy. He pointed out that it is 
a natural development that the 
young man will take the place of 
the older man and a source of great 
gratification to him is the opportun- 
ity of seeing countless young men 
who were trained under his tutelage 
become established in responsible 
positions in the industry, accept- 
ing the trust and heritage and car- 
rying on to greater achievement. 

At the same time he rightly 
feels that there is a place for the 
experienced and matured judg- 
ment of the older man, and related 
an experience of his own when he 
went to the mill at Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin. The work was running 
so terribly that his three immedi- 
ate predecessors had summarily 
left “because they didn’t like the 
town”. 

In the enthusiasm and confi- 
dence of youth, young Britton 
tackled the problem but was soon 
licked. Then he sat down and sent 
a sample of the roving to his fa- 
ther, then retired to his farm in 
Maine, and asked him to analyze 
it as to the probable causes. His 
father’s reply was received and 


ignored for a while, but finally, 
in desperation, he tried his fath- 
er’s recommendations, and _ the 
trouble was eliminated. 

Gas lights were the universal 
form of illumination back in the 
Vaucluse days, and Mr. Britton 
tells the story of one negro who 
was showing another through the 
mill after these lights were in- 
stalled, explaining that these were 
the new lights and that the sys- 
tem “had kerosene running all 
over the place in them pipes.” 

Early cotton manufacturing in 
the South saw little curtailment as 
the result of market conditions, 
Mr. Britton recalls. There seemed 
times, he said, “‘when it looked like 
we were going to fill up the ware- 
houses, but before it reached the 
point of curtailment because of 
lack of room for storage, the goods 
were moved off. There were very 
few mills operating a second shift, 
practically all of them were run- 
ning a single shift of 12 hours a 
day, and 72 or 66 hours a week.” 

Mr. Britton feels that the au- 
thority of the superintendent as 
such has materially decreased 
from what it was 40 years ago, but 
considers this a proper and logical 
development with the advent of 
more efficient, better trained su- 
pervisors and employees, and more 
systematic organization, making 
possible relegation of authority 
and responsibility throughout the 
organization. 





fourth from right in front row. 
him. 


The late Ira B. Grimes is at left in back row. 
row, and the late Oliver G. Murphy is fifth 


UNITY COTTON MILL OFFICE in 1903 
Callaway executives in front of the Unity mill office in 1903. 


The late Fuller E. Callaway, Sr., (with cigar) is 
The late Willis Johnson is at end of front row, with Allen F. Johnson next to 
The late George W. Murphy, Sr., is fourth from left in back 
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Where Are These Old-Timers Now? 


IN PREPARING this “Forty Years of Textile Prog- 

ress” issue, a staff member with a wide present- 
day acquaintance among southern mill men, became 
intrigued by the appearance, on the “Personal Page’”’ 
of old issues of COTTON, of the names of many men 
still active in the industry. He proposed that we re- 
produce some of the personals appearing 40 years ago, 
but the list of those then in business who are now 
active was too short to warrant this. However, we 
did compromise by his compiling the following list of 
personal items of about 30 years ago. 

Even over a 30-year period, the mortality has been 
high; but each of the men here listed is today en- 
gaged in the textile business—practically every one 
in a different job, of course, from that listed here. 

Readers are invited to see how many correct an- 
swers they can give to the question: “Where are these 
men now?” We know the answers, and will be glad 
to have you see how many of these men you can “lo- 
cate” now. The date in parentheses in each case is 


the month of publication of the item in COTTON. 

I. B. Covington has been elected superintendent of the Mt. Holly 
Cotton Mills, Mt. Holly, N. ©. (Feb. 1908.) 

Charles S. Smart has taken the position as superintendent of 
the Cooleemee Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, N. C. (Feb. 1908.) 

. F. Houston is now superintendent of the Kinston Cotton Mills, 
Kinston, N. ©. (March 1908.) 

C. RB. Riddle has taken the position as overseer of weaving at 
the Granby Cotton Mills, Columbia, S. C. (June 1908.) 

H. F. Jones has taken charge of the weave room for the Court 
enay Mfg. Co., Newry, S.C. (August 1908.) 

W. S. Moore is now superintendent of the Arcadia Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, S. ©. (August 1908.) 

J. H. Huff is now overseer of spinning for the Gaffney Mfg. 
Co., Gaffney, S. O. (Feb. 1909.) 

I. B. Co n is now general superintendent of the Mount 
Holly Cotton Mill and the Albion Mill Company, Mr. Holly, N. C. 
(Feb. 1909.) 

M. T. Grimes is now superintendent of the Wehadkee Yarn Mills. 
Rock Mills, Ala. (May 1909.) 

A. H. Cottingham is now overseer of carding at the Ottaray 
Mill, Union, 8. OG. (May 1909.) 

John A. McFalls is now overseer of spinning in the Dover Mill, 
Pineville, S. OC. (May 1909.) 

D. E. Dunwoody has taken the position of overseer of carding 
at - LaFayette Cotton Mills, LaFayette, Ga. (May 1909.) 

J. C. Montjoy has taken the position of overseer of weaving at 


the Union Cotton Mills, Union, S. C. (May 1909 

T. H. Pennington has been made overseer of weaving at the 
Trion Mfg. Co.’s Mill No. 3, Trion, Ga. (June 1909.) 

William H. Turner, Jr., has accepted the superintendency of the 
Hogansville, Ga., branch of the Consolidated Cotton Duck Co. (July 
1909.) 


O. C. Bagley has accepted the position of superintendent of the 
Wehadkee Yarn Mill, Rock Mills, Ala July 1909.) 

R. H. Armfield is now overseer of carding at the Holt-William 
son Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C. (July 1909.) 

J. G@. Coman is overseer of carding at the Tupelo Cotton Mil! 
Tupelo, Miss. (Sept. 1909.) 

J. H. Hampton, from the Rushton Mills, Griffin, Ga., succeeds 
J. P. Howard as second hand in spinning at the Lois Mills, Doug- 
lasville, Ga. (Sept. 1909.) 

. M. Powell has resigned as erector for the Lowell Machine 
Shops, to become carder at the Imperial Mills, Eatonton, Ga. (Sept 


1909.) 
A. H. Bahnson, from Winston-Salem, N. C., is the new superin- 
tendent of the Pomona Cotton Mi lis 3, Greensboro, N. C. (Sept. 1909 


Sam Austin is superintendent of the Unity Mills, No. 2, at 
LaGrange, Ga. (Oct. 1909.) 

. B. Foster has resigned as superintendent of the Columbia 
(S. C0.) Duck Mills to accept a similar position with the new mills 
at Manchester, Ga. (Oct. 1909.) 

J. . Lollis has accepted the position of machinist at the 
Williamston Mills, Williamston, S. C. (Oct. 1909.) 

A 


Massey has returned from Petersburg, Va., to Lavonia, 

Ga., to accept the position of overseer of cardi: ng (Oct. 1909.) 
_ a LeGrand, formerly superintendent of the Hanover Mfg 
Co., Concord, N. C., has been made superintendent of the Palmetto 


Cotton Mills, Palmetto, Ga. (Dec. 1909.) 

Otis Ball has become superintendent of the Pepperton Mills, 
Jackson, Ga. (Feb. 1910.) 

F. Gordon Cobb has resigned the superintendency of the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Cotton Mill to accept the superintendency of the new 
Greer Mfg. Co., Greer, S. C. (Feb. 1910.) 

J. V. McCombs, who has been carder and spinner at Granite 
Falls, N. C., has accepted a position as overseer of spinning, spool- 
ing and warping with the Pomona Mills, near Greensboro, N. © 
(Mar. 1910.) 

Paul K. McKenney, who recently resigned as superintendent of 
the Elizabeth Mills, Atlanta, Ga., has become superintendent of 
the Winder Cotton Mills. (Mar. 1910.) 

T. A. Caston, formerly second hand of weaving at the Highland 
Park Mill No. 2,Rock Hill, S. C., has accepted a similar position 
with the German-American Co., Spray, N. ©. (Apr. 1910.) 

J. S. Drake, formerly overseer of spinning at Lancaster, S. O., 
has accepted the superintendency of the Lockmore Mill at York- 
ville, S. C. (Apr. 1910.) 

B. . Bingham, Morganton, N. O., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Vass Cotton Mills, Vass, N. CC. (Aug. 1910.) 

Irving Southworth, former superintendent of the Dwight Mfg 
Co.. Alabama City. Ala., has become superintendent of the Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. (Aug. 1910.) 

E. P. Cofield has accepted position in the Winder, Ga., Cotton 
Mills as overseer of the cloth room. (Aug. 1910.) 
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Three Mill Men: 143 Years Continuous 


GEORGE W. ROBERTSON, 
vice-president and general 
superintendent of the Riv- 
erside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va., has 
been continuously associat- 
ed with that concern for 
54 years. Born in Oldham, 
England, in the heart of 
the Lancashire textile dis- 
trict, in 1865, he came to 
America when he was five 
years old. He lived at Co- 
lumbus, Ga., until January, 
1884, when he moved to Danville to become overseer of 
weaving in the only textile plant that stood then in 
that city. When he first started to work at Danville, the 
mill corporation had a total capitalization of $75,000. 
Today it is capitalized at $30,000,000. He has seen the 
spindles grow from 2,240 to 468,000; the looms from 
122 to 13,500. At 73, after 54 years, he is still active- 
ly the directing head of this mammoth enterprise. 

GEORGE P. STONE, superintendent of Revolution 
Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C., went to work with 
the Asheville Cotton Mills in Asheville, N. C., on 
November 15, 1889, as a loom fixer; and in 1896 he 
went to Proximity Mfg. Company, Greensboro, N. C., 
where he worked in the same capacity until 1899. 





Robertson 





Service 


At that time, Revolution 
mill was being built and 
Ceasar Cone (see page 109) 
offered him the job as 
overseer of weaving at 
Revolution. Mr. Cone also 
arranged for him to work 
for the Draper Company 
for several months to learn 
the new Draper looms, and 
until Mareh 4, 1900, Mr. 
Stone was on this assign- 
ment. On that date, he be- 


Horsley Stone came overseer of weaving 


at Revolution; within a year or so he was promoted 
te superintendent, and has so served ever since. 

JOHN H. HORSLEY, purchasing agent of the West 
Point (Ga.) Manufacturing Co., and affiliated organ- 
izations, made his first connection with the textile in- 
dustry, at 19 years of age, as shipping clerk in the fin- 
ishing department of Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, 
in 1898. After six months he was promoted to overseer 
of finishing, where he remained until 1908, when he 
became connected with the general offices of the West 
Point Manufacturing Co. He served as general clerk 
and traffic manager for several years, then organized 
and became head of the purchasing department, the 
position he now holds. 
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A Pictorial Presentation of Growth 
in Three Textile Organizations 


Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works 
West Point, Ga. 


At left is seen a photograph of Lanett Bleachery and 
Dye Works at its begining, about 1898. In the corre- 
sponding position on the next page is a bird's-eye view of 
this plant today, one of the outstanding finishing con- 
cerns of the country, which dyes, bleaches, prints, San- 
forizes and naps all types of heavy goods . . . . 
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Trion Manufacturing Co., Trion, Ga., in 1889. The Trion a. to — ete 







Manufacturing Company was the forerunner of the pres- ESLLARRTRES, “tin, 
ent The Trion Company and was taken over and re-organ- ew PEL rep ptiay 
ized by the Riegel interests in 1912. In the center pic- 2% F F. 5 g pee 
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At left is the Lancaster, S. C., plant of Springs 
Cotton Mills (then Lancaster Cotton Mills) in 
1896—with 10,000 spindles. The plant today is 
seen in the air plane view at the bottom of the 
next page. The directory lists it as containing 
now 275,000 spindles and 7,000 looms, all on 
cloths of print cloth constructions. The company 
operates plants also in Fort Mill, Kershaw, and 
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Forty Years of Sales-Service 


to the Textile Mills 


By Edwin Howard 


Southern Sales Agent, Veeder-Root, Inc., Greenville, S. C. 


IT IS A FAR CRY, going back 40 

years and tracing the prog- 
ress and development of the tex- 
tile industry from then up to the 
present. It is a fact that I must 
admit that my personal knowledge 
and experience covers this period 
of remarkable progress in the tex- 
tile industry in the field of sales 
and service. 

The beginning of my personal 
knowledge and active acquaint- 
ance with the textile industry 
takes me back into the 90s when, 
entering a mill for the first time, 
I found the lighting system to be 
that of oil lamps_ suspended 
throughout the plant at intervals 
over the machinery. This was the 
custom in use at that time in a 
few isolated mills in New Eng- 
land, which very few of our pres- 
ent day textile people have ever 
witnessed. These lamps had to be 
filled with oil at regular intervals 
and the lamp globes likewise 
cleaned. At the approach of dark- 
ness, each lamp was lighted with 
a screen-covered torch, and at 
closing time, the lamps were 
fanned out. What a contrast to 
our present day electric lighting 
system, marking tremendous prog- 
ress in these facilities. 

Back at the beginning of this pe- 
riod, the mills in New England 
were operated almost wholly by 
Anglo-Saxons and French Cana- 
dians, principally the former; but 
the latter were likewise good op- 
eratives and thrifty citizens. These 
operatives were good workers, loy- 
al to their employers, and were not 
given to stirring up strife, but 
lived peaceably with their fellow 
workers and neighbors and saved 
moderately from their earnings. 
Today, however—and for a long 
time since—the personnel of the 
mills has changed and probably 
not more than 10 per cent of the 
New England textile operatives 
are of Anglo-Saxon stock. Here 


Essential to the building of any in- 
dustry is the supplier of its machin- 
ery and equipment. . Mr. Howard, 
one of the oldest textile equipment 
salesmen, in point of service, has 
seen Forty Years of Textile Progress 
from an excellent vantage point. 
After several years in New England, 
he migrated South at about the turn 
of the century and, along with the 
others in his phase of the business, 
has seen and contributed materially 
to a remarkable era of textile indus- 
trial development and growth 


again is a great change over the 
40-year period in New England. 
To the contrary, our southern 
mills are and always have been op- 
erated by practically 100 per cent 
Anglo-Saxons. Through ' these 
years have come labor disturbanc- 
es, initiated not by the workers 
but by outside influences, so that 
the whole status of labor is 
changed. About 30 years ago there 
was a shortage of mill labor in 





Mr. Howard 


North Carolina and help was im- 
ported from England, but legal 
trouble arose therefrom and the 
practice was not continued. Then 
we had mainly one-shift operation, 
but now two and three shifts op- 
erate with ample labor. 


First Experience at Raleigh 


My more intimate knowledge of 
the textile industry began in 1895 
when I made my first trip South, 
going to Raleigh, N. C., in connec- 
tion with new machinery installa- 


tions at the Raleigh Cotton Mills, 
then a successful mill, enlarging 
several times its capacity for high 
grade mule-spun yarn for the knit- 
ting trade. In the last few years, 
this mill has been liquidated and 
has ceased to be. It may be of in- 
terest to note here that at that 
time, North Carolina had a Repub- 
lican Governor—Governor Russell 
—who was the last Republican to 
hold that office. In the fall of that 
year I visited the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion where there were creditable 
exhibits of textile machinery and 
equipment for that day and time, 
but not of course comparable to 
what we have today in the way of 
modern designs and high speeds. 


Then at Mayodan 


Then in 1896 came the Mayo 
Mills at Mayodan, N. C.—so named 
for the two rivers May and Dan 
which converged in that area. This 
mill also was equipped with mule 
spinning for making high grade ho- 
siery knitting yarn and it was my 
lot to spend some weeks there un- 
til the machinery installations 
were complete. The late Colonel 
Frank Fries of Winston-Salem, a 
well-known and successful banker, 
was the moving spirit in the Mayo- 
dan enterprise, and likewise in the 
No. 2 Mill at Avalon, one mile 
away, which also was a mule spin- 
ning mill that later was destroyed 
by fire. 

To indicate the lack of facili- 
ties at Mayodan at that time, the 
way in which I secured money was 
to hand a check to Colonel Fries 
when he visited the mill—he came 
to Mayodan from Winston-Salem 
once a week—and when he came 
back the following week he 
brought me the money. There was 
then no bank or even a railroad 
station at Mayodan. The mills 
were located there because of 
available water power with which 
they were operated exclusively. 
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All help was locally trained and 
ample in number. What was simp- 
ly a “place” 42 years ago is now 
a thriving mill town. The mule 
spinning for hosiery knitting yarn, 
however, was later largely aban- 
doned to make way for the im- 
proved ring spinning frames of in- 
creased production capacity. To- 
day mule spinning is found in only 
a very few mills, making either ex- 
tremely fine yarn numbers from 
long staple cotton or extremely 
coarse numbers from short staple 
and cotton waste mixture. 
During the years 1895-1902, it 
was my privilege to contact many 
mills in the two Carolinas and in 
1898 to have had a part in the 
installation of equipment in the 
then new textile building at Clem- 
son College, S. C., the textile 
school having been opened for 
classes that year. Following the 
progress of the Clemson Textile 
School over these vears, it has 
been a pleasure to know many of 
the graduates now holding good 
positions and there are two asso- 
ciated with me at the present time. 
It is an interesting coincidence 
that I have followed this textile 
school from its inception over ex- 
actly 40 years of growth and 
progress to see it become practic- 
ally obsolete as to building and 
equipment, and then in 1937 to 
have had a modest part, along with 
others, in prevailing upon the 
South Carolina State Legislative 
Committee to recommend funds 
for the new textile building for 
Clemson which is now being com- 
pleted. The advance in textile 
education over this period has 
been remarkable, and be it said 
to this institution’s credit, that for 
some years past practically all tex- 
tile graduates have located in some 
textile plant in keeping with the 
course of study taken there. 
Likewise, at the Mississippi 
State College at Starkville, Miss., 
I was privileged to participate in 
the equipment of their textile 
school which became popular and 
well patronized in those days. 
Going to Charlotte, N. C., in 
1902 to open the southern sales 
office of the firm for which I then 
became Southern Sales Agent, 
marked the beginning of my per- 
manent stay in the South and since 
that time probably 75 per cent oi 


all the cotton mills of the South 
have been built. There has been 
since that time a great change in 
the character of mill construction 
evidenced by our modern textile 
plants as compared with the al- 
most sterotyped form of construc- 
tion back in the 90s. 

To review the improvements in 
textile machinery and in mill 
building and village construction 
over the period of the last four 
decades would be a long story, in 
which obsolescence of equipment 


A view of the Mayo 
Mills, Mayodan, N. C., 
in 1896, made _ while 
Mr. Howard was there 
installing mule spinning. 


has played a great part. Suffice it 
to say here that the cotton card is 
about the only machine in the mill 
that has not been radically 
changed and improved during this 
period, but even so, the product 
of the card is far superior to that 
of former years because of im- 
proved methods of carding, such 
as slower speeds, double carding, 
etc. This subject could be en- 
larged upon _ indefinitely and 
doubtless will be covered else- 
where. 


Selling Methods Have Changed 


Methods of sale of textile ma- 
chinery and equipment over the 
period has changed greatly, be- 
cause for the past two decades, at 
least the majority of improvements 
have been made, new designs of 
equipment perfected and installa- 
tions of outstanding merit in 
equipment are being offered—and 
these things are the main ele- 
ments in sales and purchase ra- 
ther than merely price competi- 
tion. Formerly and for many 
years, new mills as they were built 
were equipped with then standard 
equipment, pretty much as had 
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been built for years, but within the 
last two decades there have come 
radical improvements that give the 
salesmen many valuable points to 
talk about in the interest of his 
customer. Today’s salesman has 
to know his stuff. Progress in the 
textile industry has been so pro- 
nounced that 10 or 15 years ago 
many mills which had not kept 
pace with modern improvements 
found they could not compete and 
thus followed the liquidation of 
millions of spindles. 





Forty years ago the product ot 
the southern mill was coarse and 
medium yarns, it being contended 
until proved a fallacy that the 
southern climate was not suitable 
for fine varn spinning and today 
yarns and cloth are made in south- 
ern mills equal to any made else- 
where, and temperature and hu- 
midity conditions inside the mil! 
are regulated at will. 

Forty years ago when a new mil! 
was built or an existing mill need- 
ed a manager or a superintendent. 
it was not unusual for them to re- 
quest machinery and equipment 
concerns, or their agents, to seek 
out and recommend ai_ suitable 
man, but now this has largel\ 
changed as many of our mill or- 
ganizations are now large, com- 
prising many units and depart- 
ments, with capable organizations 
built over the years, and they al- 
most invariably have a man in 
hand to move up to succeed to any 
place made vacant. These years 
have been ones of education in the 
industry to the point of second to 
none in knowledge and efficiency. 

In line with progress over the 
vears, the holding of textile expo- 
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sitions and meetings from time to 
time have been a source of in- 
formation and an inspiration to 
mill operatives and executives and 
have given them the opportunity 
and courage to adopt new things 
and new ideas, and have brought 
mill management close to the lat- 
est developments in textile equip- 
ment and methods of operation. 
Forty years ago it was a common 
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ers of textile machinery and equip- 
ment and mill executives to the 
point of realizing distinct advant- 
ages from these expositions as 
they are held from time to time. 
Those of us who started this en- 
terprise did so with a bold hope 
that it would grow into the large 
enterprise that has since material- 
ized, and to the advantage of the 
textile industry. 


aL A view of one of the 
i mule spinning frames 
installed by Mr. Howard 
in the Mayo Mills, May- 
odan, N. C., in 1896 
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LANA , 


thing for a mill executive to travel 
a thousand miles to textile machin- 
ery factories for observation and 
purchase of equipment. Our tex- 
tile expositions have been of un- 
told advantage to their many pa- 
trons. Having a part in estab- 
lishing the Southern Textile Expo- 
sition in 1915, it has been a source 
of great satisfaction to me to wit- 
ness its growth and expansion 
which has meant so much to the 
textile industry. The launching 
of this enterprise was the result 
of foresight on the part of a hand- 
ful of optimistic men, who have 
continued their support and en- 
listed the interest of manufactur- 
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Over the period of approximate- 
ly 40 years, statistics show that 
the spindleage in southern mills 
has increased from about 3,177,000 
to approximately 19,000,000 spin- 
dles, a remarkable progress. It 
has been a source of much satis- 
faction to this writer to have been 
privileged to have a modest part 
in the textile activities of this pe- 
riod, during which the tremendous 
increase in southern mill expan- 
sion took place. 

It has been my pleasure to at- 
tend many of the textile conven- 
tions held during this period and 
many of these have been a source 
of inspiration, exchange of views 
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and looking ahead to new accomp- 
lishments. Today the convention 
covering the major textile associa- 
tions are meetings where ques- 
tions of vital importance to the 
industry are discussed and _ set- 
tled—questions that did not arise 
at the conventions of many years 
ago. 

During the past 40 years there 
has developed, especially in the 
southern textile area, a remark- 
able community spirit between em- 
ployers and employees. Today 
there are many mills surrounded 
by excellently-kept villages, good 
houses, beautiful lawns, and with 
an evident spirit of pride existing 
on every hand. All of this, be it 
said to the credit of many of our 
present day mill managements, is 
a contribution to the excellent mo- 
rale existing in most of our mill 
communities. 

Summing up my experience in 
witnessing many changes and the 
remarkable progress within the 
textile industry over the period un- 
der review, this conclusion can 
hardly be controverted: that the 
industry, one of the largest in the 
nation, has contributed a wealth 
of knowledge to our people in the 
art of textile manufacturing, and 
to no less a degree a standard of 
character, all of which has been 
fostered and built up by those far- 
seeing men in the industry and in 
allied businesses by constant pro- 
gressiveness, supplanting the old 
with the new, both in material 
things and in those making for 
good citizenship. Having wit- 
nessed all of these remarkable 
changes through the industry, I 
pay my highest respects to these 
captains of industry and to the 
thousands who with them have 
made these changes and this re- 
markable progress possible. 


How to Correct Workers when They Buck New Ideas 


1. We must first recognize that people buck 


new ideas because it is human nature to resist posing it. 


change, and because the individual fears that the 4. 
new idea, when applied, may affect him unfavor- 


way, the personal interests of the person who is op- 


Try to interest the opposer in helping to 
work out the details of the idea so that it will be 

















ably. 

2. Therefore, when a worker bucks a new idea, 
make the new idea as clear to him as possible and 
make it easy for him to understand how he can 
adopt it with the least possible inconvenience. 

8. Point out as many -reasons as possible why 
the application of a new idea will serve, in some 


partly his own when completed. Thus, he will feel 
some obligation to make it work. 

5. Make clear what the unfavorable conse- 
quences may be to the company and the men, if the 
new idea is not applied and if someone else applies 


it first and thus achieves a competitive advantage. 
—‘*Management Information”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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Review of Machinery Developments 


of the Past Forty Years 


YEAR 
depression following the silver 
campaign, and in the throes of the 
Spanish-American War, found 
mills without opening and 
machinery more elaborate 

bale breaker and perhaps a 
trunk through which the stock was ex 
hausted into bins, from which it was 
fed by hand to the pickers. Few mills 
even had bale breakers, and the bales 
of cotton were usually opened directly 
behind the hoppers of the breaker pick- 
ers. The blending was done entirely 
by cross-mixing of laps on the interme- 
diate and finisher pickers. Few south- 
ern mills had to contend with com- 
pressed cotton, and therefore it was 
generally only northern mills that 
needed to partly open and bin the cot- 
ton before picking it. 


THE ISYS, emerging from the 


coLton 
cleaning 
than the 
cleaning 


Old-Time Mill Practice 


The picking 
sisted of three processes: breaker, in- 
termediate and finisher. ‘The station- 
ary top flat card was still in use in 
some mills, but was being rapidly su- 
perseded by the revolving flat card as 
we know it today. Many mills were stil! 
using railway heads and lap winders. 
Three or were 


machinery itself con- 


four roving processes 


_ - ee 


Material for this review of progress in 
cotton-textile machinery was requested from 
all of the leading manufacturers of spinning 
and weaving machinery, and this article was 
prepared from the information received from 
those who responded. Any evidence of in 
completeness is due to a failure to receive 


the desired data pertaining to any specific 
phase of the subject Cotton-textile equip 


ment was selected for special treatment hers 


technological developments in rayon, woo! 
and knitting are dealt with in other special 


features in this issue. 


commonly used for med um and finer 


counts, and at least two and in many 


“ases three drawing processes. 


‘ 


Spinning frames were 214-inch, 2%- 


inch, or 2%-inch gauge, with band 
driven spindles, small diameter rings 


and short traverses from five to six 
inches, and were operated with short 
drafts of say 8 to 10. Frames were 
usually short, many 2OS spindles in 
length, while the standard sold at that 
time 240 spindles. Spindle 
speeds were from 7,000 to 8,900 revo- 
lutions per minute. Spinners operated 
from five to seven sides each, usually 
loing their own creeling and dotting 
as a part of the job. On fine, soft 
twist varns, mules were used for spin 
ning. 

Spoolers of short length, of 414-ineh 
or 4%-inch gauge with traverses of 5- 
inch or 6-inch, processed the yarn for 
warping. 

The filling had 
introduced a few years earlier, but the 


was of 


changer loom heen 


common non-automatie loom was still 
standard in most mills, and up to 1901, 
including old looms changed over, there 
were only about 70,000 automate fill- 
ing changer looms in the mills. krom 
four to six non-automatic looms per 
weaver was usual, with some weavers 
operating eight. On print cloths, or 
sheetings, weavers operated from 16 t) 
20 automatic looms. 


First Tape Drive in 1907 


Perhaps the most notable advance in 
textile machinery in 1900 was the in 


troduction of box head spinning and 
twisters, 
In the year 1307, tape drive was 


4 
ILA ASOLO Ni Pe pn mans gee | 


? 


first applied to ring twisters In 100%) 


matt : ‘ a 
Installation ot Sel res 


the first large 


package ring spinning frames was 


made. The period hetween TOOS ar 


ISIS saw the beginning of demands for 
tire fabries which 


Was 


sible for the adoption of wider an: 


packages, especially for twist 


In 1910 the deep vert eal ring for 


heavy twisters came into use, and in 


} ‘ 
iarzger 


ers, 


he year following tape-driven spindles 
were applied on spinning frames. ‘The 
ball-bearing spindle came into use 01 
heavy twisters in 1913. 


In the vear 1916 there was a notice 


able demand for large package tire 
cord twisters and for large package 
“long length” thread twisters. 


Up to that time there had been no 
reneral tendency on the part of cotton 
mill operators to extend the work loac 
of operatives, and no so-called efficien 
ey systems had been brought forward 


(one of the early scientific arrange 
ments of help was put into effect in 
1921. as 
result of studies made by the mill du 


mill wes 


northern mill shortly after 


ing a time when the closed 


by a strike of the operatives. When th: 


mill was again started, it was on a ba 


measured jobs. At about 


av. + 
=iS Of] 


time several systems were advance: 


with the objectives of measuring more 


accurately the ability of cotton mill op 


eratives to handle their work in thi 
various departments. 
High speed spooling and warping 


hrought about definite advances in 


sign. Long draft spinning, introduced 


shortly after 1920 into this count 


was adopted at a mederate rate ot 


speed for the ensuing five or 
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A Comparison 


The 1910 Mill 


1 Bale Breaker 

1 Overhead Condenser 

1 No. 7 Exhauster 

1 Distributor to Picker Feeders 


©®.Beater Breaker Pickers 
1-Beater Intermediate Pickers 
1-Beater Finisher Pickers 


om e< . 
ronce 


a 


107 40-inch Revolving Top Flat Cards 


60 Deliveries of Breaker Drawing 
60 Deliveries of Intermediate Drawing 
60 Deliveries of Finisher Drawing 


10 60-Spindle Slubbers, 11x5%-inch 
18 104-Spindle Intermediates, 9x4- 


inches 
56 160-Spindle Roving Frames, 7x3%- 
inches 


112 224-Spindle Filling Frames, 2%- 
inch Gauge, 1¥;-inch Rings, 6-inch 
Traverse 

112 224-Spindle Warp Frames, 2%-inch 
Gauge, 15-inch Rings, 6-inch Trav- 
erse 


[8 100-Spindle Spoolers, 4%-inch Gauge 
18 Warpers 


Slashers 
Stationary Warp Tying Machine 


bat (pe 


1291 40-inch Automatic Looms 


9 Burling Tables 
1 Hooking Machine 
1 Baling Press 


The 1938 Mill 


Blending Feeders 

Bale Breaker 

Buckley Cleaners with Cage Sec- 
tions 

Overhead Condenser 

No. 7 Exhauster 

Distributor to Picker Feeders 
Three-Beater One-Process Pickers 


es 
ad 


105 40-inch Revolving Top Flat Cards 


6 Lap Winders 

18 Controlled-Draft Drawing Frames, 
Total 72 Deliveries 

{1 Super-Draft Roving Frames of 136 
Spindles each, 8x4-inches 


78 304-Spindle Filling Frames equipped 
with Long Draft of 3-inch Gauge, 
ly,-inch Rings, 6%-inch Traverse 
276-Spindle Warp Frames equipped 
with Long Draft, of 3% -Inch Gauge, 
1%-inch Rings, 74-inch Traverse 


< 


st 


1 Roving Bobbin Stripper 

2 Automatic Spoolers, 162 Spindles 
each 

2 Super-Speed Warpers, 468 End 
Creels 

2 Slashers 

1 Stationary Warp Tying Machine 

1075 40-inch High Speed Automatic 

Looms 

1 Brushing and Shearing Machine 

7 Inspection Machines 

1 Hooking Machine 

1 Baling Press 





but between the years 1929 and 1938 
it made tremendous strides. It is esti- 
mated that not less than 10 million 
spindles of spinning have now been 
equipped with one or the other of the 
leading systems, 

An adaptation of the drafting sys- 
tem developed for spinning was applied 
to the roving processes about 1932, and 
since that time it has become a major 
advance that has resulted in revolu- 
tionary changes in required roving 
processes, with the elimination of a 
large number of the roving frames 
previously required. 


One-Process Picking 


In 1929 one process picking was in- 
troduced, and in the last 10 years one 
process picking has practically replaced 
the old picking systems that were for- 
merly considered standard and ade- 
quate. With the advancement that has 
been made in modern opening, blend- 
ing, cleaning, and picking systems, the 
cotton is prepared much better, with 
less fiber damage, and to the subse- 
quent benefit of later processes. ‘The 
modern picking systems also produce 
much evener laps and consequently 
more uniform card sliver. The rapid 
introduction of long draft roving and 
spinning systems with their need for 
better card sliver has given much im- 
petus to improvements in the blending, 
cleaning, and picking departments. 

The improvements made in textile 
machinery and manufacturing methods 
Since 1910 may be illustrated by a com- 


parison between two print cloth mills 
laid out in accordance with the best 
practice prevailing then and now. It 
may be assumed that the machinery in 
the mill of 1910 and the mill built to- 
day is installed in adequate buildings 
properly designed for their purposes, 
properly lighted, and with sufficient 
floor space for economical manufactur. 
ing operations. The 1910 mill is laid 
out for approximately 50,000 spindles. 
The 1938 mill has been planned of suf 
ficient capacity to manufacture the 
same number of pounds per hour as 
the 1910 mill produced, using for each 
process the latest machinery now avail. 
able. The productive machinery re- 
quired is listed in the accompanying 
comparison for both mills, as drawn 
up for this review by the enginecring 
department of Whitin Machine Works. 

In 1910 a mill of 50,176 spindles and 
1,291 plain automatic looms with com- 
plementary machinery to balance 
would manufacture 76,762 pounds of 
39-inch width SOxS8O0 4.00-yard print 
cloth in 80 hours of operation. 

Today, a mill with 46,078 spindles 
and 1,075 high speed automatic looms 
with necessary complementary machin- 
ery of the latest available type would 
manufacture the same poundage of the 
Same fabric in an equal number of 
working hours. 

The 1910 mill would need 330 em- 
ployees engaged in the manufacturing 
processes, with 25,200 man hours. The 
1938 mill requires 224 operatives, in- 
cluding supervision, with 16,600 man 


hours. This shows a percentage de- 
crease in employee hours from 1910 of 
34.1 per cent; while the increase in 
pounds per employee hour has been 
21.5 per cent. 

The factors which have contributed 
to the marked increase in pounds of 
product per hour per employee include 
both major and minor improvements in 
productive machinery and equipment, 
and assignment of work loads along 
the lines of scientific labor studies, but 
without materially increasing the total 
work load of the individual employee. 
They recognize the contributions made 
by textile machinery builders in im- 
proved design and tmanufacture, and 
the developments which have been 
made in special types of lubricants for 
textile machinery, which have aided in 
increasing uniformity of operation in 
many departments, 

Modern opening, cleaning and blend- 
ing machinery has taken the place of 
the bale breaker and cleaning trunk 
which in 1910 prepared the stock for 
the pickers. The work is done much 
more efficiently, at a reduced labor 
cost. 

The former three processes of pick- 
ing have been replaced with modern 
one-process pickers, with a proportion- 
ate reduction in labor required. The 
opening and picking departments of the 
1910 mill would have required at least 
four operatives. Those of the 1938 mill 
would need but two; one in the open- 
ing room and one in the picker room. 
Although in general construction the 
revolving top flat card does not differ 
greatly in appearance from the card 
of 1910, it is more accurately built, re 
tains its settings better, and by the 
application of automatic stripper sys- 
tems and the continuous stripper, the 
frequency of stripping has been greatly 
reduced. 

The conventional two or three proc. 
eses of drawing have in some cases 
heen replaced by a single process, wit’ 
the stock fed to the drawing frame in 
ribbon lap form instead of from cans. 
In the majority of mills, however, two 
processes is standard practice. Elim- 
ination of broken ends and increased 
product per tender, as well as an im- 
provement in quality of product has re 
sulted from better designed frames and 
greater precision in manufacture. 

Roving processes, employing drafts 
of from 4 to 7, and including slubbers, 
Ist and 2nd intermediates and jack 
frames have been superseded by several 
types of long draft roving frames. The 
long draft equipment in the spinning 
room has made it possible to spin from 
much coarser roving, and the number 
of roving processes has been accord- 
ingly reduced. 29s warp yarns form- 
erly made from 5.50-hank d-uble rov- 
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The present-day X Model Draper loom 


ing made on three roving processes can 
now be produced from 3.70-hank dou- 
ble roving which is made with but one 
process; while 40s filling yarn 
which has been produced from 6.50 
hank double roving made on a three 
roving process can now be spun from 
a 4.50 hand double roving made on a 
single roving process. The coarser rov- 
ing, on bobbins weighing at least twice 
those of 1910, permits a reduction in 
doffing labor and handling in the card 
room, 

Compared with a spinning dratt of 
between 8 and 10 used in 1910, long 
draft spinning today allows a spinning 
draft up to 20. Larger roving bobbins 
reduce the time required for creeling. 
Due to many apparently minor im- 
provements in machine construction, 
the number of ends down per 1,000 
spindles has lessened, and an operator 
can without greater labor take care of 


roving 


more spindles. Among the factors 
which make this condition possible 
are: 


Better preparation of stock, with less 
damage to fibers and evener card sliver 
obtained from more uniform single 
process picker laps. Elimination of 
excessive doublings and drafting which 
tend to take the natural twist and 
roughness out of the fiber. Tape-driven 


spindles, which give a more constant 
speed and less variation in twist, pro- 
duce yarn of more uniform strength 
and with correspondingly less end 
breakage. Wider gauge frames have 


eliminated the need for separators and 
without the disadvantage of whipping 
of the yarn against the separators the 
varn strength is not weakened, Better 
spinning rings and travelers and con- 
trolled humidity in the carding and 
spinning rooms contribute to the addi- 
tional strength of the yarn and to bet- 
ter running work. 

Larger packages on the spinning 
frames reduce doffing time and in- 
crease general machine efficiency. Im- 
provements in spindles and general 
machine construction, better lubrica- 
tion and precision in manufacture, bet- 
ter builder motions, the more prolific 


use of cut and anti-friction 
bearings have made it possible to in 
frame speeds without sacrific- 
increasing employee 
combination of all 


gearing 


erease 
ing efficiency or 
work loads. The 
these has made it possible to spin soft 
twisted fine yarns on ring frames 
which in 1910 were spun on mules, 

Larger bobbins enable the 
mill to spool their yarns on either old 
or new type spoolers more economic: 
ally than was possible in 1910 because 
the spooler tenders are really paid on 
a bobbin basis. 

There have been two distinct devel- 
opments in equipment: the 
automatic spooler, on which all knots 
are tied by the machine itself, and the 
high speed tube or cone winders, which 


spinning 


spooling 


have accomplished reduced labor costs, 
and have put the yarn in suitable form 
to obtain high speed warping economies 
in the succeeding operation. 

High speed warpers have been de 
veloped for both types of spooling pack 
ages. Warper speeds which ranged 
from 50 to 60 yards per minute in 1910) 
have been increased with modern 
warpers up to 350 to 900 yards per 
minute, depending upon the type of 
warper and the size of yarn processed. 
Tension on the yarn wound on the sec 
tion beams is more uniform, which re- 
duces end breakage both on the warp- 
er and in subsequent operations. Mag- 
azine creeling permits continuous op- 
eration of the warpers and a resultant 
reduced warper tender cost per pound. 
Larger packages that are used in the 
creel materially reduce the 
creeling. Section beams used on the 
warper contain much greater yardage 
which lessens the doffing costs on the 
warper and also effects economies in 
the slashing department. 

Since 1910 portable warp knotting 
or tying machine has been developed 
mills. The ad 


COst © 


and is in use in many 
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vantage of the portable machine is that 
it is not necessary to remove the reed, 
harnesses or drop wires from the loom 
The empty beam is replaced by a full 
beam and the old lease tied to the new 
The labor cost of removing the 
old lease, setting in ft! 
and drop wires, and 
adjustments is a direct saving. 

The productive speed of 
greatly 
during the past two ye: The 
stands are now 
traverse track, and the time 
to change sets is greatly reduced. The 


warp. 
ie new reed. har 
nesses, necessary 
slashers has 


heen increased, SE ssoseapamsi 
section 
beam cree! made on a 
required 
capacity of the cans has been 


methe vl OT 


drving 
increased and the removing 
the condensate greatly improved. A 
device has been main- 
taining a pre-determined stretch of the 
varn through the slasher. 

With the many improvements that 
have been incorporated in the most 
modern slashers, at least double the 
amount of work can be processed that 
could be obtained in 1910. 


developed for 


Changes in Looms 


The year 1898 found the textile in 
dustry generally recognizing that the 
automatic loom was a success and des- 
tined to radically change the industry 


in this country and throughout the 
world. The first Northrop loom came 
out in 1894 and by January 1, 1898 
over 10,000 had been sold, most of 
which were used in weaving print 
cloth. The battery was of the old 
small type with 18 bobbin spaces: 
there was a thread cutting temple, a 


Bartlett let-off. and a few had the first 
practical high-rol] take-up, though the 
spring Shaft device for the control of 
the cloth roll had not been invented. 
In 1899 several heavier models of 
looms were put on the market for the 
manufacture of heavier cloth, cordu 


rovs, hroad sheeting. and dobby 





Early A Model Draper looms, when batteries were on anil hand 
and left-hand sides in pairs 
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Old and New Spinning Bobbins 





Fred O. Tyler, secretary of Anniston (Ala.) Mfg. Co., makes available this 


striking illustration of spinning progress since 188]. 


The picture shows the 


mill's bobbin of 1881, and the same yarn spun on a 3-inch ring today; also the 
mill’s regular warp bobbin 6f 15.5s yarn spun on a 2!4-inch ring. Left, 1938 
spinning, 15.5s warp, 2%-inch ring, 84-inch traverse, 8,750 r.p.m. spindle 


speed. 
5,965 r.p.m. spindle speed. 


Center, 1881 spinning, 13.5s warp, | %-inch ring, 5%-inch traverse, 
Right, 1938 spinning, 13.5s warp, 3-inch ring, 


814-inch traverse, 8,400 r.p.m. spindle speed , 


The larger with 28 
spaces for bobbins, appeared in 13809, 


weaves, battery, 


and in the same year the first feeler 
and loom thread 
though both were only the beginnings 


eutter were sold. 
of what were to become essentials of 


the modern loom. The take-up was im- 


proved by the invention of a spring 
shaft control of the wind-up, but it 


was several years before a satisfactory 
let-back device for the take-up was de 
signed to prevent thick and thin places. 
Later on an improved let-off was de 
signed for rayon weaving. Practically 
every part of the loom was gradually 
and steadily improved year by year 
from 1899 to 1914 in the effort to ob- 
tain the loom to do automatically the 
work that once depended upon the skill 
of the weaver. 


Towards 1914 the builders of the 


single-shuttle loom began building and 
finishing the loom parts better to im- 
prove their operation. Th's was con- 
sidered an important step because the 
automatic loom was still being sold in 
competition with the common loom, 
and because the mill had to have such 
a large number of looms it could not 
pay a high 
one. Rolling gears with cut teeth were 
adopted on the automatic loom in 1914 
let-back troubles 
through improved working mechanism 

In the early days, 16 looms per wea 
manufactur- 


afford to price for each 


solved the through 


ver was the aim of most 
ers. A few mills ran 20 or 24, and on 
print cloths there were a few that ran 
40, but more mills ran 12 per weaver 
than ran 16. Soon battery hands were 
employed and the weavers’ jobs were 
rearranged. Engineers and manager. 


began finding methods to reduce the 
frequency of warp breaks. The qual 
ity of warp yarns was improved; fix 
ing was improved to prevent mechan 
ical and improved modern de 
vices were installed to replace older 
and less efficient mechanisms on the 
loom. Weaving efficiency increased 
and 100-loom weavers replaced the 16 
loom weavers. 


stops, 


In the latter part of the 1920s rayon 
came in to lead to still further refine 
ment in loom construction. Finally in 
1930 high speed loom, de 
signed to permit the weaver to run 
the same number of looms with a larg 
er per cent of perfect cloth. sefore 
this time shuttle-changing looms had 
been invented. 

In 1898 William C. Lovering of Mas- 
sachusetts took a long look ahead and 
said: “Taking the Northrop loom as a 
basis (which is already a wonderful 
success), let us look into a possible 
weave room of the future, running on 
plain two-harness work, such as print 
cloth or sheeting, if you will. On a 
single floor there are a thousand looms 
run by 50 weavers whose only duty 
will be to mend broken warp threads 
and start the looms.” 

“Whose only duty will be to mend 
broken threads and start the 
looms” accurately describes the job of 
the weaver in a properly equipped and 
well organized mill of today. 


eame the 


warp 


But what a shock it would have been 
to Mr. Lovering if a more optimistic 
prophet had nudged him with the re- 
mark: “Not 50 weavers, Mr. Lovering, 
for that 1,000 loom print cloth mill— 
a few battery hands and only 10 weav 
ers,” 

In the cloth there have 
many important developments and im- 
A high speed automatic 


room been 
provements. 
ally controlled shear and brushing ma 
chine is used; new inspection machines 
reduce manual 
and make it possible to obtain a more 
careful inspection of the fabric. 

Roving bobbin and filling b°bbin 
cleaning machines have been developed 
which reduce the labor 
this work. 


work of the burlers. 


required for 


Controlled humidification of all de 
partments has provided constant mois 
ture 
form operating conditions. 


make for uni 
Individua! 


conditions which 


or group motor drives provide con 
stant machine speeds. Modern light 


ing fixtures reduce operative fatigue, 
while recently developed gloss paints 
helped lighting 
used for ma 


have also conditions 


Compressed air is now 
chine cleaning as well as wiping cloths 
and brushes. Special purpose oils and 
greases have been developed 
have improved lubrication and reduced 


frequency of oiling. 


which 
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You 
Can Make More 
PROFIT 


|* the current up-swing profits will accrue 
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most to those manufacturers whose pro- 
duction and distribution programs are care- 
fully supplemented by adequate fnancing 


and intelligent credit supervision. 


Textile factoring provides complete 
financial Hexibilitv. No money tied up in 
accounts receivable. Cash turns over just as 


fast as you Can sel] goods. 


Textile factoring provides complete 
up-to-the-minute credit COVeTAge ot VOur 
trade. These facilities enable you to take full 
advantage of every profitable merchandising 


Opportunity, with no risk or loss on credits. 
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35 Madison Avenue, New York 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 





Old-Timer Looks Baek Over 40 Years 


(Since this article is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those para- 
graphs in regular type represent OLp-TIMER’s part 
of the conversation; and that those paragraphs in 
italics represent J1M’s part.) 


OLD-TIMER, what are you going to do about that 
article the editor asked us to write? 

You mean that stuff about what was going on in 
the mills 40 years ago? 

Sure, you know what he said, don’t you? That he 
wanted us to tell him how we ran our jobs back in 
those days—how we fixed the machines—how mitch 
the operatives made—how much we made as oversees 
—and everything else we could think of, and to try 
to show what progress has been made along these and 
other lines in the past 40 years. 

Nothing doing, Jim. Some of our readers think 
we know something about running a mill, and to start 
in now and let them know what little sense we had 
back in those days would simply spoil what little rep- 
utation the OLD-TIMER page has— 

Just a minute, OLD-TIMER. Haven’t you just told 
our readers [in the September issue] how fed up you 
were with all of these articles we see in the magazines 
about a man being too old at 40 to run a job? 

Yeah, JIM, I believe you are right. 

Well, what the editor asked us to do and what you 
have just said would fit right in with that article on 
inconsistency. 

What do you mean, JIM? 

It’s this way, OLD-TIMER. The editor asked us to 
tell him how we did things 40 years ago and now you 
say you are ashamed to let our readers know how lit- 
tle sense we had about operating mills back in those 
days. Then I take it for granted that in the article 
on inconsistency you were whining a little bit about 
those fellows who claim a man is too old at 40— 

Yeah, JIM, they are inconsistent because every 
darn one of the fellows who are writing those articles 
is over 40 himself and most of them are holding down 
pretty good jobs. Why in the heck don’t they step 
down and let a man under 40 have their jobs. When 


mills get into a mess why does the president call on a 
man of experience, a man over 40, to help them out? 
Why don’t they have a young doctor just out of medi- 
cal school to cut off a leg or do something else to their 
carcass instead of calling on old Dr. Brown—I ask 
you—why in heck— 

Wait a minute now, OLD-TIMER. Don’t get excited, 
and remember your blood pressure. 

Who, me! What, you 

Never mind. Let’s just get back to our knitting 
and talk about 40 years ago. You know that was be- 
fore you hired me and you never told me what you 
were doing about that time. 

O. K., JIM. Now let me see. Say, that wasn’t yes- 
terday, was it? Darn! I hardly know where to start. 
Anyway, along about that time my half-brother, who 
was a surgeon and 22 years older than I, wanted me 
to study medicine under him and made me spend my 
vacations, when school was out, at the hospital where 
he was the surgeon in charge. You know they didn’t 
have all of the anesthetics, gadgets, etc., to keep from 
hurting a patient back in those days that they have 
now, and I heard those poor devils in the operating 
rooms yelling so much that I decided no “saw bones” 
for me. I always liked to fool with wheels and things, 
anyway, so to make a long story short, I ran away and 
got a job helping to install the second order of auto- 
matic looms which came South. This was at Pelzer, 
S. C. If I remember correctly, the first order of au- 
tomatic looms went to Tucapau, S. C. There was a 
thousand looms in this order and they ranged from 
32-inch to 52-inch; most of them, however, were 36- 
and 40-inch looms. The late Mr. William Haynes was 
the man in charge of erecting these looms and I was 
of course under him. 

I had had no experience in fixing looms, therefore, 
I was considered what we called at that time a 
“striker” or helper. I kept the payroll for Mr. Haynes 
in addition to helping the men who were erecting the 
looms. I do not remember how many men Mr. Haynes 
had in the crew, but most of them were shop men. 

The Pelzer mill was, I believe, the first mill in the 
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Yesterday — 5250 


FOR SQUEAKS... 
SQUALLS...STATIC 





...and you get more for your money 
today with the modern roll covering— 


been modern science went to 
work on radio, the quality 
and efficiency of the product went 
up and the cost came down. Today, 
you'll find a set in almost every 
home. When modern science went 
to work on roll covering, again 
quality and efficiency went up and 
operating costs came down. And 
today, you'll find more than 
6,000,000 active spindles running 
on the modern roll covering— 
Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots. 

Armstrong’s Cork Cots cost no 
more than other roll covering ma- 


Today — $150 
FOR AUTOMATIC TUNING... 
PERFECT RECEPTION 
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terials and actually save money in 
operation. They give longer service 
hecause they can be made new 
time and again by rebuffing. Then, 
too, you make additional savings 
in lower assembly costs. 

Cork cots help you spin stronger, 
more uniform yarn. Their use insures 
better running work, helps elimi- 
nate eyebrowing, reduces end break- 
age, results in less clearer waste and 
fewer top roll laps. They are less 
affected by hard ends. 

Cork, ideally suited by its fun- 
damental physical properties for a 


CORK 


gt 


roll covering material, is fabricated 
by Armstrong into an absolutely 
uniform product. Each Armstrong 
Cork Cot is exactly like every 
other cork cot. Each cot is uniform 
over its full spinning surface and 
is of constant density throughout 
its entire wall thickness. 

Find out now how your mill can 
benefit by a change-over to the 
modern roll covering—Armstrong’s 
Seamless Cork Cots. Let an Arm- 
strong representative show you pro- 
duction figures of mills spinning 
your range of numbers on cork. Or 
write to Armstrong Cork Products 
Company, Industrial Div., 
Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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South to be electrically equipped. The weave room 
was equipped with large motors which drove several 
lines of shafting with belts from the motors. The 
late Mr. A. F. McKissick came to Pelzer as electrical 
engineer and my overseer introduced me to Mr. Mc- 
Kissick and told him that I was getting out books on 
mill calculations, so Mr. McKissick said he wanted one. 
These books were not printed, but were simply a blank 
ledger with all calculations, etc., written with pen and 
ink, and you can imagine what a job it was to copy 
one of them. It took me about two weeks, working 
at night and on Sundays, to get out a copy, and I sold 
them for $5.00 each, but I did not charge Mr. McKis- 
sick for the one I copied for him. 

Practically all of the mill men of that time thought 
that the stop motion on a Draper loom was so hard 
on the warp that the looms would never be a success. 
They also thought it would be impossible for opera- 
tives to learn to successfully run looms that had as 
many gadgets on them as the Draper loom did. How- 
ever, after about a year, the weavers began to catch 
on to the operation of the looms, and I remember dis- 
tinctly the first style of goods they attempted to make 
with fine warp and filling; that was 30s and 40s. 

I do not think there were any mills in the South 
on those numbers at that time, and one of the first 
weavers to operate 12 looms was a boy named Pender, 
who came to Pelzer from North Carolina with a car 
load of people the company had recruited in North 
Carolina to work in the mill. And along about that 
time, the overseer began to experiment with his siz- 
ing and soon was making considerable progress in siz- 
ing the warps better so they would not “mat-up” be- 
hind the drop wires. 

During this time, the overseer and I got to be 
quite good friends because he found out that I could 
help him with mill calculations, and of course I was 
anxious to be associated with him in order to learn 
something about the mill. He and I would work at 
his home two nights a week on mill calculations. We 
did not have any machinery catalogs which would give 
us information in regard to loom production, drafts, 
twists, etc., for carding, spinning, etc. Draper Com- 
pany had not gotten out their “Textile Texts” at that 
time; therefore, all the overseers had little books in 
which they kept records and rules of how to figure 
mill calculations. 

I purchased a single entry ledger and made a rec- 
ord of all the details concerning each style of goods 
that was put on in the weave room. About the time 
Mr. Haynes was ready to leave the mill, the overseer 
asked me why I did not go to work in the mill. I ex- 
plained to him that I did not know anything about 
mill work and that I thought I was in line of promo- 
tion with Mr. Haynes and would soon have a job as 
foreman erecting looms. To show you how long-head- 
ed that overseer was, I relate a part of his conversa- 
tion with me: 

“Kid, let me tell you something. The automatic 
loom is going to take the South by storm. The mill 
men up North (he meant the New England States) 
are not taking on to the automatic loom, and then the 
unions up there are trying to keep it out. But my 
prediction is that every new mill that is built in the 
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South is going to put in automatic looms and the fact 
that you know a little something about them will get 
you a job, because superintendents in the South will 
be needing men who know something about an auto- 
matic loom. My advice to you is to take a set of looms 
here in the mill and get some experience as a weaver, 
then I will see if I can get you on to learning to fix 
looms.”’ 

This I agreed to do and went to work for 65 cents 
a day, and that day consisted of 12 hours. When I 
was finally given a section, I soon found out that 
none of us knew anything much about fixing looms; 
that is, we could not fix a loom so it would stay fixed 
any length of time, and as OLD-TIMER readers will 
probably remember, we prepared an article some time 
ago explaining all about how we learned to fix looms 
and I hope that every reader who did not read the 
article at the time of its publication wil! ask the edi- 
tors for information about it. 

A few years later the Belton Mill at Belton, S. C., 
was built and Captain E. A. Smyth was president. My 
former overseer was superintendent, and to make his 
prediction come true, he hired me as an overseer of 
weaving. Inasmuch as I had had some experience in 
erecting looms, Captain Smyth made arrangements 
with Draper Company for me to erect the looms and 
use local loom fixers instead of shop men. This, so 
far as I know, was the first mill where local loom fix- 
ers were ever used to erect the looms. It was the 
thought of the management that by having the local 
loom fixers erect the looms they would learn more 
about them and would be better able to run the looms 
when the weave room was started up. 

This mill happened also to be the first mill that 
Mr. J. E. Sirrine was the architect on, under his own 
name. He had been working with Lockwood Greene 
and Company; however, he resigned about that time 
and Captain Smyth gave him this mill as his first job. 

This was along about 1900, and three or four years 
later the mill was enlarged and they installed some 
ten-quarter Draper looms which I understand was the 
second order of broad looms that Draper had made. 
The first order had gone to the Dallas Manufacturing 
Company at Huntsville, Ala. Speaking of Huntsville 
brings to mind that the Merrimack Manufacturing 
Company of Lowell, Mass., had sent second-hand ma- 
chinery to Huntsville and built a mill of about 30,000 
spindles a few years previous to this, and then in 1905 
they erected what was at that time the largest mill in 
the South, consisting of 100,000 spindles and_ all 
Draper looms. This was of course before the Olympia 
Mills were built at Columbia, S. C. 

OLD-TIMER, didn’t you tell me that most of the 
mills at that time were making their own sizing?” 

Yes, JIM, and also our own belting cement, and 
practically everything else along that line that we 
used in the mills in those days. 

And, for the reader’s information, the editor can 
refer him to OLD-TIMER articles giving the details of 
sizing formulas, belting cement formulas, etc., that 
many mills used about that time. There were very 
few mills that had humidifiers in any of the depart- 
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Uhlinger, the founder 
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In the industries and the individual firms in PRODUCTS: EXTRACTORS for drying 
them that we have served, FLETCHER products fibers and fabrics of all kinds; LOOMS 
have earned respect for their invariably depend- for weaving narrow fabrics; THROWING 


able qualities. Solving the toughest problems of WAACHINERY for silk and rayon. 
production, FLETCHER equipment is associated 


inseparably with efficiency, economy and safety , 
in operation 1938 — Our present plant, shown below, is lo- 
cated in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and has 

You'll find that the facts amply support this page etm ronadagy aw wages gg dioaal 
_ ry, machine shops, drafting rooms, pattern 
opinion . . . and we invite you to investigate. = shop, blacksmith shop, welding plant, laboratory 
Write for literature . . . or if you have some and test departments. A siding to the New 
York Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad per- 
hg mits direct receipt of raw material and direct 
gineers call. There's no obligation. We like to shipment of completed machinery to the Tex- 


/ be of service—our business was built on it. tile Industry. 
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CurRRENT TEXTILE Topics .... 








Talk of the Month 


) ECOVERY for the cotton industry, perhaps more 

R than other manufacturing lines, hardly could 
run smooth from a beginning early in the sum- 

mer. As a matter of fact, the movement forward 
among industries in June found cotton manufacture 
in the forefront, but as usual the buyers of gray goods 
had a weather eye 

Rallying from intermediate | out for develop- 


pause in recovery trend ments in the cotton 
crop. Thus when 


crop news began to get bearish the buying of cloth 
lagged. The growing season is an uncertainty pro- 
ducer in cotton and its products; unfortunately to an 
inordinate degree. | 

Heavy buying in June and part of July, the larg- 
est since the spring of 1937, gave the mills enough 
backlog for active production generally throughout the 
rest of the summer. Such orders as were placed also 
created a stronger market and brought before manu- 
facturers a vision of emergence from unprofitable 
price levels. But before buyers were ready to accept 
values based upon costs, a lag of seven weeks in sales 
led them to renew pressure on prices. 

Producers realized that the only way to profits was 
by a wider margin above costs and that stability of 
prices for goods on a declining market for raw cotton 
would work automatically to that end. On top of that 
they had the well indicated prospect of a broad mar- 
ket in the fall for finished cotton goods, with almost 
an assurance of further broad turn-over of gray cloths 
within a comparatively short period. 

In spite of this underlying favorable combination 
of circumstances, competition was renewed through 
the practice of concessions and prices settled back with 
the decline in raw cotton till the lows of early summer 
were approximated. For a brief time, it is true, the 
lull in buying led to fears that production would have 
to be curtailed around Labor Day. However, before 
August was out another buying wave provided busi- 
ness enough to keep mills on a steady basis. 

Once more the curse of unsound competition had 
hit the textile industry. About this time President 
Besse of the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers came forth with a diatribe on merchandising 
woolen goods without regard to a basis of costs. Va- 
rious merchants in the cotton-textile branch simul- 
taneously decried the mid-summer slump as an un- 
necessary evil. Some distress selling was done by 
mills and second hands who needed cash, but it was 
felt that the market as a whole should have been able 
to withstand the temporary pressure and not settle to 
liquidation levels. 

In consequence of this lapse into expediency of the 
moment, the industry entered the past month still at 
a low level of prices—actually below cost of produc- 


tion—although the underlying situation had not 
changed through the summer and trade in finished 
goods forecast a healthy period for the mills as re- 
gards volume. As a matter of fact, the market for 
raw cotton was thrown again into an artificial posi- 
tion by its decline into a loan position and if its sup- 
ply was to be the governing factor in goods, prices for 
cloth would rule unprofitable indefinitely. 


When any market has been through a period of 
stagnation, the raw material obviously has accumulat- 
ed and so long as demand remains negligible, supply 
is a dominant factor in prices. The situation changes 
immediately on a larger consumption and demand 
makes the price. Although the early summer buying 
of goods was followed by a pause, it was clearly in- 
dicated that stocks in the hands of distributors were 
small and that replacement demand was inevitable. 
Thus prevailing weakness of prices at mid-summer ap- 
peared inexcusable. 


Consumption of cotton during August was estimat- 
ed by the New York Cotton Exchange at 565,000 bales, 
against 449,000 in July and 604,000 in August, 1937. 
The comparisons of this year with last soon should be- 
come favorable. Finished goods reports were encour- 
aging in the middle of September. It was felt, how- 
ever, that production of gray goods would be improved 
only gradually, for that reason that mills at last were 
holding off themselves for prices commensurate with 
costs of production. 


Merchants pointed out that raw cotton was only 
one of the components entering into costs and, fur- 
thermore, that government support was holding up 
the price of raw material. Buyers conferring with 
merchants on costs, moreover, learned that early fall 
prices on goods were ridiculously low. With mills fa- 
cing new government control of working conditions, 
unrelieved taxes, advancing costs of supplies and re- 
pairs, the case against low prices for goods was mani- 
fold. 


Among the textile developments of growing inter- 
est over the years, brought into new relief in recent 
months, is the competition of fiber against fiber. The 
incursion of rayon into all branches of the textile 
industry is creating a problem for manufacturers of 
the natural fibers. At the same time it is instigating 
new ingenuity in the production of goods made bo*th 
from raw cotton and wool, while offering new fields 
for combination products. 

Print cloth mills are reported experimenting with 
spun rayon in combination with cotton for competition 
with percales in the dollar dress field. Yet some mills 
have dropped the idea, to concentrate on cotton lines. 
Producers of spun rayons in linen types are reported 
as getting keener competition from slub-yarn cottons 
woven so closely as to give the appearance of linen. 
Mills also have increased their field of cotton lines for 
men’s summer wear. 
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~ Shrinkage Control 
with Synthetic ‘Resins... 


Whether you are handling percales, denims 
or broadcloth; whether you are sanforizing, 
preshrinking or plain finishing; whether 
you process cottons, rayons or mixtures, 


INVESTIGATE OUR PERMANENT FINISHES 


Mill experience has shown again and again 
that certain of these products—specifically 
designed for this type of textile application 
—may greatly reduce the shrinkage of 
your fabrics. With resin shrinkage control 
an increase in yardage is to be expected. 


Hydrosulfites 
Wetting Agents 
Desizing Agents 
Permanent Finishes 





ROHM & HAAS COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
«Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile Industry 
222 West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EW ENGLAND cotton manufacturers came into the 

fall working on fair unfilled orders and looking 

for a normal improvement of business. The latter part 

of the summer was disappointing in the way of new 

orders for gray goods and the 

come unsatisfactory here as 

New England ; elsewhere. An active demand 

Mill Situation price situation again had be- 

for finished goods gave encouragement for belief in 

good mill business to come. Temporary new uncer- 

tainty was injected by the political complications in 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

In fine goods the summer upturn in production 
exceeded the rise in coarse goods, said a survey of 
the First National Bank of Boston. The relatively 
better inventory position of the former helped to hold 
ocices fairly steady through the dullness of August, 
when print cloths carried back to previous lows. Since 
inventories in distributive channels were worked down 
below those at the start of September last year, the 
outlook favored rising mill operations on any increase 
in public consumption of cotton goods. 

Pending signs of broadening demand for gray 
goods, however, mills were pursuing their soundly 
conservative policy. This was indicated in quietness 
of the markets for staple cotton. Manufacturers were 
slow buyers through September, following the long 
weeks of dull demand for goods, though cotton brokers 
also were confident of a larger movement breaking 
out at any moment on expected resumption of activity 
in textiles. 

Of interest to the industry in general is comment 
of Russell H. Leonard, treasurer of the Pepperell Man- 
ufacturing Company of Boston, in his annual report. 
“Study of the changes in productive equipment in the 
industry,” he says, “should encourage the patient 
shareholder in cotton textile mills. In spite of recent 
heavy losses, we think that the industry as a whole 
is fundamentally in a sounder condition than for many 
vears. 

“Conservatively, more than ten million spindles 
have been junked in the past decade and the recent de- 
pression has given fresh impetus to this movement. 
Perhaps it may be necessary to discard a few million 
more of spindles before productive capacity is rea- 
sonably in line with demand, but the period is ap- 
proaching when this desirable result will have been 
accomplished. When that shall occur, cotton textiles 
should, once again, furnish a fairer return to the in- 
vestor and steadier work to the employee.” 

Speaking on the wage and hour law, Mr. Leonard 
said that relatively few employers are in the chiseler 
class, but the Congressional act “constitutes, we think, 
a worth-while attempt to correct abuses which other 
methods have, through the years, failed to correct. We 
regret that the law did not go a step further and pro- 
hibit employment of women and minors under 18 on 
the so-called ‘graveyard’ shift between the hours of 
midnight and six a.m. Such operation of machinery 
would seem to have no sound justification even on eco- 
nomic grounds, much less on social grounds.” 

Among mills of New England which were showing 
concern over the working of the Federal wage and 
hour law at the start of the fall was the Nashua Manu- 
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facturing Company. The Lowell (Mass.) branch of 
this New Hampshire company had been closed for 
three years and reopening was under discussion. It 
was stated that such action hinged entirely upon the 
treatment accorded textile manufacturers under the 
provisions of the new government regulations. It was 
figured that, given fair competitive conditions, the 
plant at Nashua could be operated at capacity and op- 
erations be resumed in Lowell. 

Announcement of an auction sale on October 1 of 
all tenement property by the Merrimack Manufactur- 
ing Company of Lowell calls attention to the passing 
of an old era in the North. A statement by the com- 
pany said: “In common with manufacturing generally 
throughout New England, the company considers that 
not only is the ownership of dwellings for its em- 
ployees no longer necessary to the successful carrying 
out of its manufacturing program, but that under 
present-day conditions it is highly desirable that man- 
ufacturers eliminate every activity which does not bear 
directly upon the continued success of their manufac- 
turing operations.” 

Early fall brought the sale by the Otis Company 
of Boston of four units in two mills at Greenville and 
New Ipswich, N. H. The factories were taken over 
by the Denim Mills, Inc., of Boston and Fall River. 
These mills were reported to have 15,000 spindles and 
610 looms; also to employ more than 400 workers. 


+ — Go -- —- 


“THE SITUATION” 


As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 


September 19, 1938 
ITH SUMMER OVER and fall not yet under way, 
W business finds itself static in the period of 
transition between self-government, which 
has not been too profitable for it, and the period 
of legislated government, which may or may not be 
less so. 

Sales of cotton-textile products average less than 
mill outputs during the past month and mill margins 
narrowed a little more and continued substantially 
less than a year ago. For instance, margins for 17 
constructions of medium and course fabrics aver- 
aged 11.42 cents during August against 11.52 cents 
in July and 15.14 cents in August 1937. The aver- 
age for this month during the ten year period 1926. 
1936 was 13.09 cents. 

Going into September, sales picked up slightly in 
volume with a shaded stiffening of prices. Finished 
goods were much more active, converters did a smart 
business with spring goods, and the big question 
concerning sheets and pillow cases and bed spreads 
was delivery. Everywhere in the Worth Street mar- 
ket there was found a heavy demand for domestics 
deliveries but not much hope of getting them. 

There was a noticeable cutting down of mill 
stocks of all kinds and week after week, since our 
last summary, shipments—though exceeding produc- 
tions—do not satisfy delivery demand. Strange 
paradox, too, is found in the lack of any great vol- 
ume of forward sales and the continued aggregate 
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The progress of the TEXTILE industry in the past three 
decades finds a likely parallel in the development of 






sleeve-type bearings. It is interesting to note that in 






this exceptional progress the pioneer of yesterday 





remains the leader of today. 





Johnson Bronze was the first to offer industry finished 
bearings . . . so it was natural that we should be the 





pioneer in sleeve bearings for the Textile field. 








The principles upon which this pioneering was started 











were Quality and Service. That is why so many lead- 
F REE— a complete ing Textile mills depend on Johnson Bronze entirely. 


isting of every item ; ; , 
— ons It will pay you to investigate the service we offer the 


carried in stock is 


yours for the asking Textile industry of today. 
— Write today. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 


530 SOUTH MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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of old high-priced orders remaining on the books, 
with heavy demand for immediate delivery on the 
intermediate price goods. It seems that buyers are 
unwilling to take out old orders on peak prices; that 
mills are unwilling to book more new orders at bot- 
tom prices and that both buyer and manufacturer 
are all too eager to clear the decks of the low priced 
business which gives mills moderate production 
schedules and which is being shipped out with a cer- 
tain percentage of peak price business as delivery- 
mate. If this program is carefully watched there is 
every reason to believe a fairly early liquidation of 
old orders with plenty of room on the books for new 
business at better prices, for winter and spring de- 
liveries, will bring us better times. 

With textile activities registering 33 per cent 
above that of May we see no reason whatsoever for 
pessimism regarding the next few months. 


The Wage-and-Hour Law 


and Textile Committee 


There is no doubt but the industry is perfectly 
content to wait and see what happens in regard to 
the wage-and-hour law before getting in too deep 
with business at its present price level. Despite all 
the rumors to the contrary we still think that there 
are some smart boys in the textile business and the 
smartest of these today are cleaning house prepara- 
tory to the inevitable price increases in conjunction 
with the wage-hour legislation. 

Just to what extent the wage-and-hour limits will 
affect us we cannot say, as yet. The industry com- 
mittee appointed by Administrator Andrews has just 
been announced, and is comprised of: 

Public members:——Donald Nelson, chairman of the committee, 
vice president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Grace Ab- 
bott, former chief, Children’s bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
now schoo! of social work, University of Chicago, Grand Island, 
Neb.; P. O. Davis, extension director of Alabama Polytechnic in- 
stitute, Auburn, Ala.; E. L. Foshee, oil operator, Sherman, Texas ; 
Louis Kirstein, president, Filene & Co., Boston, Mass.; George 
Fort Milton publisher, Chattanoga News, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
George W. Taylor economist, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. 

Employer members: G. Edward Buxton, Androscoggin Mills, 
Providence, R. I.; Charles A. Cannon, Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, 
N. €C.; Robert Chapman, Inman Mills, Spartanburg, 8S. C.: John 
A. Cheatham, Georgia Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga.; John Nickerson, 
Cheney Bros. Company, New York City, N. Y.; Seabury Stanton. 
Hathaway Manufacturing Company, New Bedford, Mass.; R. R. 
West, Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 

Emnloyee members: Paul Christopher of Charlotte, Sidney Hill- 
man of New York City, R. R. Lawrence of Atlanta, Elizabeth Nord 
of Manchester, Conn., Emil Rieve of Philadelphia, all members 
of the Textile Workers’ Organizing committee and members of the 
CIO. headed by John L. Lewis; Frances P. Fenton of Boston, and 
H. A. Schrader of Washington, D. C., organizers and legislative 
representatives, respectively of the American Federation of Labor. 

In explaining the functions of the committee, Mr. 
Andrews stressed that it will have no authority to 
recommend a purely regional wage differential. Un- 
der the law, however, it may recommend classifica- 
tions for the purpose of fixing for each classification 
the highest minimum wage rate (not more than 40 
cents an hour) which will not substantially curtail 
employment and will not give a competitive advant- 
age to any group in the industry. 

In determining whether or not classifications 
should be made, in making the classifications, and in 
determining proposed minimum wage rates, the com- 
mittee must consider among other things the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Competitive conditions as affected by trans- 
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portation, living, and production costs; 

(2) The wages established for work of like cr 
comparable character by collective labor agreements 
negotiated between employers and employes by rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing; and 

(3) The wages paid for work of like or com- 
parable character by employers who voluntarily 
maintain minimum-wage standards in the industry. 

No such classification can be made by a commit- 
tee on the basis of age or sex, Mr. Andrews has point- 
ed out. 

When the committee has finished its investiga- 
tion, it will file a report of its recommendations with 
the administrator. The administrator will then give 
notice to interested persons and allow them to be 
heard. If he finds that the recommendations are 
made in accordance with the law, are supported by 
the evidence received at the hearing, and will carry 
out the purposes of the law, taking into account all 
factors required to be considered by the committee, 
he will approve the recommendation and make it 
effective by a minimum wage order. 

If, taking into account the same factors, he dis- 
approves the recommendation, he may refer the ques- 
tion back to the same committee for another recom- 
mendation or may appoint a new committee. The 
administrator, himself, cannot change a recommen- 
dation. 


Definition of "Textile Industry" 


In defining the term “textile industry”, Mr. An- 
drews pointed out that manufacturers of rayon 
thread were exempted, but that the weavers of rayon 
were included. For example, rayon manufacturers in 
this country turn out viscose and acetate yarn and 
staple. The exempted industries are those engaged 
in the chemical manufacturing of synthetic and such 
related processing of yarn. 

But on the other hand, rayon mills like that of 
former Governor O. Max Gardner of Shelby, N. C., 
which weaves this yarn, is included. In defining spe- 
cifically those included, Mr. Andrews said the tex- 
tile industry includes: 

(a) The manufacturing or processing of yarn or thread 
and all processes preparatory thereto, and the manufactur- 
ing, bleaching, dyeing, printing and other finishing of woven 
fabrics (other than carpets and rugs) from cotton, silk, 
flax, jute or any synthetic fiber, or from mixtures of these 
fibers; except the chemical manufacture of synthetic fiber 
and such related processing of yarn as is conducted in @s- 
tablishments manufacturing synthetic fiber; 

(b) The manufacturing of batting, wadding, or filling 
and the processing of waste from the fibers enumerated in 
clause (a); 

(c) The manufacturing, bleaching, dyeing, or printing 
of knitted fabrics (other than hosiery or wool and wool 
mixed overcoatings and suitings) from any fiber or yarn; 

(d) The manufacturing or finishing of braid, net or 
lace from any fiber or yarn; 

(e) The manufacturing of cordage, rope or twine from 
any fiber. 


Yarn Rules of 1938 


Another “house-cleaning” expedient has been the 
final ratification and adoption by carded and combed 
yarn spinners of the Yarn Rules of 1938. This closes 
the drafting work of these groups which has run 
over a period of 12 months. It is believed that today 
a set of rules has been evolved which will prove bene- 
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end ANY V-Belt 
FEEL its sidewall 
CHANGE shape 


Then Youll See WHY it pays to Use V-Belts with the 


Concave Side 


You can easily feel the sides of any V-belt change 
shape as it bends. The top of the belt is under 
tension and narrows. The bottom, under compres- 
sion, widens. Figure 1, below shows the resulting 
shape-change in a straight-sided belt. Note the out- 
bulge of the sides. 
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WHAT HAPPENS 
WHEN A V-BELT 


BENDS 





Now look at figure 2. The same change of shape 
merely straightens the concave side, producing a 
contour that precisely fits the sheave groove. Two 
big economies result: (1) No out-bulge at the side 
means uniform wear—longer life! (2) Full side- 
wall grip on the pulley holds heavier loads without 
slippage—a big increase in drive efficiency—saving 
belt wear and also saving power! 


The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-Belt built 


with the patented concave side. 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large 
Industrial Centers 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory Branches 





Terminal Building 1524 So. Western Ave. 741 Warehouse St. 
Hoboken, N. J. Chicago Los Angeles 
2213 Griffin Street, Dallas 999 South Broadway, Denver 


GATES "2s DRIVES 
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ficial to buyer and seller and all that is needed to 
put them over is a spirit of cooperation among the 
manufacturers themselves and among the consumers. 
There has been considerable adverse opinion ex- 
pressed regarding these rules in certain market sec- 
tions but strange to say those who have been loudest 
in their declamation have in 99 cases out of a 100 
acknowledged that they have failed to read or study 
the rules themselves. Such folks come in the class 
of the old deaf man who not being able to hear wiat 
was going on loudly reiterated, “Whatever ’tis, I’m 
agin it.” 

If the buyer of yarn reads the rules and has a 
layman’s knowledge of legal technicality he will find 
there is nothing in the rules which is not already 
common law and which could not be used as legal 
basis in any court for the protection on the contract. 
All the spinners did was simply to bring together, 
in pamphlet form, existant laws covering sales con- 
tracts of any sort. 

That the spinners of carded and combed yarn are 
perfectly serious and in dead earnest about putting 
these rules into effect is something which trade cir- 
cles may as well admit and accept. They might re- 
member the story of Lot’s wife who, looking back at 
the “good old days” turned to a pillar of salt. In 
our opinion, the adoption by carded and combed yarn 
spinners of the Rules of 1938 as a Fair Trade Prac- 
tice method of conducting business is the sign post 
pointing to a new era of prosperity in the textile 
business, not only for the manufacturer but for the 
consumer—as the one prospers, so does the other. 


1938 Cotton Crop 


With the 1938 cotton crop getting on the move 
interest turns in that direction. The September crop 
report of 11,825,000 bales showing a drop of 163,- 
600 bales during the month of August was about in 
line with average trade expectations and _ unless 
later reports register gains this should prove to be a 
favorable factor in the trade from now on. This 
report showed the first tangible result of the heavy 
boll weevil infestation which has been worrying 
planters for some weeks. All reports show that the 
grades this year are much better than expected and 
that the preparation of the cotton is definitely im- 
proved over the 1937 crop. The cotton is smooth and 
well handled and if the spinning tests uphold its 
breaking strength average both manufacturers and 
planters should be pleased. 

The release of the loan figures by the Department 
of Agriculture introduces a new element in the pur. 
chase of raw cotton for this year differentials are 
allowed on longer staples. 

Last year a subsidy was paid to the grower, and 
at the beginning of the season in order to secure this 
subsidy it was necessary for the grower to sell cer- 
tain portions of his crop to establish his subsidy. 
This year there is no subsidy and it is reasonable 
to believe that much more of the new crop will be 
pledged for the loan than the trade anticipates. 

The cotton manufacturer will certainly have to 
be willing to pay more for his cotton than the loan 
differential calls for or the government will have 
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the entire crop on its hands. 

For the manufacturer there is always danger of 
manufacturing too much of a commodity when that 
commodity is fixed at a price out of line with the 
prevailing consumer price of the finished goods. To 
review for comparative: Of the 1926 average price 
received by spinners for 20s/2 carded warps 50 per 
cent reported their expenditure for raw material. 
Today the best price obtainable for the same quality, 
20s/2 carded warps, shows a raw material expendi- 
ture of approximately 25 per cent. With a greatly 
depressed market in the finished goods line, com- 
pared to 1926, plus increased costs in labor and oth- 
er manufacturing items, we only wonder where ad- 
justments can be made except in an upward revision 
of prices on the manufactured products. Raw ma- 
terial justifies it, other costs justify it, but compe- 
tition from synthetic fibers plus the buying stand- 
ards set by the chain and mail order houses and the 
aggregate production which they command, plus the 
chiseling psychology of the general market has es- 
tablished a defeatest element of thinking in the 
minds of the average manufacturer which is getting 
the industry nowhere fast. 

One of the few individuals making a drive against 
this very element is the President of the William L. 
Barrell & Company, Inc., who urges industry to gain 
its self respect and the respect formerly given its 
operators for having been far-seeing textile men by 
securing a profit and stamping each _ invoice, 
“this material was not sold below cost’. He says in a 
series of paid advertisements and editorial comments 
that regardless of alibis the fact remains that some 
of the simplest rules of elemental understanding are 
continuously and needlessly being violated in our in- 
dustry every day, and he urges the industry to im- 
press the world with its ability to manage its own 
affairs. 

It seems a shame to allow this gentleman to con- 
duct single-handed a campaign which should be 
waged by every textile manufacturer in the United 
States. 

Barrell & Company ring the bell with their true 
unadulterated statements of facts. They issue a chal- 
lenge which the entire industry should not fail to 
heed. 

a : OD - - 
How to Correct Workers Who Lack Loyalty 

1. We must first make sure that we are giving 
such workers something to really be loyal about. 
Loyalty cannot be enforced upon people. 

2. If a supervisor, or a company, deserves the 
loyalty of a man, and still does not get his loyalty, 
it is probably because he does not fully understand 
what is really being done for him. 

3. Do not criticize or reprimand a man because 
he lacks loyalty, but increase your efforts to deal 
with him in a manner which will win his loyalty. 

4. Be loyal to him, because you have no right 
to expect greater loyalty than you show him. 

5. Be friendly and helpful. Convince him by 
your attitude and action that you have a sincere 
interest in his welfare. Then, loyalty is most likely 


to result. 
—‘‘Management Information”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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SERVICE to the Textile Industry 





Even before the advertisement at the right ap- 
peared in COTTON, in 1909, Acme products 
had been introduced to the Textile Industry. 
They filled a genuine need and won immediate 
acceptance. In the last forty years, Acme prod- 
ucts have been instrumental in making the 
shipment and handling of millions of bales, 
cartons, boxes and bundles safer and more 
economical. This record indicates the satisfac- 
tion which has been given. 





The growth of the Textile Industry and its 
constantly increasing demands for Acme prod- 
ucts have been met by a corresponding develop- 
ment of Acme facilities. Today they consist of 
140 acres of mills, factories and storage yards 
— manned by a competent staff of workmen 
and metallurgists. The rigid standards of serv- 
ice and quality which were established more 
than fifty years ago, are still in effect today. 








The improved Acme Bale Ties, smooth, clean, 
and dependable, assure neat, good-looking bales. 
And the fact that Acme Bale Ties have for 
years been used exclusively by hundreds of 
millmen proves their exceptional value. 








Throughout the entire Textile Industry, Acme 
Steelstrap is today being used for reinforcing 
and protecting shipments 
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Bale Ties, Buckles, Box and C 


FOR DOMESTIC AND EXPORT USES 
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MANUFACTURERS 





Acme Steel Goods Company, “* "0% "tr* 


NEW YORK 151 Lefeyette Sx 


ATLANTA. GA. Empire Bidg 











of all kinds—in cartons, bundles, wooden 
and corrugated boxes. 

Acme equipment permits faster, easier, 
more economical packing and handling of 
all types of textile products. 


>’ S$ $ 


Records of lowered shipping costs —in- 
creased customer satisfaction—reduction 
of damage and pilferage are common to 





ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga., 603 Stewart Ave. S. W. 
New York, N. Y., 103 Park Ave. 


Chicago, Ill., 2847 Archer Ave. 
Boston, Mass., 146 Summer St. 


Acme Steelstrap users in all branches of 
the industry. 


Let us send you a copy of the illustrated 
book containing actual cost comparisons. 
It shows how numerous concerns have 
made savings of from 10 to 40G in their 
shipping costs. 

Or, let Doc Steelstrap diagnose your 
shipping problem. Ask for details about 
the free diagnosis. Write today. There is 
no obligation and it 
may be the means of 
making important ad- WI 
ditions to your profits. SS 
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New TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
and MATERIALS 





Calender Roll Chain Drive 

Saco-Lowell Shops, 60 Batterymarch 
St., Boston, Mass., have developed a 
new calender roll chain drive to im- 
prove doffing conditions on pickers. In 
the past the 9-inch calender rolls, driv- 
en by two wide-face gears of coarse 
pitch, continued to turn when the pick- 
er knocked off at the completion of a 
lap. The division of the lap took place 
at the nip of the T-inch roll, which 
stopped at the completion of the lap. 
After doffing and starting the picker, 
the operator was forced to wait a few 
seconds for the end of the lap to pass 
from the nip of the 7-inch calender roll, 
under the loose press roll, to the cal 
ender rolls, which was a loss of time. 
Saco-Lowell worked out a new chain 
drive for the calender section, elimi- 
nating two 37-tooth calender gears, an 
18-tooth intermediate gear, and the 735- 
tooth stud gear. In their place is a 
16-tooth sprocket on the bottom calen- 
der roll, and a single sprocket on the 
front calender roll, connected by high- 
duty roller chains. With tae new 
drive, when the measuring motion 
stops the picker at the completion of a 
lap, the 9-inch calender rolls stop, and 
the lap sheet is unbroken. After the 
racks are raised, the picker tender 
gives the lap a quarter turn, and the 
lap tears off where it rests on the 
front 9-inch roll. Immediately after 
starting the picker again, he is able to 
wind the end around the lap pin with- 
out any loss of time and generally is 
able to make a smoother and better 
start. 


New “H-W" Conditioner 

The Industrial Dryer Corporation, P. 
O. Box 850, Stamford, Conn., has de- 
veloped a new model H-W conditioner. 
All phases of operation are positively 
and automatically controlled. It is 
possible to obtain any desired tempera- 





New yarn conditioner 


ture and relative humidity. Its patent- 
ed construction and exclusive process 
assures absolutely uniform results, ac- 
cording to the company. Outstanding 
features are said to be: control hy- 
grometer for the control and perma- 
nent record of temperature and humid- 
ity; time clock automatically control- 
ling the conditioning period; packless 
magnetic valves on steam-operated 
conditioners, eliminating drip; auto- 
matie water feed: welded steel frame; 


—_—_@@—__-_—_—- 








These photos show the new tail 
stock attachment for a cork cot as- 
sembling machine, recently intro- 
duced by the Armstrong Cork Prod- 
ucts Company, Lancaster, Pa. While 
the attachment is said to have sev- 
eral advantages, its main feature is 
a spring tension arrangement which 
automatically adjusts itself to vari- 
ous diameters. The extreme flexibil- 
ity of the new attachment makes it 
possible to handle all ordinary cot 
diameters without any change in 
jaws or attachments. Formerly it 
was necessary to change jaws with 
each diameter holding it firmly and 
preventing any distortion of the cot 
while it is being assembled for the 
roll. Features of the new tail stock 
attachment, for which patents have 
been applied, tend to speed up the 
assembly job, according to the man- 
ufacturer. 





inside covering stainless steel or Monel 
metal; outer covering asbestos board 
consisting of a special combination of 
asbestos fiber and Portland cement, 
formed under hydraulic pressure; ban- 
roc insulation between inner and outer 
covering; nickel-clad floor; conditioner 
floor less than two inches above fac- 
tory floor. 
e 


The New Silentaire 
for Air Conditioning 


Berger Manufacturing Division, Re- 
public Steel Corporation, Canton, O., 
has announced the introduction of the 
new Silentaire, a low-cost window unit 
which performs the four important and 
essential functions of air conditioning 
for year-around comfort. It ventilates, 
filters the air of germ-laden dirt, soot, 
dust, pollen, and bacteria, circulates 
the air and eliminates disturbing out- 
Side noise, operates silently with a 
completely soundproofed mechanism. It 
is modern in design and attractive in 
appearance, and when installed does 
not interfere with Venetian blinds, 
curtains, or drapes, and can be easily 
removed when washing windows. It 
an be installed in any window. 

«& 
Ball Bearing Traverse Plaiter 

Birch Brothers, Ine., Somerville, 
Mass., has announced a new high-speed 
all-ball-bearing traverse plaiter for 
plaiting goods coming from slack wash- 
ers or other machines into trucks. The 
machine may also be used for plaiting 
goods into narrow bins. The parts of 
the machine are made or treated to 
prevent corrosion and consequent spot- 
ting of goods. 

® 


New Stoker Model by Link-Belt 

Link-Belt Company, 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., has made available 
a new model commercial stoker No. 15, 
designed to burn a wide variety of bi- 
tuminous stoker coals, and handling 
3,500 square feet of radiation. The 
hopper is entirely enclosed, the front 
compartment housing the fan, motor, 
transmission and air meter (automatic 
control). The shear pin on the trans- 
mission is equipped with a load signal, 
which announces when the pin shears 
in case an obstruction should get into 
the feed tube. The burning head is the 
power-flex type which features laminat- 
ed tuyeres with primary and secondary 
air ports. No dead plates are used. 
With this design, an active fuel bed is 
maintained over practically the whole 
area of the furnace, with subsequent 
higher efficiency and capacity, it is 
said. The power-flex head will burn 
both low-fusion, non-caking bituminous 
coals and high-fusion, caking and cok- 
ing coals. Flexibility to meet local 
boiler conditions is possible. 
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WE installed a tester over a year ago after a demon- 
stration showed us its merit. Starting at the slubber, 
we began a systematic check of all our rovings. The carder 
said we couldn't take any twist out of his rovings or the 
work would run badly. It turned out that the extra twist 
he had been using was necessary to hold a badly stretched 
roving together. Once the causes for the stretching were 
remedied, it was necessary to take out 13 teeth of twist in 
order to get a good chart on the testing machine. To do this 
we readjusted the lay and tension gears, slowed the spindles 
from 700 r. p. m. to 525 r. p. m. and still had a front roll speed 
of 172 r. p. m. as compared with 165 r. p. m. before the 
change. So we increased our production, reduced wear 
and tear with slower frame speeds, and the work ran better. 

"As soon as this new slubber roving got into our interme- 
diate creels we tested this roving. It showed up hard with 
a straight line across the chart at 12. It was necessary to 
take out seven teeth of twist and readjust the lay and tension 
gears before the intermediate roving made a proper line. 
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THIS USER TELLS YOU WHY 


(following reprinted from Cotton) 


Here again we reduced our spindle speeds from 945 r. p. m. 
to 800 r. p. m., but increased the front roll speed slightly by 
taking out twist. 

"As this new roving got into our speeder creels we began 
to get far fewer hard ends which meant reduced roller cover- 
ing expense. We were able to take out two teeth of twist on 
the roving frames to get a chart registering between 6 and 8. 

"This roving was going into 36s on the spinning frame. 
After completing the roving changes we found 25 per cent 
less variation in our size and break test and nearly five per 
cent better breaking strength. This was due to the better 
drafting possibilities with the softer, even roving.” 

The above is only one of many favorable reports by 
users of the Belger Automatic Roving Tester, which are 
printed in our Catalog No. 10. 


THIS BOOKLET TELLS YOU WHY 
AND HOW « USE THE COUPON 
TO SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island Date 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your Catalog No. 10 
describing card room testing equipment. 





Company 

Address ehibe ; 

Signed Title 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
> ¢- ¢ TEXTILE MILL MACHINERY «© © > 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Boston Office: 161 Devonshire St. * Atlanta Office: 815 Citizens and 
Southern National Bank Bldg. * Charlotte Office: 1201-3 Johnston Bldg. 
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Improved Drying Machinery 

The Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Company, 3351 Stokley St., Philadel- 
»phia, Pa., has developed a new type of 
cake dryer, in which the lower drying 
period is obtained with minimum fiber 
breakage by close control of tempera- 
ture and humidity in several stages 
during the drying cycle, according to 
the manufacturer. The use of an effi- 
cient axial flow fan directly connected 
to individual motors, and a streamline 
interior construction, it is explained, 
results in a much greater volume of 





air being recirculated around the cakes 
with only a small increase in horse- 
power required, aiding in the reduction 
of drying time. Reversal of air circu- 
lation in alternate stages of the dry thg 
eyele aids in increasing the uniformity 
of the cakes from various sections of 
the dryer. The bottom conveyor in the 
new type of skein dryer is said to now 
dry as fast as the top conveyor due to 
rearrangement of air distribution sys- 
tem and the use of axial flow fans to 
increase the Total amount of air circu- 
lation. Drying rates are faster and at 
the same time the quality is greater 
than before in the new type of ma- 
chine. In dryers designed for process- 
ing cut staple rayon, the company’s in- 
stallations are said to have improved 
the product and reduced maintenance 
costs by the use of higher air pressure 
on the blanket of staple to increase the 
drying rate, and the use of a sectional 
wire mesh apron with only 24% per cent 
of its area restricted as compared with 
10 per cent in the older types. 


e 


New Kettles for Making 

Textile Oil Emulsion 
The Patterson Foundry and Machine 
Company, East Liverpool, Ohio, has 
developed a line of kettles for use in 
the manufacture of oil emulsion. They 
are built of stainless steel and can be 
furnished in a variety of sizes. The 
machines are supplied either with or 
without vent condensers. All internal 
parts are ground and polished to in- 
sure absolute cleanliness in operation. 
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Aluminum Salt for Water 

Repellent Treatment 
Niacet Chemicals Corporation, VP. O. 
Box 460, Niagara Falls, N. Y., has 
made available a highly concentrated 
source of soluble aluminum for the wa- 
ter repellent treatment of textile fab- 
rics, under the trade names of Nia- 
proof and Niaproof B. Niaproof con- 
tains 37 to 39 per cent of alumina as 
AleOs and dissolves readily in water to 
form solutions of any desired concen- 
tration. Niaproof B is a more basic 
tvpe of aluminum acetate salt contain- 
ing 35 per cent of alu- 
mina as AbkOs.  Solu- 
tions are prepared by 
dissolving in almost 
boiling water with vio- 

lent stirring. 


e 


Left, new cake drier 


Bakelite Fuse Puller 
The Trico Fuse Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 5th Street at Chambers, Milwau- 


' kee, Wis.. has announced a new line 


of fuse pullers for pulling and replac- 
ing fuses, adjusting switch and cutout 





Fuse puller 


clips, avoiding dangers of shocks, 
burns, infections, blindness, etc., when- 
ever live electrical parts are being 
handled. It is made of laminations of 
finest polished black bakelite. All metal 
parts «are heavily cadmium-plated. 
Trico has recently appointed the Ma- 
rine Specialty & Mill Supply Co., 201 
Julia St., New Orleans, La., as agent- 
distributors for the state of Louisiana 
and southern Mississippi. 
€ 

Non-Slip Wax 

Flexrock Company, 800 N. Delaware 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., has perfected a 
non-slip wax to minimize accidents on 
smooth floors. The wax is made from 
pure carnauba treated by a_ special 
process to insure the non-slip feature. 
It may be serubbed, and worn places 
may be re-waxed without again going 
over the entire floor. It is said to pro 


vide perfect satisfaction on either hard 
surfaces or soft surfaces and can be 
easily applied with assurance that it 
will stick and provide the results de- 
sired over such surfaces as concrete, 
terrazzo, marble, coneretdense, ceramic 
tile, wood, rubber tile, asphalt tile, 
linoleum, cork, and wood blocks. 


+ 


Johnson Ledaloyl Self-Lubricating 
Bearing Bronze 

Johnson Bronze Company, New Cas- 
tle, Pa., has developed a new type of 
bearing material named Ledaloyl, 4 
self-lubricating bearing bronze. It can 
be classified as a sintered type, how- 
ever, an exclusive process of pre-alloy- 
ing the basic metals imparts charac- 
teristics never before available; for 
instance, it permits the introduction of 
lead. This element eliminates harsh- 
ness and provides conformability for 
mis-alignment. In the manufacturing 
process, a definite amount of volatile 
material is included that later pro- 
duces porous character to the bearing. 
Ledaloy] cannot harm the shaft or 
housing, it is said, and has sufficient 
strength for exceptional performance 
and supplies the right amount of lu- 
brication at the right time. 


* 
Patents Granted 


According to Paul B. Eaton, patent 
attorney, Charlotte, N. C., William B. 
Hodge of Charlotte has been awarded 
a patent on a cleaning apparatus for 
spinning machines and the like in 
which the sides and ends of the mu 
chine are enclosed, leaving small open- 
ings or slots near the floor on each 
side. The conventional cleaners whicn 
travel above the machines clean the 
upper portions of the machines, but 
this new apparatus is designed to clean 
the lower portions of the machine 
where lint is accustomed to collect. A 
plurality of fans are mounted beneath 
the machine for propelling the lint to- 
wards one end of the machine where 
suction means remove it as well as 
creating a draft to draw the lint from 
the aisles beneath the machine and vut 
through the suction means. This pat- 
ent is assigned to Parks Cramer Com- 
pany, Charlotte. 

R. F. Craig, Stanley, N. C., has se- 
cured a pateft on a waxing attachment 
for winding machines in which the yarn 
from both sides of the machine is led 
through a common waxing mechanisin. 


» 


Gill Represents Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher 

Lester C. Gill has been appointed 
sales representative of Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
to the cutting-up trades in North and 
South Carolina. He will sell threa‘. 
Headquarters will be in Chattanooga. 
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Prevent Oil Drip 


From Loom Bearings 
Eliminate “Seconds” 


Spots and stains on cloth 


from oils that leak out of bea 
Loss from “seconds” 
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New Yor ¥ & New Jer Sey Lubr icant Co Te new developments in yarns or fabrics, 
2 and solving the specific problems of 




















Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York N.Y 


each of his customers. 
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Southern Agent 








Thomason, Charlotte. XN. © : We offer to progressive manufac- 





turers the services of a nationwide 
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organization with offices in the princi- 
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oe: pal market centers . . . including a 
Charlotte. ° ° ‘ ‘ 
Moret : . : en large scientifically trained selling 
, om Te rovidence, R. ‘ , ; 
Atlanta, Ga. * =. I. ng mm force, and a staff of styling, manufac- 
rolt, ich. 7 . 
turing, and selling experts. 
SE MARA Alas Yenen —— 
NON- We invite correspondence. 
VOREIGN COUNT Ruz 3 
WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 
MODE 261 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
RN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 40 Worth St., N. Y. 78 Chauncy St., Boston 





| 1600 Arch St., Phila. Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte 





Better lubrication at '{ ess Cost per Month 
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TIMELY NEWS 
A TEXTILE SLANT .... 


ITEMS WITH 





Rose at Home 


Office of Warwick 


Harold W. Rose has returned to the 
home office of Warwick Chemical Co:n- 
pany at West Warwick, R. I., where he 
will resume charge of sales in addi- 
tion to his duties as vice-president of 
Impregnole Corporation. For the past 
year and a half, Mr. Rose has been lo- 
eated at 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
which is the office of the Impregnule 
Corp., a subsidiary of Warwick Chem- 
ical Company. 

* 
American Paper Tube Purchases 
Shambow Shuttle Company 

On September 9, American Paper 
Tube Company purchased outright from 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., che 
entire corporate stock of Shambow 
Shuttle Company. Both companies are 
located in “Woonsocket, R. I. The 
American Paper Tube Company was 
established in 1898 by the late Col. 
Edmond H. Guerin and is the onlv 
manufacturer of hardened and impreg- 
nated tapered tubes, quills and bobbins 
in the United States. Its products are 
widely used throughout the _ textile 
spinning and weaving industries, par- 
ticularly for silk, rayon, woolen an 
worsted yarns. The Shambow Shuttle 
Company has been in business since 
1879 and for a number of years has 
been under the management of Herman 
Nova, vice-president and general man- 
ager. Since shuttles and bobbins (both 
loom accessories) are so closely allied 
in use, it is felt that the merging of 
the experiences of these two companies 
will result in important benefits to the 
textile industry. The Shambow Shut- 
tle Company will continue in its pres- 
ent location and under the same man- 
agement as in the past, the only change 
in organization being the election of 
Harold L. Amrhein as president and of 
Edmond H. Guerin, Jr., as secretary 
and treasurer. 

* 
Sewing Contest 

American Viscose Corporation, 200 
Madison Ave., New York City, is con- 
ducting a sewing contest among some 
30,000 sewing teachers as well as piece 
goods buyers in 6300 department 
stores. Letters to the department 


stores offer newspaper mats and dis- 
play cards featuring Crown tested ray- 
on sewing contest and suggest that the 
store get in touch with the teachers in 
their community, offering assistance in 
the judging of the contest or staging 


the final showing in the store itself. 
The teachers are being advised to en- 
list the services of the stores in their 
localities. It is estimated that these 
sewing teachers reach four million 
girls and women in the United States 
who are being taught sewing in 
schools and other groups. The folders 
going to the teachers and describing 
the contest bear samples of Crown 
tested rayon. Cash prizes are offered. 


® 


Webb Durham Southern 
Manager for Foster 


Webb Durham, whv has been techni- 
cal assistant to the general manager of 
the U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., with 
cotton mills at 
Winnsboro, S. C., 
Hogansville, Ga., 
and Shelbyville, 
Tenn., has _re- 
Signed this posi- 
tion to become 
southern manager 
of Foster Machine 
Company, West- 
field, Mass. Mr. 
Durham spent the 
month of Septem- Mr. 
ber at the 
pany’s plant and then returned to the 
South, where he is making his home at 
LaGrange, Ga., having headquarters at 
both LaGrange and at the Foster south- 
ern office in the Johnston Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Durham 


Col- 


o 


Textile Men Win Awards in 
Arc Welding Foundation 


The jury of award of the James F. 
Lineoln Are Welding Foundation, Cleve- 
land, O., after judging thousands of 
papers submitted in the $200,000 award 
program, found that savings to indus- 
try by are welding claimed by authors 
of papers aggregates over a billion an‘ 
a half dollars. In the textile and cloth- 
ing division of the industry machinery 
classification, R. F. Bergmann and A. 
F. MacDonald, chief engineer, Rayon 
Machinery Corporation, Cleveland, O.., 
and designing engineer, American 
Bridge Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
ceived a joint award for being co-au- 
thors of a paper on “Welded Design for 
Rayon Producing Machines”. The pa- 
pur explains how a welded steel sup- 
porting structure permits enormous sav- 
ings over all other designs. Adolnh 
Bulaw, Bulaw Welding Company, Chi- 
cago, was awarded $508.77 for a paper 





on the future of are welding in the 
cutting industries, discussing the appli- 
cation of arc welding to a staggered 
gang-cutting die with 23 cutting tubes 
and expeller for cutting powder puffs. 
Harry A MacKnight, Windsor and Je- 
rauld Manufacturing Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., was awarded $305.26 for 
a paper on the subject of ‘“Tentering 
Machinery and Are Welding’. For 
“Are Welded Acid Tank for Rayon {n- 
dustry”, W. E. Shefelton, R. D. Cole 
Manufacturing Company, Newnan, Ga., 
received $2038.51. The paper describes 
a tank fabricated of stainless-clad steel 
by are welding. William Shaw, Provi- 
dence, R. I., won $152.63 for a discus- 
sion of the troubles encountered in a 
cotton mill card room and how they 


are overcome by welding; his paper 
was entitled “Cotton Roving or Fly 


Frame—A Gain in Efficiency by Are 
Welding”. Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Gibson, 
Wellman Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
O., won grand award jointly of $13,- 
941.38 on a paper on all elements re- 
quired to assure the business and tech- 
nical success of all users of welding 
throughout industry. The contest be- 
gan 18 months ago. 


® 


Roberts Vice-President of 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


Thomas H. Roberts has been elected 
vice-president and technical director of 
Arnold, Hoffman & Company, Inc., 
Providence, R. I. Mr. Roberts became 
associated with the company in 1926 
as manager of the dye plant. He is 4 
graduate of Brown University. In 1915 
he organized one of the first dyestuff 
and intermediate factories to begin op- 
eration after the start of the World 
War, and has been actively engaged in 
dyestuff and chemical manufacture 
since that time. 


¢ 


Fergusson Represents 


Warwick Chemical 


Alex C. Fergusson, Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa., one of the oldest dis- 
tributors of heavy chemicals in the 
United States have been appointed 
sales representatives of Warwick Cheim- 
ical Company. Their territory will in- 
clude all of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware and part of New Jersey and 
West Virginia. Walter Lane who has 
been located at the office of Warwick 
Chemical Co. in West Warwick, R. L., 
is going to Philadelphia to work with 
the Fergusson organization as factory 
representative. Hereafter, Warwick 
Chemical Company will carry a stock 
of chemicals in Philadelphia in addi- 
tion to the stocks which they already 
earry in their Allentown and Wilkes 
Barre storehouses. 
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SINCE 1882 
PROCTOR 
DRYING 

MACHINERY 





ONSTRUCTIVE 





Factoring” is a ser- 











vice that goes deeper than 





the financing of sales. It 





is a service that has built 


ms | | | 
any a business into a 





secure SUCCESS. 


P..... & Schwartz Is proud of the part 
‘++ has played in the rapid progress of 
the textile industry. Every new step in 
the advancement of textile manufacture 
has necessitated new and improved 
methods of drying. Proctor has always 
met these demands, has often antici- 
pated them by developing new types of 
drying machines OF improving on exist- 
ing types- Virtually every major advance- 
ment in textile drying equipment has 
been pioneered by Proctor engineers. 


—— re Today, there is © Proctor Dryer that 
PES . 

will produce the finest quality work at 
the lowest possible cost for every type 
of textile. A few of these dryers are il- 
lustrated here. For complete information 


on these or other types of dryers, write 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 











Miri Factors 
CORPORATION 


S54 C fourth Avenue, New York (ity 








Dryer for Package Dyed Yarn 





Airlay Dryer for Piece esate 
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PERSONAL NOTES 
about Men You Know 





J. I, LAURENS, formerly in charge of 
weaving at the Beaumont Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., has tecome superintend- 
ent of weaving at the Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg. He is succeeded at Beau- 


mont by H. C. Estes, formerly assist- 


ant superintendent at the Jefferson 
Mills No. 3, Royston, Ga. 
J. RAYMOND FeErRGUSON has_ been 


treasurer of 
Philadel- 


elected president and 
Hemphill & Company, 
phia, Pa. 


Ine., 


(|. RHYMER, formerly representative 
of the Dary Ring Traveler Company, 
has become assistant superintendent of 
the Chadwick-Hoskins Company, Plant 
No. 4, Charlotte, N. CC.  WinLttaAM M. 
Wess, who has in the spinning 
department of the Orr Mill, Anderson, 
S. C., is now in the office of the gen- 


been 


eral superintendent of these mills, at 
(Sharlotte, N. C. 

I. L. LANGLEY, general manager of 
Consolidated Textile Corporation, has 
been appointed vice-president in charge 
of the southern mills of the new com- 
pany, Consolidated Textile Company, 
Inc., whieh took over the assets of the 
old company August 27, 1958S. He is a 
craduate of the textile school of N. C. 
State College and has been with Con- 
solidated since 1925. 


W. L. Horne, textile schoot graduate 
of N. C, State College, formerly su- 
perintendent of Jacquard weaving at 
the Burlington Mills, Inec., Burlington, 
N. C., has been transferred to the com- 
pany’s New York office. 


E. P. JENKINS has resigned his posi- 
tion at Inman (S. C.) Mills, to become 
superintendent of Martinsville (Va.) 
Cotton Mills Co. 


J. T. Ficknin has been promoted to 
the position of assistant superintendent 
of the Ninety-Six (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 
He has been connected with the Green- 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills as overseer 
of spinning for about 10 years. 


wood 


T. J. Witiis, formerly cost account- 
ant of the Mathews Cotton Mill, Green- 
wood, S. C., has been promoted to the 


position of assistant superintendent. He 
is a graduate of Clemson College. 


hRANK L. Asspury, Jrk., has resigned 
as assistant to the general superintend- 
ent of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., 
general 
the Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. Cc. J. 
W. Woop is general manager of Gossett 


to become 


Mills and of Chadwick-Hoskins Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C., and Martins- 
ville (Va.) Cotton Mills Co.: NrewtTon 


(;. HARDIE is general superintendent of 
(Chadwick-Hoskins and Martinsville. 


J. ©. Ropertrs, who was recently 
elected president of the Southern 
Combed Yarn 
Spinners Associa- 


tion, is an assist- 
ant to <A. G. 
Myers, receiver of 
Textiles, Ine., 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Mr. Roberts has 
won industry- 
wide recognition 
through his out- 
standing work 
serving as chair- 
man of the joint 





Mr. Roberts 


committee from the carded and combed 


yarn groups which promulgated the 


Yarn Rules of 19388. 


D. W. KnNicut, for many years su- 
perintendent of the Rocky Mount (N. 
(.) Mills, has retired, and is succeeded 
by M. G. 
perintendent and overseer of spinning. 
R. W. DUNN promoted to 
overseer of spinning, shift, and 
CHARLES P. FRYE holds the same posi- 


Fryr, formerly assistant su- 


been 
first 


has 


tion on the second shift. 


Rosert F, Bower, formerly associated 
with Southeastern Cotton, Inc., as vice- 
the gray goods 
Company, 


has joined 
Hesslein & 


president, 
department of 
New York. 


JOHN C, TURNER, southern represent- 
ative for Charles Bond & Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has 
president of the Atlanta Power Trans- 
mission Club. 


been elected 


W. KK. Horr, Jr., formerly associated 
with the Central Falls (N. C.) Manu- 
facturing Company, has been made sec- 
retary of the McEwen Knitting Com- 
pany, Burlington, N. C., succeeding P. 
K. Horr, who is now manager of the 


superintendent of 





new Dothan (Ala.) Silk Hosiery Com- 
pany. 

GRADY INMAN, Who has been over- 
seer of weaving at the Blue Ridge di- 
vision of Burlington Mills, Ine., Alta 
Vista, Va., has become overseer of 
weaving at S. Slater & Sons, Slater, 
South Carolina. 


T. H. WHITesipes has become gen- 
eral superintendent of Algodon Mills, 
Bessemer City, N. C. He formerly was 
associated with Thread Spinners, Inc., 
Lincolnton, N. C., as superintendent of 
spinning. 


Obituary 


Rurus D. Wiison, 41, president of 
Rufus D. Wilson, Ine., Burlington, N. 
(., full-fashioned hosiery manufactur- 
ers, passed away suddenly at Asheville, 
N. C., September 10. He had been ip 
failing health for the past two years, 


HARTWELL W. Wespr, 62, head of the 
mechanical division of American Vis- 
cose Company, passed away September 
11. Interment Washington, 
Connecticut. 


Was atl 


CLAUDE E, Davin, 52, secretary of the 
Echota Cotton Mills. Calhoun, Ga., 
passed away the early part of Septem- 
ber after an illness of more than four 


months. 


JAMES W. CANNON, JR., retired sec- 
retary of the Cannon Manufacturing 
Company, passed away August 22. 


Otro A. BELGER, Well known as an 
inventor of textile machinery and de- 
vices, passed away the latter part of 
August as the result of injuries re 
ceived in an automobile accident in 


South Hill, Va. He was 50 years of 
age. 
JAMES Hrywarp Hutt, 72, retired 


textile manufacturer, passed away at 
Shelby, N. C., August 22. He former- 
lv was president and general manager 
of the Gaston Manufacturing Company, 
Gastonia, N. C., 


J. A. ABERNETHY, Sr., retired textile 
executive, 86, passed away at Lincoln- 
ton, N. €., August 21. He was active 
in the building of the mills at South- 


side and the Wampum Cotton Mills, 
Lineolnton. 
T. W. Ketiy, vice-president and di- 


rector of the Southern Brighton Mills, 
Shannon, Ga., passed away August 351, 
following an extended illness. 
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unining Plain Warp, reeling Pattern 
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The elimination of lost time 
in changing over and the 
ability to creel a pattern 
without increasing creeling 
time are two of the import- 
ant reasons why the Barber- 
Colman Super-Speed Warper 
is the most flexible machine 
of its kind ever offered to 


the textile industry. 


Barber-Colman Company 
ROCKFORD. PLLINOTS, U.S. A. 


MUNICH MANCHESTER 
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Less Than Six Months Old 
and Already Approved by 
More Than 100 Mills. 


The reason for this widespread acceptance of CARTER 
TRAVELERS is based on the fact that they are made of the finest 
steel and bronze obtainable, and are designed and manufactured by 










men who have devoted the greater portion of their lives to precision 





work. 


CARTER TRAVELERS are backed by an organization with many years 
of actual mill experience, men who know the requirements of spinning 
and what a traveler should be to give satisfaction. 





W. A. Hunt, LaGrange, Ga., Representative for Get 

A. Dewey Carter, Gastonia, N. C., Representati 

Ed S. Kempton, Gastonia, N. C., Rep 

C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence. 
Mellor-Bromley & Co. Ltd., Leicest: 


CARTER TRAVELER CO. 


A DIVISION OF , , , , : 


th en toe at 
tag : ‘s 
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Ne Wil DEVICES CO 
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Standard Equipment in 
Cotton, Rayon and Silk 
Mills all over the World. 


They are made for either right or left hand—with handles for 
use on the hands or with belts to leave both hands free. 


In respect to repairs, we advise that all knotters be sent to our shop 

in Gastonia, N. C., as there are no charges for labor, the only charge 
being just for the actual material or parts used. In this way you may 
be sure that only genuine Boyce Knotter parts will be used, which will 
guarantee perfect operation of the knotters at all times. The only 
charge for this work is the postage to and from your mill. 


Now is the time to trade in your old knotters for the new latest type 
Boyce Weavers Knotters. 





Sehia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Southwest. 
stitor North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
epiantative for North and South Carolina. 

ng l., Representative for New England. 

st 


£ngland, European Representative. 


MILL DEVICES CO. 


A DIVISION OF 








ORATED 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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The SUNOCO ADVERTISEMENT 
BELOW IS SCHEDULED TO 
RUN IN DECEMBER 1938 





Looking back over the 40 years since 
the beginning of COTTON and 
SONOCO, we are struck with the 
many parallels found in these two 





entirely different lines of business 
Both started in the same vear 
Both are born of the South 


Both are dedicated to Service to 
the entire Textile Industry 

Both have gained worldwide 
recognition 

Both can point to detinite a- 
chievements in their line that 
have benefited an entire industry 


ONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 











Sonoco Propucts LoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. =. &. CONN. 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 





Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, Inc., Fav- 
etteville, N. €., have completed an ex- 
tensive modernization program incluc- 
ing the replacement of old = spinning 
with long draft large package spinning ; 
installation of Universal winders; 14 
new ecards: re-working of old 
five new blending 
Buckley 
equipment ; 
chamber 


ecards: 


feeders and two 
modern laboratory 


varn conditioning 


cleaners: 
and 


The Cannon Bedspread Company has 
new $12,000 plant at 
Ringgold, Ga. The original equipment 
has been moved and machines 
ordered which will be 
When full operations are under wiv, 
the plant will employ 150 persons. 


completed its 


more 
installed soon. 


selding Hemingway Company el 


Connecticut has filed notice that it 
will operate the plant of the former 
Redford (Va.) Weaving Corporation, 


whose stock it purchased more than a 
vear ago. Landon Lowry will continue 
as its resident agent. 

Swift Manufacturing Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ga., will construct a one-stor: 
addition to the mill buildings and m- 
prove the present buildings at a 
of S65,000. 


cost 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Danville, Va., are installing new 
machinery in various Ge- 


Some of the narrow looinas 


productive 
partments. 
ure being replaced by wider Jooms. 


Morgan Cotton Mills, Laurinburg, N. 
(’. has finished work on a recreational! 
center, The grounds around the build- 
ing provide ample space for outdoor 


Sports, 


Manufacturin.z 
has finished 
roving and 


Sibley - Enterprise 
Augusta, 
long 


Gil., 
draft 
in the Enterprise 


Company, 
installation of 
spinning equipment 
plant. 


Exeell Manufacturing Company, Lin- 
ecolnton, N. C,, ordered dis- 
mantled and liquidated by court or- 
der. EF. H. Chamberlain 
naimed to sell the machinery. 


has been 


bas been 


Ross Fabries. Ine.. Morganton, N. C€., 


is installing machinery. Drapery and 


upholstery fabrics will be manufae- 
tured. 
The Winchester (Tenn.) Mills, Ine., 


manufacturing 
Adolf Finken- 


Inanager, 


have begun operations 
silk and Zoods. 


sieper is treasurer and 


rayon 


Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. ©., 


have completed the new weave rooul 


and work is going forward on re-ar- 


ranging the machinery. 


Caraleigh 
C., will 
date, according to reports. 


Raleigh, N. 
future 
Plush goods 


Cotton Mills, 
be re-opened at some 


will be manufuactured. 


Arista Mills Company, Winston-Sal- 


16| 


em, N. 
dwellings of 


C., will repair and re-cover 37 
the mill property. 


Ine., 
will expand by building 


National Weaving 
Lowell, N. C., 
a $25,000 addition to the present plant. 


Company, 


(sreentex Corporation, Salisbury, N. 


(., is the name of a new bedspread 


corporation. 


Mill, 
has repainted the exteriors of 2O resi 


Camperdown Greenville, S. C., 


dences in the village. 


Reviews of Textile Books 


"Texas Cotton from Seed to Mill’ 


& ( ‘On. 
available a 


Anderson, Clayton Houston, 
Tex., made pictorial 
brochure entitled Cotton from 
Seed to Mill, an interesting publication 
that gives the reader intimate details 
of handling cotton in that state. Hand 
and machinery methods of cultivation 
and picking are pictured, and the pho- 
tography is excellent. The 
tells the dramatic story of 
Texas, which began in the earliest vears 


have 


T'¢ TUS 


foreword 
eotton in 


of America’s colonization. 
a 
73rd Davison's Textile Blue Book 
Davison 
Kast 
J., formerly at 
York City, has published the 75rd an- 


Publishing Company, 201 


Ridgewood <Ave., Ridgewood, N. 


50 Union Square, New 


nual Davison’s Textile Blue Book. 
which includes Doekham'’s American 
Report and Directory. Looms, spin- 


dies, cards, combers, and other machin- 
ery have all been carefully tabulated 
shown in special 


by states and are 


tubles. The directory contains infor- 
ination on cotton mills, woolen, worst- 
knitting, jute, linen, 


Mexican, and 


ed, rayon, silk, 
flax, 


mills; dyvers, finishers, Sanforizers, dye 


Canadian, Cuban 


houses, commission merchants, con- 
verters, varn dealers, raw silk, throws- 
ters (both silk and rayon), warehouses, 
wool dealers, linter dealers, waste deal- 
ers and manufacturers, wholesale rag 
and remnant dealers, textile supplies, 
and classified directory of mills. The 
deluxe office size of 1500 large pages 


is bound in Holliston Sturdite cloth and 


gold. The salesmen’s directory is 34x 
o%x14 inch thick and contains 500 
pages, 

¢ 


Textile World Mill Directory 
MeGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City, 
has published the Tertile World Mill 
includes names and ad- 
and managinz 


Directory. It 
dresses of operating 
companies, mills, sales agents, and Of- 
ficials and chief operating men for the 
companies. It shows the scope of op 


erations, type of goods produced, types 


and number of production machinery, 


types of varns bought, power purch 


used, company capitalization, key indi- 
cation of town location on state map, 
sound 


inch- 


and addresses of sales offices. 
in green Fabrikoid, size 644x91, 
es, it sells for $5.00 per copy. 
"Liquid Chlorine” 


Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Building, Phil 


Pennsvivania 


adelphia, Pa., has revised and reissued 
its informative brochure, Liquid Chlor- 


ine. Its purpose is to disseminate in 


and usable form certain of 


the more important facts about chlor 


a coneise 


ine to enable the user to apply, to the 
fullest extent, the peculiar properties 
of this chemical to his processing op- 
Curves and tables are inelud- 
the 
The material in the brochure 


erations. 


ed outlining basic properties of 
chlorine. 
is based on vears of intimate contact 
with the field, 
laboratory findings of the 


° 
Study of Shop Management in 
Cotton-Garment Industry 
The National Project of 
the Works Progress Administration in 


supplemented by the 


COLMPAaAnY. 


Research 
co-operation with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor 
has published a pamphlet entitled Sy. 
(‘ot 


tems of Shop Management in the 


ton-Garment Industry. The study dis 
closes that substitution of the straight- 
line system of production for the long 
prevalent bundle method was a unique 
technological development in that un 
der certain conditions it benefited both 
The stud) 
takes up 


employers and employees. 
both 
advantages 


describes and 


the 
each. 


systems 
and disadvantages of 


* 
Jones Now with Rodney Hunt 
Bliss M. Jones, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Company, has become associated with 
Rodney Hunt 
Mass.. 


motion and sales of the company’s wet 


formerly with The 


Drving Machinery 


Machine Company, Or 
ange, and will assist in the pro 


finishing machinery. 
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COMMENT 


on the 


Cotton Market 


New Orleans, September 17, 1938 
| OLLOWING ISSUANCE of the Govern- 
FS mental crop loan plan, the cotton 

market ruled comparatively steady, 

but better weather inland and larger 
private crop ideas influenced hedging, 
causing values to seek a lower level. 
The September Government cotton 
crop forecast was slightly lower than 
generally expected—pointing to a pro- 
duction of 11,825,000 bales versus 11,- 
988,000 the previous month. Neverthe- 
less the market tended downward. The 
easiness in the market was attributed 
partly to some disappointment in the 
loan plan, but the uneasiness over the 
Evropean political situation was main- 
iy responsible for the weakness in the 
market, especially during the closing 
days of the current week when prices 
fell to the lowest levels in a long while. 
Until of late, spots were in good re- 
quest, but owing to the political crisis 
abroad, offerings were hard to place 
except with American mills. 

Reports concerning textile trade con- 
ditions in Europe attracted much at- 
tention. Advice from British cotton 
centers stated that the demand for 
cloth and yarn was slow with buyers 
covering only immediate and urgent 
needs and that mill activity was low. 

On the Continent the movement of 
eotton goods continued at a restricted 
level. 

Recently Washington advised in 
part: “World supply of American cot- 
ton this year will be slightly more than 
25.000,000 bales, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics estimates. This is 
the indicated size of the current crop 
plus the August 1 carry-over. 

“This prospective world supply of 
American cotton compares with about 
25,000,000 bales during the past year, 
with about 22,000,000 bales average for 
the five vears ended 1936-37, and with 
26,000,000 bales in 1932-35. Unless 
consumption is increased during the 
coming year, the world supply of 
American cotton next August 1 will be 
close to the largest on record. 

“Total production of foreign cotton 
is expected to be considerably less this 
year than last, but the world carry- 
over of foreign cotton on August 1 was 
probably at least 2,700,000 bales larger 
than at the beginning of last season. 
The world supply of foreign cotton this 
year may be about 26,000,000 bales. 

“The supply of American plus tor- 
elgn cotton gives an approximate fig- 
ure of 51.000,000 bales for this year. 
This compares with a world supply of 
50,000,000 bales of all cotton in the 
preceding season, with about 42,000,- 
000 bale average for the five years 
ended 1936-37, and with 42,000,000 
bales in 1932-33. 

“As against a world supply of 50,- 
000,000 bales during the past season, 
world consumption has been estimated 
at about 26,800,000 bales. Of this 
quantity, the consumption of American 
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cotton was 11,300,000 bales, and the 
consumption of foreign cotton was 
15,500,000 bales.” 

Barring possible armed conflict in 
central Europe, indications are for a 
gradual improvement in general busi- 
ness in the United States providing nv 
major labor troubles occur, and if 
there is an amicable settlement of the 
political trouble in Europe, trade 
abroad is likely to improve also. 


New Publications 


Hudson Industrial Company, 27 
East 22nd St., New York City. Folder 
on the application of Aluminum Tri- 
formate (crystallized powder). Also 
folder on Esdogen B Concentrate (a 
universal product). 


Berger Manufacturing Division, Re- 
public Steel Corporation, Canton, O. 
Folder descriptive of Silentaire, a 
modern low-cost system of conditioning 
air. 


Acme Steel Company, 2840 Archer 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 12-page file folder 
booklet describing and illustrating in- 
stallations of Acme Floorsteel. Shows 
how product is installed to eliminate 
maintenance costs and reduce acci- 
dents. 


Republic Steel Corporation, Cleve- 
land, O. 8-page folder, No. 313 descrip- 
tive of Enduro stainless and heat re- 
sisting steels and other products for 
the process industries. 


The Fostoria Pressed Steel Corpor- 
ation, Fostoria, O. “Handbook on Lo- 
ealized Lighting”, covering over 700 dis- 
tinct units in the Localite line. 


Works Progress Administration, 
Walker-Johnson Building, 1734 New 
York Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
“Systems of Shop Management in the 





In America there was an increase in 
the number of active spindles during 
August over July. Some lines of indus- 
try show a marked improvement al- 
ready. The Federal Surplus Commod- 
ity Corporation announced its inten- 
tion to buy 50,000 bales of cotton and 
14,000,000 yards of cloth for relief pur- 
poses. Prices for raw materials are 
low, the need for them is great, and 
consumption should increase. 


of Textile Interest 


Cotton-Garment Industry”, which goes 
into the advantages and disadvantages 
of the bundle and straight-line sys. 
tems. 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Building, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. “Liquid Chlorine’, a 32- 
page revised bulletin giving practical] 
up-to-date information regarding chlor- 
ine. 


Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston, 
Tex. “Texas Cotton from Seed to 
Mill’, a pictorial review of production 
of cotton in Texas. 


The Texas Company, 185 East 42nd 
St., New York City. “Ball and Roller 
Bearing Lubrication”, a 42-page book- 
let going into the value of operating 
tests, grease performance, relation cf 
field to testing, bearing constructional 
features, lubrication of anti-friction 
bearings, types of lubricants, applica- 
tion, etc. Contains many illustrations 
showing various types of bearings. 


The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 
Mass. “Recording Gauges’, a new T- 
page bulletin containing information 
and illustrations about recording 
gauges and accessories. A cut-away 
photograph of a recorder shows fea- 
tures of the instrument 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 





Uniform in Quality 





Uniform in Size 


Uniform in Finish 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


NASHUA 


STODGHILL 


and Company, Inc. 


ATLANTA 


Georgia 








, ea 
NON-GUMMING OIL 


Inthenation’stextile mills, 
3-In-One fills at least 50 dif- 
ferent needs! Oiling small UMS 
parts of main machinery, ~— 
andalllight auxiliary equip- 
ment. Keeping steel shut- 
tles, needles, reedsanddies 
free of rust. It’s ascientific 
blend of the finest oils ob- 
tainab’e—that’s why it lu- 
bricateswithout gumming, 
keeps bearings cleaner, 
prevents rust and costly 
repairs. 





TRIPLE ACTION 


® LUBRICATES 
® CLEANS 
® PREVENTS RUST 





Write today for special Mill Prices 
THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


257 CORNELISON AVE. - - 











SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE -D.C.RAGAN HIGH POINT.N.C. 


uM 


@ @ @ PREVENTS HARD SIZE 


ELIMINATES FOAMING @@ @ 












NEW HAMPSHIRE 





*% 
“THE 


SIZE 


THAT 
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BACK GRAYS 
LAST 
LONGER 






Quick-actinG Metso in 2 minutes removes 
more dye from back grays than other alka- 
lies, and the cloth is left soft and absorbent. 
Metso’s high active alkali content loosens 
more dirt—yet has a restraining influence 
that preserves tensile strength. 

Increase the life of back grays with Metso. 
And incidentally save money on your cleaner 
bill, too. 

Samples and further information on request. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


General Offices and Laboratory: 125 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive. Stocks in 60 cities. } 
Sold in Canada by National Silicates Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. BS 


: 
A) 
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SILICATES OF SODA 
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Weave Room Seconds 


Offers comments on system of records for seconds 
article in February issue—and gives his own method 
of preventing and eliminating seconds 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 113 of the February 1938 issue of COTTON, 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6743” has outlined a system of rec- 
ords of seconds in the weave room that has proved 
beneficial to him in reducing seconds. He does it by 
keeping a record of all seconds in a ledger, using dif- 
ferent colors for such defects as kinky ffilling, thin 
places, etc. The record is kept on each loom and shows 
at a glance whether or not that loom has been fixed. 

I think his idea is a good one for the observation 
of seconds, but he does not show effectively how the 
system will cut down on the amount of seconds made. 
In the final analysis “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6743” leaves 
the whole thing up to the weaver and the loom fixer 
because they “know that the overseer of weaving is 
keeping a record of their seconds and that they will 
have to do good work”. The system as outlined may 
apply to those weavers and fixers that are shirking 
their jobs, but the majority of weavers and loom fix- 
ers are doing their best at all times and if they hap- 
pen to make a great many seconds occasionally, it is 
because of circumstances beyond their control. 

Any number of things could be wrong such as poor 
spinning, poor warping and slashing, improper atmos- 
pheric conditions, improper settings and timings of 
the loom motions for the type of fabric being made, 
and by no means the last, laying out the fabric im- 
properly for weaving. 

The poor quality of the cloth may be attributed to 
three things, poorly prepared yarn, insufficient over- 
seeing, and bad planning. The first can be remedied. 
The second requires the services of a trained over- 
seer that can instruct his operatives in their work. 
The third is an unfortunate occurrence and should be 
corrected by the management. 

Some men might consider that “improper settings 
and timings of the loom motions for the type fabric 
being made” would be the fault of the loom fixer. 
This might be so on such settings as the transfer but 
the overseer should have standard settings for timing 
of the harness, movements of the dobby, height of 
the whip roll, height of the warp stop motion, etc. 
These settings should not be varied according to the 
whim of the loom fixers, but should be standard 
throughout the weave room for a certain type fabric. 

By laying out or planning the fabric improperly 
causing seconds, I will give an example of what oc- 
curred once in our plant. We put on a new style fab- 


ric, quite heavy in construction, and immediately ex- 
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perienced seconds with broken picks. The fixers 
worked frantically to stop it. New shuttles, new shut- 
tle eyes, tensions, timings, etc., were changed but the 
picks continued to break. Finally someone noticed 
that the selvages were twice as heavy as the cloth. 
This may not sound heavy, but the fabric was already 
heavy in the body and the extra heavy selvages were 
acting like a pair of scissors and cutting the filling. 
As soon as the selvage was made lighter the broken 
picks disappeared. 

I believe the best way to improve the quality of the 
cloth is to have a competent loom fixer to work in con- 
nection with the records. He should inspect the looms 
making bad work and work hand in hand with the 
loom ‘fixers and weavers. This one fixer doing the 
trouble shooting should not be on a production sched- 
ule, but should have his time to look after nothing but 
seconds and to converse with the weavers, loom fixers, 
second hand, and overseer. This is collective think- 
ing. 

Contrary to the method used by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
6743”, who is probably running print cloths, we can- 
not use colors to designate each defect because soon 
all colors would be exhausted. We use numbers. 

P. R. K. (MAss.) 





Answers Questions on 
Spinning Band Breakage 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6820” states in his letter on 
page 129 of the May issue of COTTON that he is having 
from two to three thousand bands off per day on 
26,000 spindles running two shifts. 

The band boy’s work is one of the most important 
phases of operation in cotton spinning. Most mills 
having band troubles will find that Tom, Dick, and 
Harry are tying on bands. In my opinion one man 
should do this work and should spend his entire time 
banding. 

A roving band of good carded stock is best, tied 
with a simple knot and the ends cut off leaving a 
tail of about two inches. The old tie band has been 
largely replaced by the hook band. These cost from 
3 to 34% cents each and last 8 to 10 months. They 
are simple to apply. They are of a definite prede- 
termined length and are fastened with a hook; thus 
uniform tension is assured. Some band manufactur- 
ers dip the hook ends in a hot solution of paraffin 
and castor oil, which lubricates the hook and reduces 
the wear at that point. 

Normal breakage of the tie band on 26,000 spin- 
dles is about 800 per day. Normal breakage on 26,000 
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| Ait STEEL _BALING PRESSES 
| oe) Ce omy ALLSIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
| LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA. 


ECONOMY BALER CO.., Derr, ©] ANN ARBOR,.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 


wet NTECHES 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 























NDUSTRIAL air conditioning has fallen in line with 
the modern trend toward individual units. The ar 


swer for this is obvious. Modern competition demands 





flexibility and economy of operation. Replacement 
of the old central drive by individua! drive is an ex- 
ample of how industry has met this demana. 


As a pioneer of the unit system, BAHNSON be- 


comes a leader in a modern industry! Let us prove 


. r 
+) ~~? rr 


to you the economies and convenient flexibility ¢ 


BAHNSON UNIT SYSTEM. 


2290008 
DARY RING TRAVELERS 


The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ specially drawn stock by the finest of skilled 








BAHNSON CO., Wwsron Sacem NC 








experience and an enormous amount of research craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, 
and experiment in high speed traveler manu- temper and style. Write for samples and prices 
facture. Dary Ring Travelers are made from today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


. B. G. DARY, Treasurer. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GREENVILLB, &. C. 
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spindles with a good hook band is about 80 per day. 
If I were making bands on the old automatic ma- 
chine, I would make 2.65 hank roving with a twist 
multiplier of 4.00 and lay it up as hard on the band 
machine as I could without having the bands snap- 
ping out of the machine. However, I prefer the hook 
band as it saves enough labor to pay for the bands 
and does a more uniform and dependable job. Also, 
there is less production lost due to ends being 
flagged waiting for a band to be tied on. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6864 


Ro A 


Setting Pickers. on 
Drop Box Looms 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 129 of the May 1938 issue of COTTON, 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6803” has asked several questions 
concerning the setting of pickers on box looms. His 
first question is “Should the spindle on which the 
picker works on the box end of the loom be bent in- 
wards at the front to make the shuttle run to the reed 
as it leaves the box?” 

Our answer to this question is “No!” Drop box 
looms are carefully built to give the drop boxes a pitch 
towards the reed and downward to the race, and if a 
straight edge shows a loom does not give such a pitch, 
the loom should be corrected in a permanent manner. 
While bending the picker rod appears to correct the 
difficulty at the moment, it is really laying up unnec- 
essary future loom stoppage and damage and work for 
the fixer because the spindle may get loose; it may 
be removed to ream, turn or replace the picker, and 
the bend in the spindle may not be noticed. incorrect- 
ly replaced and tightened, it will throw out the shuttle 
again and possibly cause more unnecessary stoppage 
and damage. 

Always keep the picker spindles straight. Get a 
36-inch straight edge with a bevel edge, run one end 
into the shuttle box, bevel side down, and toward the 
back of the box. Drop the reed out of the lay. Push 
the straight edge firmly against the back of the shut- 
tle box and see that its outer end overlaps the reed 
space or pitches by at least 1/32-inch. If the straight 
edge pitches out or away from the reed line and the 
loom is the Crompton type of loom, loosen the cap 
screw, securing the end of the malleable front brace 
to the end of the malleable back, and see if both can 
be pushed close enough together and fastened to cor- 
rect the alignment; if not, bend the front brace at 
about its center away from the lay and spring them 
together and secure with a cap screw and nut. Use 
long back shuttles if the loom has binders on front at 
both ends. 

His second question, concerns cutting the picker 
before it is put on, or marking the picker by the nose 
of the shuttle and then boring it at the spot. 

Do not spot the face of the spindle picker before 
putting it in the loom. Put it on the spindle, tighten 
the latter, pull the picker back on the bunter at the end 
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of the lay, push the shuttle into the box until the shut- 
tle point is against the picker head. Then mark the 
picker by scratching a vertical line on it by moving 
the shuttle point up and down. Then remove the 
picker and spot with a countersink bit on the line 
marked by the shuttle point, but central between top 
and bottom. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6839 


Mill Research Department 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the March issue of COTTON on page 95 “WASH 
(R. I.)” again defends his views on the subject of 
“Research Department”. This article interested me 
greatly as I stand in the middle of the road on this 
subject. 

I am just as young as “WASH” is old and have been 
reading his writings for about 8 years, in fact be 
fore I even had actually started in the mill. I ama 
practically trained man and fully understand what 
“WASH” is trying to bring out in this article. I real- 
ize that many research departments are made up of 
technical graduates who are long on theory. How- 
ever, my idea of a research department is entirely dif- 
ferent from the type that “WASH” pictures. 

Mills of 75,000 spindles or more justify a research 
department, particularly so if they do a direct-to-con- 
sumer business. In this case it can serve two pur- 
poses, that of production research and that of buyer 
and market research in co-ordination with one an- 
other. In a large mill the business of checking speeds, 
efficiencies, and making time studies is too much for 
the overseers or second hands to handle and one for 
which they are not trained. Of course “‘WASH”’ will say 
that this is not a necessary element of progress but 
I believe that this type of research should be carried 
on no matter who handles it. 

In looking at the automobile or steel industry we 
see methods of production and management far ahead 
of the average methods used in the textile industry, a 
fact which is reflected in the progress of these indus- 
tries. The average textile mill must come to the real- 
ization that only by the use of modern research and 
control of manufacture can it hope to keep in step 
with progress. For the installation and direction of 
these newer methods we must look to the research en- 
gineer. These men need not be the type that ““WASH”’ 
visions as typical, though he is correct in his idea of 
the average research department and its capacities. 

My idea of a research department is one made up 
of competent men who have actually had a practical 
as well as a technical training, a department which 
will not work apart from its overseers and second 
hands but with them, together solving the problems of 
the day. The research man can help the overseer with 
pertinent suggestions and figures and likewise the 
overseer can help him with practical facts on which to 
base his studies, I agree with “WASH” that overseers 
in some mills do not control their particular room as 
well as they should and I don’t think that the research 
engineer should do any work that the overseer could 
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do, but only supplement his work with more intense 
studies and methods than have before been possible. 
A practical research department made up of practical 
men can do much to increase efficiency, cut costs, and 
raise the quality of the goods, let alone the possibili- 
ties of finding new uses and new markets. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6876 
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Shuttle Trouble 


Giving some causes for wavy and chafed shuttles. 


A* INQUIRY ADDRESSED to B. H. HAWKINS, who has 
written a series of articles for COTTON entitled 
“Methods of Fixing Looms”, and which began in July 
1937, ending in February 1938, came to the editors of 
COTTON. It said, ““What causes the backside or reed 
side of the shuttle to be wavy or chafed?” This was 
passed along to Mr. Hawkins, who replied as follows: 

It is generally accepted that the lay attains its 
greatest speed as the crank shaft reaches top center. 
As the crank shaft passes top center the speed of 
the lay is decreased. Thus, if the picking cams are 
set to start the shuttle moving out of the box as the 
crankshaft reaches top center, the shuttle will be 
delivered as the lay attains its highest speed. The 
speed of the shuttle on entering the shed is greatly 
reduced. This reduction in speed of both the lay 
and the shuttle, taking place at the same time, will 
allow the shuttle to follow the reed across the loom 
into the opposite box in a straight line, which keeps 
the whole length of the squared surface of the back 
wall of the shuttle in line with the reed throughout 
the entire length of the reed. This, of course, pre- 
vents the shuttle from being chafed, planed, or 
waved on the back side. 

Any setting of the loom, such as early timing of 
the picking cam, will cause the delivery of the shut- 
tle to be made before the highest speed of the lay 
has been reached. Thus, the shuttle speed will be 
reduced before the lay speed is reduced and the reed 
will have a tendency to move away from the shuttle. 
This will allow the path of the shuttle to be zigzag 
across the lay and will cause ridges, waves, or chafed 
places on some part of the shuttle. From experience 
we find that usually these chafed places first begin 
appearing at the top of the backside of the shuttle. 
The ridges or wavy places occupy the whole of the 
backside of the squared surface of the shuttle after 
the shuttle has been running for a short time under 
such a condition. 

Another point that could cause the shuttle to be 
cut on the backside is overfaced or underfaced reed. 
I know most of us have noticed loom fixers who, with 
the aid of a screwdriver and a hammer, line the rib 
that is on each end of the reed. The reed should 
be squared with the box backs from end to end by 
use of a straight edge and reed square. But occa- 
sionally the loom fixer does not have time to do this 
when he first notices the shuttle being cut, so he 
taps the rib on the reed back out of line with the 
box back. This may stop the shuttle from being cut, 
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though it is not a good practice to cultivate, for 
should the reed be turned over when the pattern is 
redrawn, then the rib of the reed is out of line again 
and the shuttle will begin to be ridged or cut on the 
backside again. If the rib is far enough out of line, 
the shuttle will be thrown out of the box. 

Wavy shuttles can be caused by loose race plate, 
boxes and reed out of line, boxes open too much at 
the back or front, pickers set at an angle, harness 
set too high, temple set too high, and shedding cams 
set too late. If the shedding cams are set too late, 
the shuttle will be greatly retarded as it must force 
its way into the shed. The excessive slowing down 
of the shuttle will allow the reed to pull away from 
the shuttle. 

Some of these settings could cause the shuttle to 
be thrown out of the loom, or some other trouble to 
develop. However, I am sure we have all seen looms 
running with about everything wrong with them and 
yet making good cloth, so I have only covered the 
particular defect of wavy or cut shuttles. 
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Comments on © Upsetting 
the Apple-cart” 


A suggestion for employer-employee relationship. 
For other suggestions, read the story of the STA 
convention on page 62 of the July 1938 issue . . 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 103 of the May 1938 issue of COTTON there 
appeared an extract from the book “How to Handle 
Grievances”, published by the Elliott Service Com- 
pany, Inc., entitled “Upsetting the Applecart” in which 
a committee representing the employees waited on its 
department head to ask for a raise in wages, or per- 
mission to speak to higher authority concerning the 
wage raise. This department head, thinking he could 
nip in the bud a demand for an increase in wages, told 
the committee that the company was not planning to 
make a wage increase and that there was no sense in 
bothering anyone about it. The result was that all 
the employees banded together and demanded a wage 
raise or threatened to walk-out. 

I think the foreman was wrong when he objected 
to the whole thing and when he told them that the 
company had no intention of raising wages at that 
time. It was the foreman’s duty to inform the com- 
mittee that he would take the matter up at once with 
the management and would inform the committee of 
the results arrived at as soon as possible. 

Such foremen and department heads cause the 
management much trouble at times, when a moment’s 
thought would eliminate much friction between the 
two parties concerned. In my opinion, this foreman 
lost 99 per cent of his prestige when he made such an 
abrupt answer. We must give the committee much 
credit for consulting the foreman first. From all ac- 
counts, he did not appreciate this fact at all. What 
happened was that the committee really nipped the 
foreman in the bud, and such foreman should be. Some 
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foremen seem to forget that the employees are entitled 
to some consideration just as the foreman is when he 
goes to the management for a raise in his own salary 
or to ask for more money to run his department. Con- 
ditions would be terrible if all foremen were like that. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6861 
oe 


“Beats per Pound’ ? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In arriving at the amount of cleaning (beats per 
inch) that cotton receives going through a vertical 
opener, horizontal opener, and picker, we use the 
term “beats per inch”. We say that if the cotton re- 
ceives so many beats per inch it is sufficiently cleaned 
or not cleaned enough, and that if the beats per inch 
are excessive the fibers are being damaged. 

Upon studying this subject of “beats per inch’’, I 
wonder if we are not using the wrong method to cal- 
culate this cleaning process. For example, if we are 
making an ll-ounce lap we should not use the same 
beats per inch as we would if we were making a 14- 
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ounce lap. Of course, different grades and types of 
cotton require different cleaning, but with the wide 
variation in lap weights being run, no comparative 
standard for “beats per inch” can be _ successfully 
used. 

Therefore, it seems that “beats per pound” of cot- 
ton passing through a machine would be a more ac- 
curate way of figuring the cleaning process than 
“beats per inch”. 

I believe that by research and experimenting a 
standard for “beats per pound” could be set up for 
the various grades of cotton which would give a maxi- 
mum of cleaning and a minimum of injury to the fiber. 
On “beats per pound” basis there would then be a 
ready comparison on cleaning cotton regardless of 
the amount of cotton passing through the machine or 
regardless of the weight of the lap being made. Where- 
as, on the present system of “‘beats per inch” we have 
no comparison at all between laps of different weights. 

This is just a thought along the line of cleaning 
cotton in the opening and picker room, and I would 
like to see some discussion on the subject in COTTON 
from carders and research men. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6868 


An Old-Timer Says— 


(Continued from page 140) 
ments except weaving, and many mills did not have 
humidifiers, even in the weaver room. Naturally we 
did not have sufficient humidifiers even in our weave 
room, and therefore, we were experimenting with dif- 
ferent sizings in the hope of finding a sizing which 
would help to hold the moisture in the warps. 

OLD-TIMER, our editor asked us to mention about 
what operatives and section men were making at that 
time. 

Yes, JIM, I remember distinctly the first girl that 
I ever paid 90 cents a day. I was keeping time at 
Pelzer and this girl was a “smash hand’. She worked 
a notice to go to Piedmont, S. C., and as there was 
considerable rivalry between Piedmont and Pelzer— 
the mills being only five or six miles apart—the over- 
seer told me to pay her 90 cents a day when I paid 
her off, saying that she would go to Piedmont and tell 
it there and as they would not pay her that much he 
felt sure she would soon be back and bring some weav- 
ers with her. 

Loom fixers in the average mill were making 
around $1.25 a day. I remember the first time that 
I was paid $1.40. Section men in the spinning room 
were usually paid about 90 cents a day. 

OLD-TIMER, wasn’t it about that time that you 
used the little lapel buttons you told me about? 

Yes, JIM, in those days lapel buttons were used by 
politicians to put their picture on and give out to 
the public and they were used for many other pur- 
poses. We conceived the idea of having a Draper 


loom reproduced on a lapel button with wording 
around the edge, giving the name of our mill and say- 
ing that “our weaving runs well’. 


Mill help was very scarce at that time and all mills 
were soliciting help from other mills. I would send 
a weaver to get a job in a mill and that weaver would 
get the names and addresses of weavers for me, then 
I would send them one of these lapel buttons. James 
M. Alexander was running the weaving at Chiquola 
Manufacturing Company, Honea Path, S. C., and I 
sent so many lapel buttons to his weavers that Jim 
wrote me a letter about as follows: “For gosh sakes, 
lay off. Every weaver I have has got on one of your 
buttons.” I answered Jim’s letter saying that I saw 
no reason why the overseer shouldn’t be wearing one 
of the buttons, too, and enclosed a button for him. I 
added that I saw no reason why Jim Alexander was 
not running the weaving at our plant. 

This resulted in my hiring Jim Alexander and pay- 
ing him $5.00 a day, and that was the highest price 
that I knew of any overseer of weaving getting at 
that time regardless of how many looms he had. The 
average pay for a 50,000 spindle mill or larger at 
that time was $4.00 a day or $24.00 a week. In fact 
I was paid $18.00 a week on my first overseer’s job 
until I was made assistant superintendent and they 
paid me 25 cents a day more. 

Speaking of Jim Alexander, he was in charge of 
erecting Draper looms at the Olympia Mill at Colum- 
bia. Mr. W. B. Smith Whaley was president of the 
mill. Jim always liked to get to talk to the big boss 
at every opportunity and when he would see Mr. 
Whaley coming through the mill, Jim would manage 
to get in the alley Mr. Whaley was coming down in 
erder to say “Good morning, Mr. Whaley’. After this 
had been going on for some time, Jim got in front of 
Mr. Whaley one morning and Mr. Whaley stopped and 
iooked Jim straight in the eye and said “Good morn- 
ing, Good morning, GOOD MORNING! Now, damn you, 
let that do you for a week.” 
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PROVIDENT LEADS 


IN TOTAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH PRODUCTION 
FOR EACH OF THE EIGHT STATES SHOWN 
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INAL Accident and Health production fig- Provident led all companies in each of the eight 
ures compiled by an authoritative independ- States illustrated. (This compilation omitted com- 
ent source at the close of 1937 reveal that the panies writing chiefly weekly industrial business.) 


The Provident ranked ninth in total nation-wide pro- 
duction, among the 160 companies writing Acci- 
dent and Health business. 


Over 250,000 U. S. Workers, employed in some 
1,200 plants, and their dependents, are now Provi- 
dent Protected. 





Such leadership has been achieved during more 
than a half century as a result of establishing satis- 
factory group welfare relationships between Em- 
ployers and Employees. 


x * * 


Let us make a survey of your protection needs, so 
that we may suggest without obligation a plan de- 
veloped to meet them. 


PROVIDENT GROUP WELFARE PLANS 


devised to meet the exact needs of your plant—but without cost to employ 


reason “~ + 
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ers—can help solve emergency problems your employees tace, by 


® Death in family ® Hospitalization or operation wher 
necessary 

® Loss of time due to accident or © Dien leelende un deally of 
sickness employee 








PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





SPECIALISTS IN GROUP WELFARE PROTECTION PLANS FOR OVER A HALF CENTURY 
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WORTH STREET. New York. N. Y. is the new 


| | } address of the Executive and Sales Offices of 


Scott & Williams. Ine. 

Here, ina modern up-to-date building conveniently 
located at the corner of Worth and Church Streets 
in the heart of New York’s textile center, Scott & 
Williams starts a new era of growth and service. 
This removal represents a progressive forward step 
in Scott & Williams’ expansion. It is the logical 
outcome of the steady, normal development that has 
distinguished the company’s history from the time 


it was established in 1865. 


The new quarters are not only spacious and more 


up-to-date in plan, but are eyuipped with special 


facilities for demonstration, display and service to 
customers. A complete line of machines with modern 
attachments and iniprovements is set up and running. 
The newest in display cases afford clear. easy \1is- 
ualization of samples produced on Scott & Williams 
machines. 

Scott & Williams extends a cordial invitation to all 
its friends in the knitting industry to visit these new 
quarters, and to see at first hand the greatly increased 
facilities they offer for better demonstration and 
more efficient service. Whether it is to renew an 
old friendship or to establish a new one, a warm 
welcome awaits your visit in the congenial atmos- 


phere of Scott & Williams’ new home. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE” 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Statistical Picture of 


Forty 


NO DIVISION of the textile indus- 
try has gone through the 
throes, growing pains and troubles 
that the knitting mills have experi- 
enced during the past forty years 
and probably no other whole section 
of the industry is so dependent as 
this section upon the whims and 
fancies of feminine styles and no 
other division is so completely de- 
pendent upon changing fashions. 

No figures were compiled as to 
knitting and manufacturers until 
the 1849 census when the knitting 
mills were listed as an unimportant 
branch of the wool group. Power 
or machine knitting was brand new 
as only 17 years had elapsed since 
the first “principle of knitting by 
power had been successfully at- 
tained at Cohoes, New York.” In 
fact woolen and worsted hose and 
underwear occupied so great a pro- 
portion of knitting output at the 
turn of the century that the knit- 
ting industry figures were still in- 
cluded under wool manufacturers in 
census quotations. 

If the census takers had known 
what they were going to find in the 
1899 figures they would probably 
have arranged beforehand to sepa- 


Years of Knitting 


rate these as they have done on pre- 
vious census statistics. For in 1898 
America stepped out of the “itchy” 
woolen knitted garments and ho- 
siery into cotton. Cotton knit goods 
valued at $50,306,145 were pro- 
duced in 1899 as contrasted with 
$19,174,809 ten years previously. 
Woolen and merino products both 
dropped off with $9,188,701 for 
woolen goods and $16,471,880 for 
merino goods. The loss for woolen 
goods was principally in hosiery as 
jackets, underwear, etc., figures re- 
mained while up. Silk was practi- 
cally an unknown luxury in the 
knitting mills at the time as the to- 
tal production of silk hosiery, 
shirts, drawers, gloves and mits, 
etc., amounted to less than $2,000,- 
000. The development stages in the 
various fibers and yarns used by 
the textile industry are noted in the 
accompanying chart. 

One other movement which is 
further demonstrated in the listing 
of numbers of mills and number of 
machines in the knit goods indus- 
try is the trend toward southern 
textile centers which was started 
clear back around the turn of the 
century when COTTON was founded. 


Yarns and Raw Fibers Used by Knit Goods 


1899 1909 1919 1929 1935 

Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Raw Cotton .. . 49,451,301 75,416,023 93,050,318 74,626,454 $2,117,416 
Cotton Waste 24,832,027 18,283,973 10,341,509 


Cotton Yarns 


.131,820,068 216,987,611 217,411,343 137,384,865 170,368,260 


Raw Wool : 17,958,907 7,068,788 4,518,068 6,598,580 9,943,911 
Wool Wiuste and Noils 9,276,454 8,586,261 5,025,522 10,507,453 9,905,683 
Woolen or Worsted Yarns 8,445,108 16,510,265 18,019,557 38,958,931 30,489,126 
Woolen or Worsted and 

Cotton Mixed Yarns 1,931,484 4,014,609 6,965,256 6.475.968 16,921,190 
) eee 1,265,568 9,483,663 11,056,411 
|) ae.) ee ri *268,247 982,753 9,711,110 13,206,769 17,701,565 
MmOWOR SOOM .ccccce: 1.153.546 356.368.4438 94,720.978 


*Includes raw silk. 





Following listing as to numbers of 
mills will demonstrate this. 


Number of Knitting Mills 


1309 1909 1919 19293 198 
| nited states i | l {74 2.050 1,355 1.852 
South 77 r50 260 2 = LF 


Numbers of mills do not tell the 
complete story as production figures 
show that over 65 per cent of seam- 
less production is now in the South 
and a rising proportion of full- 
fashioned, underwear and other 
phases of knitting are moving into 
this area. At the current time over 
70 per cent of full-fashioned ma- 
chinery installations are being 
made in Southern mills. 

The names of these southern knit 
goods manufacturers reveal a loca- 
tion in this area of plants of many 
northern concerns who may have 
seen southern plants as a solution 
of the problem of southern cOmpeti- 
t10n, 

The path of the knit goods man- 
ufacturer has had its ups and 
downs and the sleepless nights oc- 
casioned by the stockingless fad 
and the threat of Japanese silk 
boycotts of today will recall many 
such periods in the history of the 
industry with the rising demand 
first for cotton and then for silk 
and rayon products—with demand 
for sheen on hosiery and then for 
dull hosiery—with such fads as 
brightly colored hosiery and under- 
wear, attached anklets and other 
developments sweeping along, mak- 
ing good profit for some manufac- 
turers and leaving others caught bs 
sudden turns or fashion whims 
with unmarketable surpluses. But 
the industry as a whole is still 
growing and prospering, like a sail- 
boat gaining enough momentum 
with favorable winds to ride out 
the stormy weather ahead. 
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A Review of Southern Knitting 
for Four Deeades 


By C. W. Gaddy 


Manager, Knitting Department, Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C. 


FIRST EXPERIENCE with 
hosiery machines dates back 
to 1899, and it centered around 
misses’ ribbed hosiery of the rib 
top, plain foot type, of coarse 
gauge, about 144 needles, on size 
9-inch, using carded yarns of 
about 12s to 16s, two yarns. 

The next machine was the finer 
gauge of the same type. The rib- 
ber was substantially, in principle, 
the same machine that we know 
today. Some of the footers in use 
at that time had no method of con- 
trolling the reciprocating motion 
or the lifting and dropping of the 
needles by mechanical or automat- 
ic means, these operations being 
carried out by the knitter lifting 
half of the needles in the cylinder 
by hand, going into the reciprocat- 
ing motion, and lifting the needles 
on either side of the cylinder un- 
til the desired number of needles 
had been lifted to complete the 
gusset, and then reversing and de- 
pressing the needles by hand on 
either side until the original start- 
ing point had been reached. Then 
the heel would be completed, the 
lifted needles depressed, 
and the machine thrown 
into the circular motion of 
the foot proper, knitting 
by power. 

Our experience was very 
short on this type of ma- 
chine, mechanical devices 
rapidly following to take 
care of the reciprocating 
action by power, with me- 
chanical lifters and drop- 
pers having been _intro- 
duced, and only the eleva- 
tion of one-half of the nee- 
dies being required’ by 
hand, the dropping and re- 
turning to the circular mo- 
tion being carried out by 
automatic control. 

The type of machine 
most generally in use was 


MY 


@ The logical person to review knitting in the South is C. W. Gaddy, 
known throughout the industry as the dean of southern hosiery knitters. 
Continuously associated with the knitting department of Wiscassett Mills 
since starting there in 1899, he has witnessed and participated in the re- 
markable strides in hosiery manufacture, first in seamless and subse- 
quently in full-fashioned. Perhaps no other executive has been respon- 
sible for the training of so many operating executives for knitting mills 
as the group, now dispersed throughout the entire industry, North, South 
and West, that received their training in the game under him. He 
graciously has given the accompaiiying review of some of the highlights 
in southern knitting, as he has seen them occur. 


the bench type, that is, the ma- 
chines were fastened to tables. 
Later on, of course, machines with 
east iron frames were introduced. 

Back there somewhere, the spli- 
cing yarn had been introduced and 
disconnected by hand. Rapidly fol- 
lowing the advent of the automat- 
ic lifters and droppers for the heel 
and toe, improvements were made 
for disconnecting the re-inforcing 
thread which had previously been 
introduced by hand, automatically 
changing the machine into circu- 
lar motion and bringing out what 


was commonly called the five- 


eighth to seven-eighth automatic 
machine. 
By 1901, 


the fully automatic 





C. W. Gaddy, manager of the knitting department of 
Wiscassett Mills Company, Albemarle, N. C., dean 
of southern knitting, shown at his desk at the plant 
he has served for nearly 40 years oe ae oe 


machines were introduced which 
produced continuous patterns of 
women’s hosiery, referred to as 
string work. These machines were 
actually automatic, making ll 
necessary yarn changes, elevation 
and depression of needles, and go- 
ing continuously from one pattern 
of plain seamless hose to another. 
These stockings were separated by 
shears, tied into dozen bundles, 
and received their final gray finish 
by having the toes closed with 
loopers that were substantially of 
the same construction as those of 
today, without, of course, their re- 
finements. 

The welts or hems were turned 
by hand, and seamed up with a 
sewing machine commonly 
referred to as a welter, the 
sewing machine being sin- 
gle-thread, single-needle, 
chain stitch of the earlier 
Willcox & Gibbs type of 
chaining mechanism. 

Rapidly following the in- 
troduction and use of these 
types of machines came 
machines of much finer 
gauges, within a few years 
going up to as high as 200 
and 220 needle on 31% to 
334 inch cylinders, finally 
developing into the auto- 
matic welt or hem attach- 
ment which permits the 
production of automatical- 
ly pressed-off finished pat- 
terns of hosiery with the 
exception of the toe which, 
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Rostra at ro 


These pictures shown various types of 
knitting machines. At the extreme 
right is a late model HH-PW hosiery 
knitting machine. e center picture 
is an old hemknit and half-hose ma- 
chine built approximately 30-35 years 
ago. The photo on the left shows an 
old type underwear or body machine. 
The lower photo is of an old 7/8 auto- 
matic bench type hosiery knitting ma- 
chine, built around 1900 . 





then,’ as' now, had to be closed by 
the looper. 

During this period of develop- 
ment, some attention had been giv- 
en to lace, mesh and novelties, but 
these efforts were generally con- 
fined to manipulation of the nee- 
dles to bring about the designs, 
and very little thought was given 
to yarn changes or to ingrain knit- 
ting to produce many of the nov- 
elties which later developed 
through the introduction of in- 
grain knitting of all colors of knit- 
ting yarns. 

Some of the lace patterns pro- 
duced on circular machines, both 
latch and spring beard needle, 
were of very attractive design not 
greatly unlike many of the mesh 





A 14-section full-fashioned legger at least 30 years old 
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or lace patterns of pure silk ho- 
siery which have had varying de- 
grees of popularity within the last 
few years. 

The machines that we have 
briefly mentioned up to now were 
of the stationary needle cylinder 
and revolving cam cylinder type, 
the thread being introduced to the 
needles through a revolving thread 
ring which had a dual purpose (1) 
to introduce the thread to the nee- 
dle and (2) to hold the latches of 
the latch needle machines in their 
proper place—this was commonly 
referred to as the latch ring. 

This type of machine did not 
lend itself very favorably to the 
use of multiples of yarn exceed- 
ing three or four ends. 

Quickly following the develop- 
ment of the automatic welt ma- 
chine came the introduction of the 
revolving needle cylinder and sta- 
tionary cam cylinder type of ma- 
chine, completely reversing the 
knitting action of the older type 
of machine by revolving the nee- 


dles into the stationary thread eye 
or delivery. This type of machine 
had the advantage of a much wi- 
der range of automatic yarn 
changes, permitting as many as 
eight different types of yarn to be 
used in one pattern of hosiery. 
This type of machine was the 
foundation and beginning of the 
seamless fancy half-hose era, mak- 
ing possible an almost unlimited 
variety of styles and _ patterns 
through yarn changes and through 
mechanical devices such as plaiting, 
reverse plaiting, wrap stripe, etc., 
etc. 

This type of seamless knitting 
machine brings us up to the mod- 
ern seamless machine which has 
been designed and perfected to 
handle satisfactorily all known 
textile fibers both natural and syn- 
thetic, and capable of producing 
fabric equal in weight and texture 
to fine gauge full-fashioned. 

Around 1920 our management 
visioned the trend toward finer 





A late type of 24-section full-fashioned footer 
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gauge hosiery and pure silk ho- 
siery, and definitely away from 
cotton and mercerized for dress 
wear, and turned their attention to 
full-fashioned equipment, and pio- 
neered by making the first purch- 
ase of full-fashioned machines by 
a southern mill. 

Up to that time the full-fash- 
ioned machine had remained prac- 
tically a sleeping giant, no great 
changes having been wrought over 
the original Lee patent, the ma- 
chine being very crude so far as 
automatic features or attachments 
were concerned, and the prepon- 
derance of the machines in use at 
that time were of 36 and 39 
gauge. No machinery builders ad- 
vocated or built any such automatic 
features as the pattern chain for 
controlling the length of the pattern 
or any attachments for the automat- 
ic changing of the yarn, all yarn 
changing being made by hand and 
the length of the pattern being 
controlled sometimes by the use 
of yardage counters, but in a gen- 
eral way by the rule of thumb, it 
being commonly conceded that the 
variations in the raw silk itself 
were such that it would not be pos- 
sible to make uniform lengths of 
hosiery when controlling by a pat- 
tern chain. The accepted prac- 
tice was one of the knitter watch- 
ing his patterns and in the final 
finish throwing some heads out of 
action while others were left in 
action for more courses to com- 
plete a satisfactory length of pat- 
tern. We pioneered to the extent 
of persuading the machinery 
builders to put in automatic pat- 
tern control. Subsequently there 
came such things as the Lieberman 
pattern device, ete. 

At the time of our first venture 





View in a boarding department about 25 years ago 
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into full-fashioned, we were dis- 
couraged by machinery manufac- 
turers and by counselors in the 
markets against going into so fine 
a hosiery as 42-gauge, but we did 
put this in, and present-day con- 
ditions certainly justify the action. 

The story of the modern full- 
fashioned machine, easily running 
twice aS many courses per minute 
as 20 years ago, with automatic 
yarn changers, being successfully 
operated up to 60-gauge, with 
three-carrier mechanism, and 
things of that sort, makes the 
progress read like a fairy tale. 

I think that among the auxiliary 
methods and services, one of the 
outstanding steps of progress has 
been the application of air condi- 
tioning in knitting mills. As far 
back as 1915-1916 long before we 
thought actively of entering the 
full-fashioned business, it was 
necessary to erect a new building 
to house our growing seamless 
plant. Discussion of the use of 
humidification in this new build- 
ing encountered the strongest form 
of resistance. It was an unheard 
of thing, except from those who 
had experimented, with disastrous 
results, with the use of free-mois- 
ture equipment. With a determi- 
nation to achieve if possible at- 
mospheric conditions that would 
provide a uniform air condition 
for machinery operation and pro- 
cessing and at the same time 
cleanse and purify the air for the 
increased comfort and health of 
the employees, we went ahead with 
the installation of equipment of 
the central station type. 

I freely admit that the venture 
produced severe headaches, but 
their alleviation was simply a mat- 
ter of eventually operating the 





system in such a manner as to ob- 
viate our original difficulties from 
“sweating” of the machines and 
consequent rust; and this was 
achieved by not cutting the sys- 
tem off over-night and over the 
week-end during cold weather. 

Air conditioning of the proper 
type in knitting mills is in accept- 
ed practice today. No modern full- 
fashioned plant is being built o1 
operated without adequate provi- 
sion for the precise control of the 
atmospheric conditions in_ the 
plant. 

Another marked advance, which 
we have witnessed in full-fash- 
ioned manufacturing methods, is 
in the manner of handling the raw 
silk. It used to be that the accept- 
ed practice was to backwind the 
silk through a back-winding solu- 
tion. Today it is knitted direct 
and run through a water trough 
as it is introduced to the needles, 
doing away with the process of 
winding and the problems of 
spoiled silk over the week-end, 
and the consequent difficulties of 
mold and mildew. 

Naturally there have been mon- 
umental improvements in dyeing 
and finishing machinery and meth- 
ods—from the old wooden dyeing 
machines, through the cast iron 
and black iron stages, to the al- 
loys which are generally accepted 
as the outstanding materials for 
hosiery machine use. 

The progress made by manufac- 
turers in this country in dye-stuffs 
and supplementary chemicals, as 
well as in the application of con- 
trol equipment and methods, has 
been nothing short of amazing. 

Younger men in the industry 
know nothing of the times back in 
the old days when we dyed aniline 
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A modern boarding department in a present-day mill 
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The modern dye-house of the Mock, Judson, Voehringer Company, Long Island City, N. Y. Extractors are seen 


in the foreground 
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Two large sulphur black en machines with capacities of from 500 
to 600 pounds per batch ; , ' ; ; 


colors with the tom-tom, with age- 
ing cages, developing into dark 
green, then oxidizing. We consid- 
ered back in those days, and the 
market agreed, that a marketable 
strength was 25 per cent of the 
original strength before dyeing. 
We used chrome colors, direct veg- 
etable colors, and our color card 
usually covered blacks, cordovan, 
tan, and blue, all of course in the 
dark shades. 

My first experience in boarding 
was in the use of drying closets 
heated by steam coils and air cir- 
culation by fans, with a door big 
enough for a man to open it and 
rush in and hang the stockings on 
their forms on pegs and get out. 
Then later came the improved type 
of dryer where the size of the clos- 


est was reduced and drawers or 
racks put in, and the drawer was 
pulled out and a dozen stockings 
at one time were put in on their 
boards. While these were drying, 
the man would put another dozen 
on boards and strip off the pre- 
viously dried dozen. Naturally 
the intense dry heat caused de- 
terioration in these wooden cabi- 
nets and drawers, and the next im- 


provement was the metal dryer 


with metal drawers and metal 
pegs. We then had trouble with 
the metal parts getting too hot 
from the excessive heat. 

Then followed the steam form 
(with some experiments on elec- 
trically heated forms) and then 
came the boarding machine with 
the forms traveling through the 
drying compartments on the end- 


less-belt system. Then was the 
hot water form of today developed, 
and most recently is a reversion to 
the steam-heated form principle, 
with insulation at the more vul- 
nerable points, and the forms ar- 
ranged more compactly making 
possible a larger production in a 
given amount of floor space. 
oe aeiiadls 


Knitwear Manufacturers Organize 
Non-Stock Corporation 


The United Knitwear Manufacturers 
League, Inc., New York City, have or 
ganized a membership non-stock cor- 
poration to foster trade and commerce 
among the producers, manufacturers, 
and distributors of knitted outerwear: 
to reform abuses; procure uniformity 
in the customs of trade; provide re- 
liable information as to the standing 
of merchants and settle differences. 
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From Red Flannels to Seanties 


Or. the story of underwear becoming stream- 
lined since the turn of the century 


UNDERWEAR—the product it- 

self, its manufacture, even 
its distribution—has undergone 
considerable stream-lining since 
the turn of this century. Style 
changes, manufacturing improve- 
ments, and altered living condi- 
tions all have conspired to ac- 
complish that evolution. 

Almost, one might say, the past 
tour decades have been an era of 
transition from “red flannels”, or 
the heavy weight underwear so 
popular at the beginning of that 
period, to the “scanties” or 
“briefs” as representative of the 
light weight, abbreviated articles 
now in demand. 

Improved household and mill or 
office heating and insulation, also 
the development otf closed and 
heated transportation for cold 





View of knitting department of Standard Knitting Mills, Inc., Knoxville, 
knitting machines. Notice modern lighting and bunchless cleaner 


By Roy A. Cheney 


Managing Director, The 
Underwear Institute 


weather use, rank high among the 
factors which have shifted consu- 
mer emphasis from heavy weight 
to light weight underwear. There, 
the snug-fitting pantie, for exam- 
ple, has replaced the former gen- 
erously-cut bloomer, as Madame 
and Missy strive for that svelte ap- 
pearance so much in contrast with 
the “Gibson Girl” curves of yore. 

One persistent question might 
be answered at this point in pass- 
ing. Red flannels, or as they are 
now styled: “Scarlets”, are still 
made in very limited quantities. 
All-wool underwear generally has 
suffered in our changing times and 


habits. Today there are only a 
handful of mills producing such 
goods, two of which cater to a lin- 
gering demand for “scarlets’’. 
Heavy underwear, mainly fo: 
men and boys, is made today in 
substantial quantities, but the ma- 
terial is chiefly cotton with some 
mixture of wool, and therein lies 
another epoch in underwear 
changes of the present century. 
The recent Federal Trade Com 
mission rules for marking of rav- 
on, silk and wool fiber content in 
textiles and textile products hav: 
come to many branches of that in- 
dustry as a novelty. In the tran 
sition from all-wool to part-woo! 
underwear, it became apparent 
long since that some rule was 
necessary for the protection ot 
both consumer and the trade as to 
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Knitting department of P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


the amount of wool in a part-wool 
product. That protection the Un- 
derwear Institute procured in the 
form of a Group I Federal Trade 
Commission rule in 1929, requir- 
ing the marked percentage of wool 
content on part-wool items. 

Style vagaries and the advent of 
rayon have been outstanding fac- 
tors of change in the women’s, 
misses’ and children’s underwear 
field. Forty years ago, a woman’s 
dress was but a small portion by 
comparison with the quantity of 
her intimate apparel. Today, the 
“unmentionables” have been re- 
duced to an almost irreducible 
minimum, as is suggested by such 
pantie trade names as: “Scanties” 
“Brevities” and “Fig Leaf” 

Some 15 years ago, rayon yarn, 
then known as “artificial silk’’ be- 
gan its inroads into the under- 
wear field, which until then had 
been the province of silk, cotton 
and wool. Today, the ratio of 
women’s and misses’ underwear is 
three units of rayon to one of all 
other materials. Some ground has 
been recouped for cotton in the 
so-called tuckstitch or “Woolies” 
type of underwear. 

Not to be omitted from any ac- 
count of underwear history in the 
period under review are the rel- 
atively few but widely heralded 
new products. One of these, the 
polo shirt, has only come into star- 
dom within the past four or five 
years. Polo shirts have, however, 
been produced by underwear man- 
ufacturers for more than 40 years. 
Their delayed popular acceptance 
seems to have been a case of their 
having preceded the style for in- 
formal sports wear, or “born 30 
vears too soon” 

Only four years old—but a lus 


ty infant—is the men’s knitted 
trunk short. The original patent 
on this garment was put into pro- 
duction early in 1935, meeting a 
phenomenal acclaim. Today there 
are Six or seven patents on similar 
items, the total production of 
which neared 11% million dozens 
last vear. And that brings up an- 
other important phase of history. 

A little more than a decade ago, 
the woven cotton athletic type of 
union suit for men and boys had 
reached its peak, having displaced 
a certain amount of knitted un- 
derwear in its ascent. Subse- 
quently the woven short and knit- 
‘ted athletic shirt combination 
were developed, with the result 
that the woven union suit is now 
a minor item. Not only has the 
knit underwear trade recaptured 
a tremendous volume in athletic 
shirts, but it now threatens to re- 
place the woven short with the 
knitted short. 

Of course, in this complexity of 
changing products and the intro- 
duction of new items, some stand- 
ard of construction has been es- 
sential for the protection of con- 
sumer and trade alike. That need 
brought about the Underwear In- 
stitute program of standard sizes 
and measurements. Today, by vir- 
tue of the many years’ work by the 
Institute research associate at the 
National Bureau of Standards, the 
buyer may know exactly what di- 
mensions to expect from under- 
wear of specified standard sizes. 


Manufacturing Changes 


Numerous changes in manufac- 
turing equipment or method have 
occurred, some resulting in new or 
improved products, others result- 
ing from commodity changes. 


Closely allied with the advance of 
women’s rayon underwear was the 
development of the high-speed cir- 
cular knitting machine. Proceed- 
ing from that situation where the 
knitting of relatively staple types 
of fabric could be handled as mass 
production there developed the 
commercial knitter of circular ray- 
on underwear fabrics, in which 
certain rayon yarn producers have 
engaged. 

Today a similar trend is being 
observed in warp knitting, where 
high-speed machines have been in- 
troduced and again the rayon yarn 
producers have undertaken the 
commercial knitting of such fab- 
rics. 

Innovation of the “line” system 
of finishing underwear as com- 
pared with the “bundle” system 
has effected a change in manufac- 
turing methods in many mills. 
Both production and distribution 
installations by textile engineers 
have further aided the stream-lin- 
ing of the industry 

A quite important outgrowth of 
these manufacturing changes has 
been the need for comparison of 
costs, which again has found an 
answer through the offices of the 
Underwear Institute. Many a per- 
plexing question of general nature 
as to production or distribution 
costs, also particular problems on 
certain types of underwear have 
thus been disposed. The Robin- 
son-Patman Act has been an addi- 
tional stimulus to the industry’s 
cost consciousness. 


Regional and Internal Changes 


Since the turn of the century, 
the South has come into promin- 
ence in cotton underwear as well 
as in other branches of textile 
manufacturing. Today the great 
bulk of the heavy weight cotton 
underwear is produced in the 
southern states, and because of 
their predominance in that type of 
goods the southern mills supply 
over a fourth of the national mar- 
ket for all types of knitted under- 
wear and woven athletic under- 
wear. 

The Middle Atlantic — states, 
chiefly Pennsylvania and New 
York, account for roughly half of 
the industry output, while New 
England, the Central and Western 
states divide the remaining quar: 
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John, what quality do you think most important 
in deciding what needles we should use? 
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uniformity, strength, fine 
important—and 


temper is especialiy important. 








TORRINGTON TEMPER 
CUTS NEEDLE COSTS! 


The speed at which knitting machines may be run safely depends so 
much on the temper of the needles used. Let a veteran knitter tell you how 
Torrington’s machine-controlled temper cuts needle costs and promotes 
knitting efficiency. The temper of Torrington Sinkers, Dividers and Split 


Dividers is also machine-controlled with the same accurate precision. 
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Most mills who have “been through the mill” of experience know that 
quality standards of knitting can be achieved and maintained only through 
the most careful selection of men, materials and equipment. These are the 
mills who buy the choicest raw materials of every grade, employ the most 


capable craftsmen—and znszst on the use of Torrington Needles. Experience 


with Torringtons will prove to your complete satisfaction the wisdom of 


this insistence on Torringtons—the Needles in the red and green box. 


Ladies’ Knitted Suit Material 
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ter of the consumer’s underwear 
dollar. 


The advance of the southern 
underwear industry strikes a note 
of significance in that it indicates 
an expansion into small town areas 
such as characterize the vast bulk 
of the industry, and as is in dis- 
tinct contrast to the _ so-called 
“needle” industries with which 
the underwear industry is some- 
times confused. In fact, 50 per 
cent of the entire output is pro- 
duced in mill towns of less than 
50,000 population and only 18 per 
cent in the large, metropolitan 
centers in which the needle or gar- 
ment industries are concentrated. 

Fortunately for trade associa- 
tion organization purposes, the 
Underwear Institute is the sole 
national representative, unrivalled 
by so much as a regional group. 
This position has proved extreme- 
ly valuable on the many occasions 
during the past several years when 
a united representation of this 


wide-flung industry has been nec-. 


essary for NRA, for Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts, or even for the 
present Fair Labor Standards Act 
administration. As this article is 
being written, nearly a month of 
hard work has been spent with 
Administrator Andrews to arrive 
at a definition of the textile in- 
dustry, including the underwear 
and allied products industry. 


In our industry, as elsewhere, 
the influence of the legislation 
mentioned, as well as the National 
Labor Relations Act and other 
products of the New Deal admin- 
istration, has been felt indelibly. 
Hours have been shortened and 
wages adjusted. Some change has 
been made in unionization, al- 
though today less than 10 per cent 
of our mills and not quite 20 per 
cent of our total employees are in 
organized mills. 


Any problems of labor relations 
the industry has been able, fortun- 
ately, to resolve with a minimum 
of friction through the services of 
a labor relations counsellor re- 
tained by the Underwear Institute. 


Changes in Distribution 


Decided shifts in underwear dis- 
tribution have occurred during 
the period under review. Before 
the era of high-pressure, mass dis- 
tribution brought on by mass 


methods in production, our prod- 
ucts were regularly delivered to 
millions of customers through the 
conventional wholesaler - retailer 
channels. With the stepping up of 
of the tempo, mills selling direct 
to retailers and to chains which 
combined the wholesale and retail 
functions, greatly reduced the vol- 
ume of goods handled by whole- 
salers. 

Wholesalers 10 years ago still 
handled two-thirds of the under- 
wear trade flow. Today, they sell 
about half of all knit cotton-wool 
underwear and also the woven cot- 
ton athletic types. In rayon and 
silk, as much as 80 per cent of the 
trade passes direct from mills to 
retailers including chains. 

Despite these trends to date, we 
believe that as long as the whole- 
saler performs his full obligations 
of carrying an adequate stock for 
servicing the retailer promptly 
and completely, and as long as he 
sustains his traditional responsi- 
bilities to the manufacturer; 1.e., 
ordering in wholesale quantities 
and sufficiently in advance of the 
retailing season to permit the man- 
ufacturer to forget inventory 
problems and pay attention to pro- 
duction, so long and to that extent 
the wholesaler runs no risk of 
complete displacement. 


Certain developments in retail- 
ing have reflected onerously on 
both wholesaler and raanufacturer. 
“Turnover”, which has its admit- 
ted limitations, has become _ so 
much a fetish among retailers as 
seemingly to discourage’ their 
maintenance of reasonable inven- 
tories . Not only is that “hand-to- 
mouth”, or as sometimes styled 
“lip-to-mouth”, buying reflected 
back to the wholesaler, but the 
wholesaler tends to pass the habit 
back to the manufacturer. As a 
result, the manufacturer frequent- 
ly feels that the retailer has shift- 
ed back to the mill the wholesale 
responsibilities of inventory and 
prompt delivery. 

Maintenance of razor-edge re- 
tail inventories has apparently 
reached the point of mistaken ov- 
er-emphasis as to constitute a se- 
rious threat to the free flow of 
business, a factor that is particu- 
larly damaging at a time like the 
present. Daily the chorus of com- 
plaints swells from customers 


1st 


whose desire to buy is thwarted by 
the retailers’ apologies: 

“I’m sorry, we don’t carry that 
item in stock, but I can order it 
for you.” Or, “We don’t have that 
style in your size, but if you can 
wait a week or so...” 

As customers, we chafe at the 
denial of the reasonable service 
we had fully expected to buy. 
Sometimes we wait for the turn- 
over-minded retailer to place our 
order, but more often we pocket 
our money and intention to buy 
until some indefinite future; won- 
dering the while if this retailer is 
not related to that other type in 
story who refused to carry a rap- 
id-selling item “because he could- 
n’t keep it in stock.” 

As the industry’s national trade 
association, we have striven for 
some 20 years to develop a body 
of production and distribution da- 
ta that would facilitate the freest 
flow of merchandise from our 
mills to the public. It is our firm 
conviction that facts as to pro- 
duction, mill and_ distributor 
stocks, and other essential trade 
indicators, available to producer 
and distributor alike, are the only 
stay to maladjustments in supply 
and demand. 

Analyses of the fact of and rea- 
sons for. shifting distribution 
channels, market studies, distribu- 
tion cost studies, the determina- 
tion of the prevalence of various 
price ranges in different types of 
underwear are other contributions 
of the Underwear Institute toward 
helping our industry adjust itself 
to the drastic changes in distribu- 
tion. Calculated modestly, this 
program saved the industry sev- 
eral million dollars from inventory 
shrinkage during the _ incipient 
stages of the depression from 
which we now are emerging, a 
saving arrived at through the 
strictly voluntary action of our 
mills based on factual data. 

Change is inevitable. It has 
been manifestly evident in the un- 
derwear industry during the past 
forty years. Our great satisfac- 
tion lies in believing that as the 
industry’s national trade associa- 
tion, dating back over sixty years, 
the Underwear Institute has been 
able to keep our mills fully in- 
formed and prepared for those 
changes. 
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Southern Hosiery Men Hold 
Session at Asheville 


MEETING IN A TWO-DAY session the 
week-end of September 16, at the 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., 
the Southern Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers Association sharply attacked 
the Administration’s policy of es- 
tablishing hosiery mills on govern- 
ment homesteads throughout the 
South, and proposed amendments 
to the biased Wagner Act. Taylor 
R. Durham, executive secretary of 
the organization, strongly asserted 
that he had gone on record as be- 





Mr. Seifart 


The Southern Hosiery 
production of the South. 


ly removed, with true bureaucratic 
reasoning the principle remains. 

Mr. Durham further reported 
that a tentative agreement had 
been reached with the government 
to pay wage scales at these home- 
stead mills comparable to those 
prevailing in the zones in which 
the projects are located. 

Five amendments were requested 
to the present Wagner Act by the 
convention: 1. Permit employers to 
share with employees the right to 
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Mr. McEwen Mr. 


Manufacturers Association 


import. All officers were re-elected at the Asheville meeting. 


ing against the proposed establish- 
ment of hosiery mills by the gov- 
ernment, had written his Senator 
in Washington to that effect, and 
had attended a conference of the 
Farm Security Administration, the 
division supervising these acts, at 
no time indicating approval of the 
plan. Although it is a recognized 
policy of the present Administra- 
tion that government-owned and 
supported projects may be operated 
without compunction in competi- 
tion with private enterprise, the re- 
sults of the conference with the 
FSA fixed the number of shifts of 
the mills on the homesteads to two 
instead of three as_ formerly 
planned. 

It is reported that the equipment 
to be installed in the mills will be 
54-gauge and only enough in all to 
equip one medium size hosiery mill, 
so the product will not be in com- 
petition with the entire industry, 
but with only a few plants or a few 
machines in those plants. Though 
the sting of the act is substantial- 


apply for an election for the pur- 
pose of selecting collective bargain 
ing representatives. 2. Prevent 
union coercion of workers and 
safeguard the right of an em- 
plovee to work whether or not he 
belongs to a union. 3. Require that 
in hearing before the National La- 
bor Relations Board the same rules 
of evidence prevail as in a court 
proceeding. 4. The prohibition of 
sit-down strikes or the infliction of 
damage on the employer’s property 
during a labor dispute. 5. A provi- 
sion holding labor unions respon- 
sible for the fulfillment of con- 
tracts entered into as a result of 
collective bargaining, and the giv- 
ing of employers the right to file 
complaints against unions. 

No resolutions were offered con- 
cerning the wage-hour law as near- 
ly all members stated from the 
fioor that they are offering more 
than or at least 25 cents per hour 
now, and most of them are nearer 
the 40-cent clause. 

Reviewing the association’s ac- 


tivities during the past year, Mr. 
Durham revealed that it now has 
163 active members with about 25 
additional mills affiliated with 
members through ownership or op- 
eration, making a total of 188. 

Following the Friday afternoon 
session a golf tournament was 
held. 

All officers of the association 
were re-elected. P. W. Eshelman, 
North Wilkesboro, N. C., is presi- 
dent; T. Floyd Dooley, Johnson 
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represents a large percentage of the 
Although young, it is an active group, its actions having national 


City, Tenn., chairman of the seam- 
less division; J. H. McEwen, Bur- 
lington, N. C., chairman of the full- 
fashioned division; Fritz Seifart, 
Charlotte, N. C., treasurer; and 
Taylor R. Durham, Charlotte, exec- 
utive secretary. 
~— @--- 


Blaisdell New England Representative 
for Fidelity 


B. Blaisdell, with offices at 
St., Providence, R. I., has 


Sidney 
228 Aborn 
been appointed New England sales rep- 
resentative of The Fidelity Machine 
Company, 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Mr. Blaisdell is a grad- 
uate of M. I. T. and has been located 
at the main plant of the company for 
the past 12 years. He will serve New 
England manufacturers in the knitting, 
braiding, clothing, and special textile 
machine field. 
e 

SmipNEY C. McHenry, former agent 
of the Otis Company, Ware, Mass., 
who had been retired for sometime, 
passed away at the age of 64. He be- 
gan work with the Otis Company as an 
office boy. 

















Finer Fabric Because of Royersford Needles 


More firsts... fewer seconds ...aclearer, sheerer fabric. What the Royersford Organization has ac- 
complished " its concentration on the new Royersford Specially Finished Needles can be observed 
in the production records of America’s leading hosiery manufacturers. From the wire to the needle, 
special finishing operations are “‘standard” and not “special” jobs. As a result, you get Royersford 
he pescitin orkerkritte Needles at the lowest price you ever paid for anything approaching this-profitable performance. 


| ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, INC., ROYERSFORD, PA. : : Spring-Beard Needles, Narrowing Points, Picot Points, Lace Points, Wele Hooks, Transfer Points, Stand Points, | 
Points. Dull Points : : Sinkers, Dividers, Jacks, K.O. Bits : , vied Ho lders, © er Tubes, Welt Ba r Hooks, and Eyelets, otrap Cleats, Plate Hooks, Footer Hooks, trap Hooks 
Clamps and Straps, Legger Strans. Tension Wires, Snapper Springs, Mend Hooks—for all machines: : For G love and Underwear Industries Milanese, Tompkins and Tricot Needles, Mila 


and Tompkins Guides. Tram Teaveleese : All development work strictly or Fae ~ SOU HER REPRESENTATIVE: Robert Baker. O.Henry Hotel, Greensboro, N. >A 


-ROYERSFORD , 
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Hidden Trouble 


In the machine with 130,000 parts. Tells of one 
machine difficulty on picot trouble 


24-SECTION LEGGER or a 28-section footer has ap- 

proximately 130,000 parts. The 26-section leg- 
yer and the 30-section footer has close to 144,000 
parts, the smallest weighing .0012 of an ounce, the 
largest 385 pounds. All of these parts are put to- 
gether in one machine that weighs from 12 to 14 
tons, for the purpose of making into a full-fashioned 
stocking a silk thread that is no more than .002 of 
an inch in diameter. 

A machine with all these parts is sure to have 
trouble that is hard to find, and as there are many 
causes for one defect, it is often difficult to locate 
the trouble. For example, there are known to be 52 
causes for narrowing menders, alone. 

The thing that happens most seldom is the most 
difficult to find. 

Not long ago a legger in my department was hav- 
ing picot trouble. In all other ways this machine 
was knitting good. The narrowing and fabric were 
good, still the picot was bad. As the machine was 
in good working shape, making a good stocking, ex- 
cept for the picot trouble, there was nothing to do 
but check the picot mechanism. The setting proved 
to be all right. The shifting, also, was good. More 
pressure was added, but this was useless. The gaug- 
ing of the entire machine was checked, as were all 
cams, needle height, narrowing frame height, and 
knocking-over bits, but as all the narrowings were 
good there was no special reason for this. 

Much time and production were lost, but no mat- 
ter what was done, there were no results. A close 
check of all working parts of the machine was made. 
Finally, there was found a very small pinion on one 
end of the drive shaft, loose. This pinion is one 
of the main drive pinions that drives the cam shafts. 
It has a cover and is not easy to see. 

Although this gear plays a very important part 

in the smooth driving of the machine, it showed no 
ill effects over the entire stocking, other than at 
this one point. As soon as this gear was back in 
place and made fast to the shaft the machine was 
off to a good start and all the picot trouble was 
over. , 
There is still more trouble that these small gears 
(or,;pinions) can cause. There was a footer that 
gave as much trouble as the one previously men- 
tioned. The covering plates appeared to be stick- 
ing. The covering plates, as we all know, are auto- 
matically set in motion at a certain time for start- 
ing the diamond toe. These plates broke needles at 
no particular place in the diamond toe, yet, once 
every two or three days, this trouble would show up 
as though the covering shaft was sticking. 

The shaft was removed and cleaned. All the 
bearings were thoroughly cleaned out. The connect- 
ing rod was cleaned and re-set. Springs were re- 
adjusted. The shaft worked freer; still this trouble 
would show up. 
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After a great loss of time the trouble was found 
to be a loose sprocket on the drive shaft. This 
sprocket is the main drive from the hand wheel 
shaft, to the drive shaft. Although this sprocket 
(or pinion) plays an important part in the opera- 
tion of the machine, and can cause trouble such as 
bad narrowing, cutting in the silk, etc., it seemed 
to show up, only at this particular point. This made 
it more difficult to find at first. 

The guide roller (or, idler) that operates on the 
main drive shaft is also very important in the smooth 
operation of the machine. If this is allowed to be- 
come loose the chain has a lot of excess slack. When 
the machine goes over the high parts of the cams, 
it will cause a back-lash the results being trouble. 

A thorough check on these working parts, at not 
too infrequent intervals, will save much time and 
speed production. 
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A Foreman Dyer's "If" 


If you can dye and not grow tired of dyeing, 

And spend each day in calmly passing shades; 

If you can watch your dyers lose their tempers, 

And coolly view the mess that’s some times made; 

If you can watch the many snags that crop up, \ 
And smile and quietly speak instead of swear, 

And hear the many threatenings that are uttered, 

And go about as though you did not care;— 





If you can see the shades you thought were splendid 
Sent back in ways that careless work implies, 
And see the stains and faults that you are blamed for— 
Yet speak no ill nor let your temper rise; 
If you can see a cross-dye dyeing solid 
Or see it dyed the other way about, 
Or find a satin temperature at ninety, 
And still don’t feel inclined to bawl and shout; 
If you can hear and not grow tired of listening 
To all the things that foremen dyers hear, 
If you can tell your manager your feelings 
When things go wrong and show no sign of fear, 
If you can do these things that I have written, 
If you can pass this foreman dyer’s test— 
Then I’ll be proud to know that when I meet you, 
I'll see a foreman dyer at his best. 
—G. McD., in the February, 1937, issue of The 
Dyer, London, England. 
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TRENDS and HIGHLIGHTS of the 





KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Hosiery Market More Active as Fall Goods Move. Dullness Among 
Underwear Mills But Good Lightweight Season Due to 
Start Shortly. Hosiery Prices Generally Unchanged 
But Slight Concessions In New Underwear Lines 


Philadelphia, September 16, 1938 


OR THE FIRST SEVEN MONTHS of this year production of hosiery of 

all types was 6.4 per cent under that of the same period in 1937 

but knitters feel that activity in the latter months of 1938 unless 
outside influences work against it, such as war fears, will be made up. 
This does not apply in women’s full-fashioned lines in which production 
for the first seven months was 1.1 per cent larger than last year with 
even more marked gains to be registered in the coming months as re- 
tailers report a good interest in such lines and stocks all along the line 
small. A good holiday trade is not far off and manufacturers will feei 
the effects immediately because of the stock picture. Men’s half-hose 
has improved materially in the month while seamless lines are fair. 
Underwear for heavyweights is dull but the outlook for lightweights for 


spring is very good. 


Pull Beshdoned 


There has been a nice steady busi- 
ness in full-fashioned all summer, Keep- 
ing volume at least up to the same 1937 
month but now with fall demand per- 
mitting Pennsylvania mills to swing 
into more active schedules they expect 
to do better for the balance of the 
year than during the same 1937 perio. 
Latest estimates are that full-fashioned 
shops in this area are running around 
70 per cent and some of the larger 
plants here have gone on full time 
rates. Manufacturers are not holding 
large stocks and jobbers say that on 
some of the most active numbers they 
have to wait for delivery. Prices have 
not changed and there are no indica- 
tions this is coming despite reported 
easing on standard numbers in a few 
spots. Indications are the situation 
will remain strong for the fall season 
both in respect to prices and deliveries. 
Light colors in full-fashioned are still 
popular though some had predicted fall 
would see darker hues come in. 


Men’s Half-Hose 


Sales of men’s half-hose have been 
holding up to the general market aver- 
age, showing in recent weeks a decline 
of around 6 per cent from the same 
time last year. Improvement in men’s 
half-hose fancies in recent weeks hus 
been noteworthy, this being one of the 
best sections of the seamless division. 
Jobbers say they have been doing well 


in the last two months in men’s me- 
dium and low priced hose made from 
cotton or rayon and cotton which te- 
tail around 25 cents a pair or even 
less. They find retail stocks of these 
lines well cleaned up in most instances 
so that frequent re-ordering is the rule 
and at the same time jobbers find that 
manufacturers are offering a much bet- 
ter made and styled hose than last year 
at no more money. They say this is 
one important factor in the situation. 


Seamless 


Women’s seamless lines and anklets 
have been holding up better than the 
market average. Manufacturers have 
shown new anklet lines for the coming 
season and they find a good response 
to them from jobbers with the chains 
and mail order houses beginning to op- 
erate. Some initial interest has come 
because market men feel that the new 
wages and hours law will raise costs 
for some knitters and possibly affect 
anklets that retail for 10 cents per 
pair. Women’s seamless sales and pro- 
duction have held up very close to the 
same time last year, shipments for the 
industry for the first seven months 
showing a drop of only 1.2 per cent ‘n 
women’s seamless and 4 per cent in 
anklets. One significant trend in wom- 
en’s knee-lengths has been that sales 
of seamless in these numbers have held 
up about as large as this time last year 
while full-fashioned knee-lengths have 
fallen way off, and some feel that 


knee-lengths in the future will be main- 
ly seamless because consumers do not 
use the same arguments for full-fash- 
ioned as in the full length hosiery. 


Underwear 


The underwear picture is not as 
bright as that in hosiery with produc- 
tion so far this year considerably un- 
der that of the first seven months of 
last year. The outlook is not as bright 
for the next few weeks as in hosiery 
but when manufacturers begin on the 
lightweight goods for next year there 
are signs that a change will come anid 
that this season in light goods will 
show marked gains. Prices for the new 
season are expected to be unchanged 
or in other instances to show minor 
reductions due to the lower prices at 
which yarns are selling compared with 
a year ago. 

An exception to the general dullness 
in underwear is in men’s knit briefs 
which have gone against the general 
trend. The outlook for these is bright 
for next year and in fact jobbers did 
so well with them in the spring and 
summer they now want them in heavy 
goods. They expect to do well in them 
during the next few weeks, in garments 
cut on the same style as the summer 
lines but made of heavier fabric. Polo 
shirt production is another branch of 
the underwear field where compara- 
tively good records have been turned 
in. The gains in polo shirt sales in 
the last two months have been out- 
standing and the promise for the 1939 
season is bright because retailers 
cleaned up these lines during the pres- 
ent season. 


Reading Mills and the 
Union Resume 
Negotiations 


Representatives of twelve’ Berks 
County mills included in the Keystone 
Hosiery Manufacturers, Ine. and offi- 
cers of the American Federation of Ho- 
siery Workers this week resumed nego- 
tiations for a new contract which were 
halted last June when they were un- 
able to reach an agreement to succeed 
the agreement which expired July 1. 
In the meantime, the Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Manufacturers of America, Inc. 
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a WILDMAN 


MULTIPLE FEED RIB MACHINE 


* 
Here are just a 


few of the facts and figures about the 











advantages of this 16 feed machine — 
(see illustration). 


Perfect, trouble-free operation 


More and more varied patterns 


Absolutely even yarn tension 





Gear driven dial—no pinching 


Belt driven take-up 


e New cones without stopping 


Easier cloth inspection 


© Swing-out roll 
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Only 30% additional capital investment 
Only 35% added power cost 
INCREASED PRODUCTION up to 100%. 
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The Wildman Multiple Feed Rib 


Machine is distinctly a forward step 


in underwear knitting. 


Additional information on request. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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(Opinion offered by 


Philadelphia, September 16, 1938 


FORECAST | 


COTTON’S Market 
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Correspondent) | 


While the activity in textiles of late June, July and early August has 
not continued at that rate, the outlook for the remainder of the year 
is for conservative improvement from the standpoint of volume. But 
from the way the primary markets have acted over recent weeks it is 
necessary to revise earlier estimates of the last part of the year. General 
business conditions are improving but mainly in other than textiles, 
automobiles and steel being br’ ght spots so that after the present less 
active situation in cotton and wool textiles is adjusted there will be 


freer buying to fill consumer needs. 


The impact of the Government spending program has yet to be felt 
in consumer lines and at the same time there is widespread ga‘ns in 
employment in the trades above mentioned, such as the automotive 


field and this means larger purchasing power. 


Now with this condition 


we find that inventories of most textiles have been worked down over 
the last year to small levels so that even though hand-to-mouth buying 
is the rule for the balance of the year, as it appears now, there should 


be a good total for manufacturers. 
but frequent re-ordering. 


It will mean buying for nearby only 


The large cotton carryover from the old crop with possibilities the 
coming crop will be around 12,000,000 bales has carried future prices 
down below the 8 cent level and this softness in the raw market has 
brought about more conservative ordering in all cotton products. In 
the sales cotton yarn trade the past month has been witnessed by a 
very dull demand and yet specifications on old orders have been holding 
up fairly well although not as well as a month back. The fact this has 
occurred in a month that should see textile activity high for its fall 
season has caused some concern but others believe this indicates that 
buying for fall may run later than usual. 

In wool textiles a steady price situation has existed and the outlook 
is fair for the weaving section but in outerwear it may be that fall 


buying of yarns has come near an end. 


Men's wear stocks have been 


reduced greatly and indications are mills on these fabrics will be fairly 


busy while woolen dress goods are expected to be fair. 


Higher worsted 


yarn prices than two months ago are blamed by some for the failure of 
outerwear demand to come up to expectations. 

Rayon yarn shipments in recent weeks have broken records and the | 
outlook is for large shipments to continue into November at least due | 
largely to low prices these yarns are held at and to small inventories 


of goods. 


Silk has been steady on larger American consumption and 


smaller supplies in prospect from Japan, indicating a firm silk market 
| for the rest of the year with possibilities of an advance from the current 


level. 
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a group of fifty-eight mills located in 
Philadelphia, New Jersey, certain sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania and the Middle 
West, concluded a three-year agreement 
with the hosiery union which went into 
effect September 1, under the terms 
of which the union will make individ- 
ual agreements as contrasted with 4 
national wage scale under the former 
pacts. Conversations with the Read- 
ing manufacturers are continuing 
through the association as a group, ul- 
though union officials have indicated 
that contracts are being concluded from 
time to time with individual mills, 

In line with this policy the union re- 
cently announced that a_three-yeur 
agreement between it and the Rosedale 
Knitting Co. of Reading had been 
signed. The contract calls for a prefer- 
ential shop and outlines the wages, 
hours and working conditions for 2800 
employees of the company. It has been 
impossible to learn details of the wage 
setup in these individual contracts, 
and union officials have said that it 
will be their policy to keep such ‘n- 
formation private. This was decided 


upon for a number of reasons, the most 


Rayon yarns are apt to go up a few cents later this year. 
will not change much and cotton is not apt to go any lower, it now 
being under Government loan level. 


Wool 


important of which was that it was 
felt to publish the exact scale of these 
individual agreements would destroy 
one of the main intents of the pact. 
In most instances where the union has 
agreed to lower wage scales in this ter- 
ritory, it has made it plain it expects 
the management to install some new 
machinery which it feels later will re- 
sult in an increase in employment in 
the hosiery business in Pennsylvania. 


Government to Finance 


Full-Fashioned Mills 


Plans for the establishment of silk 
throwing plants and hosiery mills on 
subsistence homesteads, financed with 
$3,150,000 to be advanced by the Fed- 
eral Government were announced oy 
the Farm Security Administration. 
This ageney reported that homesteads 
at Cumberland Homesteads, Tenn.; 
Rer House Farms, W. Va.; and Sky- 
line Homesteads, Ala., have accepted a 
proposal by the Dexdale Hosiery Mills, 
of Lansdale, Pa., to operate these un- 
dertakings. Penderlea Homesteads, N. 


(., have approved a for a 
Similar plant there and negotiations are 
under way for the company to operate 
a knitting plant at Bankhead Farms, 
Ala. The homesteaders are attempting 
to support themselves through farim- 
ing supplemented by part-time indus- 
trial employment. 

The silk throwing plants and hosiery 
mills will provide jobs for some of the 
homesteaders and the communities will 
also share in the profits from the op- 
eration of the mills under arrangements 
which have been approved by the Farm 
Security Administration. Operating 
companies to be owned jointly by the 
Homestead Association and the hosiery 
company will supervise construction 
and subsequent operation of the plants. 
The community cooperatives will fi- 
nance and own all physical properties 
through funds borrowed from the Gov- 
ernment. Dexdale will provide man- 
agement and control the op- 
erating company. It will market the 
entire output of the plants. Home- 
steaders and members of their fami- 
lies will be given preference in selec- 
tion of workers for the plants. It is 
contemplated that there will be about 
fifty-eight jobs at Bankhead Farms; 
106 at Skyline and about 170 at each 
of the others. Annual payrolls wil! 
range from an estimated $50,000 at 
Bankhead and $100,000 at Skyline, to 
about $150,000 at the others. 

Minimum wages and working condi- 
tions in the plants will be subject to 
approval by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. At the same time, the Dexdale 
firm has assured the Farm Security 
Administration that the plan will not 
affect its operations in Lansdale. It 
has been reported in the trade thaf u 
total of 1200 54-gauge single-head, sin- 
gle-unit full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chines will be installed in five full- 
fashioned mills to be established in 
these projects, this information coming 
from the weekly publication of the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 


ers, 


proposal 


services 


Jersey Governor 
Objects to Federal 
Hosiery Projects 


Governor A. Harry Moore of New 
Jersey, in telegrams to President Roose- 
velt and Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials protested against the use of Fed- 
eral funds for the establishment of new 
hosiery mills at homesteads in the 
South. He said, “additional non-em- 
ployment, lowering of living standar:is 
and the gradual disintegration ani 
bankruptcy” of the northern full-fasb- 
ioned hosiery industry will follow. The 
telegram read: “I have been urged by 
the American Federation of Hosiery 
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The 
SCHUBERT & SALZER 


3 SINGLE UNIT MACHINE 
| “The Machine of the future ....{Joday” 
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Your Buyers Prefer... 


SINGLE Unit STOCKINGS 





Investigate 
This Single Unit Machine 


Better Fabric 

No Divided Needle Bars 
Flexible Instep Mechanism 
Complete Stocking Blanks 
No Transferring Necessary 


No Heelers Required 
NO MISMATCHING 
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Workers and the Full-Fashioned Ho- 
siery Manufacturers to protest against 
the use of Federal funds for the estab- 
lishment of hosiery mills on seven 
homestead projects in the South. Seven- 
tv per cent of all the hosiery produced 
is manufactured in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York and Wisconsin. The 
lower wage rates and longer hours pre- 
vailing in the southern mills operated 
by non-union labor have already placed 
the northern mills at a competitive dis- 
advantage and this new venture will 
cause additional non-employment, low- 
ering of living standards and the grad- 
ual disintegration and bankruptcy of 
an industry which has existed in the 


s*% 


North for many years. 


Ringless Ruling May 
Be Reviewed by 
Supreme Court 


It is expected that attorneys for 
Julius Kayser & Co. and Textile Pat- 
ents Corp. will attempt shortly to car- 
rv a decision of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Philadelphia 
on July 23 invalidating the Charles A. 
Kaufman “ringless” hosiery patent to 
the Federal Supreme Court. This move 
will be in the nature of a petition for 
a writ of certiorari, which if granted 
would bring the litigation before the 
highest court in the land. This was 
revealed when the Circuit Court signed 
an order at the request of Joseph G. 
Denny, Jr., Philadelphia attorney for 
the plaintiffs, staying the filing of the 
court’s mandate in the District Court 
to allow the Kayser attorneys to ap- 
ply to the Supreme Court for a review. 
The court order delayed the filing of 
the mandate until September 21. It 
was explained that if the Supreme 
Court refuses certiorari in the mean- 
time, the Cireuit Court would send 
down its final decree on the receipt of 
official notice from Washington that 
the Supreme Court had refused to 2n- 
tertain the case. 


Apex Workers Vote 
On Wage Reduction 


Proceeding under a clause of the new 
agreement between the American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers and the 
kull-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., that went into effect 
September 1, permitting individual 
agreements, the Apex Hosiery Co. 
sought to take advantage of this fea- 
ture of the contract. The largest plant 
in Philadelphia asked for a wage re- 
duction which was submitted to the 
employees numbering about 2500 and 
William Leaders, president, of Branch 
No. 1 said the proposed cuts are 10 
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make possible introduction of new mu- 
chinery and to increase employment. 
He said the results of the referendum 
among the employees would not be fi- 
nal but would serve to advise union 
representatives in their negotiations 
with the management. Before the vo- 
ting began, William Meyer, president, 
and F. Elwood Struve, general manag- 
er of the Apex, spent an hour answer- 
ing questions concerning the proposals 
that were put to them by Leader be- 
fore the large audience. Final action 
in the matter was not announced, in 
line with the policy of keeping these 
individual agreements confidential. 


New Hosiery Finishing 
Agreements Signed 


Kighteen agreements in the commer- 
cial hosiery finishing industry were 
signed with the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers and fourteen oth- 
ers were automatically renewed, bring- 
ing the majority of such plants in this 
branch of the industry under contract. 
More than 3,000 workers are affected 
by these pacts which include the «<losed 
shop, check-off and other standard 
union provisions. The present wage 
levels were continued. Sixteen of the 
new contracts are to run for a three- 
year period, the remainder and all of 
the contracts automatically renewed 
being for a one-year period. The thir- 
tyv-two commercial finishing plants af- 
fected are in Philadelphia, New York 
City, south Jersey, suburban Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. The old con 
tracts expired on August 31 and nego- 
tiations for the new contracts have 
been carried on for a three-months pe- 
riod. The first industry-wide contracts 
of this type were signed in April 19536, 
this being followed by other contracts 
signed both individually and with an 
employer’s association. The latter as- 
sociation was not able to carry on anid 
therefore, in its present negotiations, 
the hosiery union dealt with individual! 
mills. 


Full-Fashioned 
Association Holds 


Annual Meeting 


The full-fashioned hosiery industry 
in the Philadelphia district is operat 
ing at approximately 70 per cent .com- 
pared with 60 per cent a few weeks 
ago, according to estimates submitted 
at the annual meeting of the Futl- 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., held in that city August 
30. It was announced also that sev- 
eral of the larger units have just gone 
on full-time schedules and it was stat- 


ed members of the group are conduct- 
ing negotiations with the hosiery union 
for individual agreements, as outline’ 
in the new contract between this asso- 
ciation and the union. The association 
is stated to represent about 25 per cen! 
of the productive capacity of the in 
dustry. George F. Lang of Co-Ed Knit- 
ting Mills, Philadelphia, was re-elected 
president. Other officers are: Theo- 
dore Friedlander, Phoenixville Hosiery 
Co., Milwaukee, vice-president; Clar- 
ence Williams, Federal Knitting Co., 
Philadelphia, treasurer; Joseph Haines, 
Jr., executive secretary and Charlies 
Lehmuth, administrative secretary. 
New directors chosen were: Paul W. 
Baker, Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwats 
kee; John Fisher, Best Made Silk Ho 
siery Co., Quakertown, Pa.; John 
sromley, Quaker Hosiery Co., and W1:- 
liam Meyer, Apex Hosiery Co., Phila- 
delphia, three vears: Clarence Whi- 
liams, two years and Ralph Beuter, 
Marnet Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, one 
year. 


Oscar Nebei Closes 
Hatboro, Pa., Plant 


It was announced by Hlarry§ h. 
Schoenhut, president of Oscar Nebel Co. 
Inec., Hatboro, manufacturers of fuill- 
fashioned hosiery, that the Hatbors 
plant near Philadelphia, employiazg 
about 400 workers, would suspend op- 
erations permanently on September 6. 
The firm has new mills at Winchester 
and Staunton, Va., and a dyeing plant 
at Verona, Va., the latter being com- 
pleted only a few weeks ago. The na- 
tional agreement with the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, under 
which the Hatboro Mill operated, ex- 
pired August 31 and the company and 
the union were unable to come to 
terms. “We told the union forty-five 
days ago’, Mr. Schoenhut said at the 
time, “that it was impossible for us 
to continue as at present and in order 
for us to show a profit, we would have 
to have a cut in wages so drastie they 
would resent it.” 

It was indicated in other quarters 
that only with a wage reduction of 
about 40 per cent could the plant at 
Hatboro hope to compete. Mr. Schoen- 
hut declared that the firm could noi 
compete in the New York market and 
continue to pay union rates. He said 
he had rejected a union proposal for a 
seventeen per cent rate reduction if the 
plant would buy at least ten new full- 
fashioned machines, evosting $11,000 
o»ach because the money was not avail- 
able. “I told them that if they ha‘l 
made that offer in January 1937 we 
would not have built our mill in Staun- 
ton,” he said. Following this announce- 
ment, picketing began at the Hatboro 
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mill and disorder that had developed 
several times reached a crisis when the 
management attempted to move some of 
the machinery to its new southern lo- 
cation. Pickets stoned the trucks and 
the Hatboro chief of police, although 
claiming it was an accident, shot a 
picket who died in the hospital a short 
time later. The chief of police was 
arrested and at the present time is out 
on $10,000 bail and will have to stand 


trial. 


Underwear Secretary 


Sees Wage Law Helpful 


If properly administered, the Feder- 
al wages and hours act will eliminate 
chiseling and benefit the entire textile 
industry, Roy A. Cheney, director cf 
the Underwear Institute, told a group 
of textile operators at a meeting in 
New York City. Underwear manufac- 
turers and other textile factors favor 
the wages and hours act but are wor- 
ried about its administration, Mr. Che- 
ney said. Operators anticipate diffi- 
culties “if Administrator Andrews falls 
into the mistake of NRA in trying to 
eo too far and too fast.’’ He also in- 
dicated that Mr. Andrews might boost 
the legal minimum of 25 cents an hour. 

The industry’s average minimum is 
now 30 cents an hour, he said, and tex- 
tile men expect this to be made the 
legal minimum. Mr. Cheney disclosed 
that undercutting was not confined to 
southern mills, as commonly believed. 
but that much chiseling was done 
among northern mills. Careful admin- 
istration of the new law will remedy 
this condition. Discussing the indus 
try’s outlook after the meeting, Mr. 
Cheney said manufacturers are looking 
hopefully to October and November for 
the first signs of substantial improve- 
ment. Stocks have been running low 
the last few months and manufactur- 
ers have concentrated on filling curren. 
needs. 


Constantine Reports on 


Wage Act Progress 


‘ Reporting to the hosiery industry, 
following his conference with Admin- 
istrator Andrews on the new wage and 
hour act, Earl Constantine, president. 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers said, “We are still of the 
opinion that such textile industries as 
wool and hosiery will be dealt with by 
separate wool and hosiery industry 
committees. Mr. Constantine also re- 
ported that a decision had previously 
been made by the board of directors to 
set up an advisory committee to assist 
the board in the operation of the new 
In order that such 


wage and hour law. 
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a committee will be representative of 
all elements and sections of the in- 
dustry, it was decided that its person- 
nel would consist of the chief officer 
and executive of each of the organiza- 
tions within the hosiery industry. 

All such officers and executives have 
accepted service on the committee and 
it consists of the following: Full-Fasb- 
ioned Hosiery Manufacturers of Ameri- 
ea, Ine., George F. Lang, president an: 
Joseph Haines, Jr., executive secretary ; 
Keystone Hosiery Manufacturers, Ine., 
John H. Vogt, president, and George 
B. Balmer, counsel; Southern Hosiery 
Manufacturers Association, P. W. Esh- 
elman, president, and Taylor R. Dur- 
ham, executive secretary; Woolen Ho- 
siery Institute of America, J. M. Bever- 
ley, president and H. A. Dales, secre- 
tary; National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, Austin H. Carr, chair- 
man of the board and Earl Constantine, 
president. 


Court Upholds Action 
Against Hosiery Union 


Overruling the argument that the 
United States Supreme Court had 
“cleared the record’ between the Apex 
Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, and the 


American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers, Judge William H. Kirkpatrick, in 
the District Court in Philadelphia, on 
September 14, refused to dismiss the 
$3,515,000 damage _— suit 
against the union. Instead, the Dis- 
trict Court allowed the company to 
broaden its case against the union by 
permitting it to charge that a six-week 
sit-down strike at the mill was called 
with intent to restrain interstate com- 
merce. The damage suit was filed as 
a result of the strike, which kept the 
company’s mill occupied with labor 
trouble in the spring of 1937. The dam- 
ages were asked as a result of disorders 
at the plant and alleged destruction of 
property. Attorneys for the union 
sought dismissal of the suit on the 
ground that the highest tribunal in the 
United States had “cleared the record” 
by directing Judge Kirkpatrick to dis- 
miss an injunction suit calling for the 
eviction of 200 sit-downers in the plant. 


company’s 


Hosiery mill attorneys, however, de- 
clared that the 
cision had no bearing on the case, he- 
cause the sit-downers left the plant af- 
ter the Circuit Court of Appeals had 
ruled that they were trespassers inter- 
fering with interstate commerce. The 
Apex firm estimated the strike dam- 
age at the plant at $1,171,624 and asked 
for triple damages under the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act. A similar suit is pen‘1- 
ing in the State courts, filed by the ho- 
company against Philadelphia 


Supreme Court’s de- 


siery 


county officials and William Leader, 
president of Branch No. 1 of the ho- 
siery workers union. 


Sharp Decline in 


Knee-Lengths 


Shipments of women’s knee-length 
hosiery declined from 2,600,737 dozen 
pairs for the first six months of 1937, 
to 1,555,197 dozen pairs during the first 
six months of this year, according to 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers. The decline in ship- 
ments of full-fashioned knee-lengths 
was very sharp, while that in seamless 
knee-lengths was relatively small. Full- 
fashioned goods of this type fell off 
from 1,426,828 dozen pairs in the first 
half of 1987 to 539,727 in the compar- 
able 19838 period. Seamless shipments 
for the first half of this year were 
1,015,470 as against 1,173,909 in 1937. 
It is regarded as probable the higher 
skirts worn this year are responsible 
for the drop in the full-fashioned type. 
However, the short skirt factor, if at 
all operative in full-fashioned, certain- 
ly did not apply to the seamless. Job- 
bers are not altogether sure that the 
price difference was responsible. 

The only two factors left are pro- 
motion and quality, quality in this in- 
stance being defined as the return on 
your money. It is generally recognized 
that when shorter skirts came into 
vogue that quite a few manufacturers 
of full-fashioned knee-lengths discona- 
tinued promoting this type merchandise. 
It is probable many consumers fee] 
that the seamless knee-length gives a 
good appearance and also that the dif- 
ference between it and the full-fash- 
ioned is not so apparent nor so impor- 
tant. Some in the trade feel the knee- 
length in the future is going to locate 
itself definitely in the seamless branecn. 


Large Number of 
Hosiery Workers 
Idle in Pa. 


According to the Hosiery Examiner, 
a publication of the Berks County ho- 
siery workers, there are now 10,000 un- 
ployed hosiery workers in Pennsy!- 
vania. The article says this number 
is a conservative estimate after recall- 
ing “the vast number of liquidations 
removals and foreclosure sales. that 
have marked the full-fashioned hosiery 
business during the past three years in 
the Keystone state.” Of this number, 
it says that 7,000 are the victims of the 
factors that have affected the indus- 
try in Philadelphia. Approximately 
2,000 hosiery workers, the article states, 
have lost their job in Reading and 
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EMULSIONS AND SOFTENERS 
FOR KNITTING YARNS 


x Better Quality 
@ Better Knitability 
mm Proper Conditioning 











Ler US tell you about Laurel Emulsions and 
Softeners and how their application gives your 
yarns better knitting qualities . . . better softening, 
lubricating, conditioning, twist setting of processed 
or grey, carded or combed knitting yarns. Backed 
by over 15 years’ experience in the treatment of 
cotton yarns for leading processors and spinners. 


uve sour MANUFACTURING 


: COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1909 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Wm. H. Bertolet’'s Sons 
2600 E. Tioga Street 





Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 





QUALITY 
YARNS 


RAYON 
* 


COTTON WORSTED 





AVONDALE MILLS 
OF ALABAMA 


COWIKEE MILLS 
EUFAULA, ALABAMA 


FITCHBURG YARN CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


WATATIC SPINNING MILLS 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


LIMERICK YARN MILLS 
LIMERICK, MAINE 





SELLING AGENTS 
a7 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & COMPANY, INC. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHARLOTTE, PHILADELPHIA 
AMSTERDAM, CHICAGO, CHATTANOOGA 


























Rubber Lay-In Rack Welt 
Picot Edge Mesh Designs 
3&4 Color Yarn Changes 3 & 4 Feed Machines 


Let the new, modern Brinton Ribbers carry the 
burden of your production problems. Mod- 
ernize your old ribbers, by converting to the 
latest styles. . . . For dependable, economical 
production — rely on Brintons. 


Full particulars on request 





3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 
Philadelyhia, Pa. 
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Berks Counties during the past eigh- 
teen months, with approximately 1,000 
more having been rendered jobless in 
the remaining sections of Pennsylvania. 
It points out that there are approxi- 
mately SO,000 employees in the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry throughout 
the entire country, so that the loss of 
10,000 jobs in Pennsylvania represents 
one-eighth of all the jobs in the indus- 
trv. It claims that the loss of these jobs 
also means the loss of close to $18,00%),- 
O00 annually in wages to these Penn- 
syivania workers. “And now that this 
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tragic thing has happened to Pennsyi- 
Vania, the American Federation of Ho- 
siery Workers is endeavoring to inter- 
est the PWA to go into the hosiery busi- 
ness. We wonder how monthly WPA 
wages of $60.00 or $70.00 would appeal 
to some hosiery workers, who formerly 
earned that much in one week? The 
two chief causes for VPennsylvania’s 
tragic plight are: (1) High taxes and 
an unfriendly attitude to business from 
the Earle administration and (2) the 
havoe caused by CIO labor strikes, and 
disturbances,” it declared. 


An Eye on the Knitting Mills 





Hludson Silk Hosiery Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C., has completed plans for a 
million dollar expansion program, in- 
cluding the erection of two buildings 
at the company’s Oakhurst plant, just 
outside of the city limits. Latest type 
o4-guuge full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chinery will be installed. According to 
officials, the new space and equipment 
will enable the company to increase its 
production from 15,000 to 20,000 dozen 
pairs weekly. 


(‘rystal Hosiery Mills, Aberdeen, N. 
("., is the name of a new plant being 
built as a full-fashioned hosiery mill. 
This is a New York company that has 
heen brought to Aberdeen by enterpris- 
ing citizens of the community. The 
new building is to be 100x118 feet and 
will provide room for 20 full-fashione:l 
hosiery machines. ‘The building is so 
constructed that it may be enlarged 
when future business merits. 


A hosiery mill has practically been 
assured for the city of Cheraw, 8S. C. 
A near-Philadelphia concern has been 
contacted and is reported as being fa- 
vorable to moving to Cheraw where in- 
experienced young men and women will 
be trained. It is understood that high 
school graduates will be given prefer- 
ence, 


One of five FSA projects to be con- 
structed throughout the South will be 
at Crossville, Tenn., in the form of ua 
full-fashioned hosiery mill. It is un- 
derstood that other full-fashioned mills 
will be established under similar plan 
at Tenderleéa Homestead, N. C., Rel 
liouse Farms, W. Va., and Skyline 
llomestead, N. C. 


It is reported that engineers have 
surveyed sites for a new mill to be 
built at the Bankhead Farmsteads near 
Jasper, Ala., which will cost about $35,- 
000 and an additional $240,000 will be 
spent for machinery. It is said that 
the Dexdale Hosiery Mills are interest- 
ed in the project. 


Elizabeth James Mill No. 2 is the 
name of a new full-fashioned hosiery 
mill being built at Marion, N. C., by 
Crawford F. James. 15 machines con- 
stitute the initial equipment, but later 
an additional 15 will be installed. ©. 
Jack James, son of the owner, will be 
in charge of the new plant. 


Gibsonville, N. C., is the site of con 
struction for a new full-fashioned hwo- 
siery mill capable of housing 30 full- 
fashioned machines. Marvin Ferrell, 
Greensboro, N. C., at present connected 
with Mock-Judson-Voehringer plant 
there, is reported to have a controll- 
ing interest in the undertaking. 


sradham Hosiery Mill, Rutherford. 
ton, N. C., has begun operations, spe- 
cializing in the manufacture of men’s 
fancy and plain half-hose. J. R. Brad- 
ham of Marion, N. C., is head of the 
mill and J. C. Bradham, his son, is 
superintendent. 


Chestertown Hosiery, Ine., is the 
name of a new firm recently chartere: 
to operate in Chestertown, Md., with # 
capital of 1,000 shares of a par value 
of $50 each. Officers are Herman 8. 
Dersch, Russell H. MeCullough, and 
Hugh R. MeCullough. 


May Hosiery Mills, Ine., Burlington, 
N. C., is installing laboratory equip- 
ment for testing raw silk and other 
yarn materials, and for technical tests 
of product. M. N. Holmes, formeriyv 
with Cheney Silks will be in charge of 
the laboratory. 


Pu 


Richard Edge, general manager 06! 
the Charleston Hosiery Mills, Charles- 
ton, Tenn., has been named president 
and general manager of the Kenoshi 
(Wis.) Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
Inec., which are located in the quarters 
of the old Allen-A Company. 


Lillian Knitting Mills, Albemarle, N 
C., has let contract for an addition to 
the mill 50x75 feet, to be erected ad- 
jacent to the present plant. The plant 


will be of sufficient size to house 10 
full-fashioned machines. 


Rufus Il). Wilson, Ine., Burlington, 
N. C., will be enlarged by the addition 
of a dyeing and finishing department, 
it is reported. The company manufac 
tures full-fashioned hosiery. 


Whisnant Hosiery Mills, Hickory, N. 
(., has installed 40 new spiral knitting 
machines, bringing the total to more 
than 525 machines. Men’s hosiery are 
manufactured. 


Nebel Knitting Company, Charlot‘e, 
N. C., will spend $100,000 building an 
addition to its plant, which will house 
10 new 45-gauge full-fashioned knitting 
machines. 


Dragon Hosiery Mills, Roanoke, Va., 
has been granted a charter to make and 
deal in hosiery. Capitalization is $25,- 
O00. 


Fuller Hosiery Mill, Newnan, Ga., is 
a new plant which is capitalized at 
$50,000. At present men’s hosiery are 
manufactured. 


Rodgers Hosiery Mill, Athens, Ga.., 
has been granted a permit for the con- 
struction of an addition to its plant 
that will double the output. 


Sellers Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. 
(., will install new machinery in the 
building already housing a number of 
full-fashioned machines. 


McCrary Hosiery Mills, Asheboro, N. 
(., are adding five 54-gauge Reading 
full-fashioned machines and two 45- 
gauge single unit machines. 


Ike. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Burlington, 
N. C., has sold its entire half-hose di- 
vision consisting of 72 machines to the 
Maurice Mills, Thomasville, N. C. 


Graham Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mill, 
Burlington, N. C., it is reported, wil! 
install new machinery. 


Herman P. Smith and associates ire 
planning to build a full-fashioned ho- 
siery mill at Pilot Mountain, N. C. 


Work is going forward on the mod- 
ernization program at the Magnet Milis, 
Ine., Clinton, Tenn. 


*almetto Hosiery Mills, Laurens, 8. 
(., has installed 10 additional full- 
fashioned machines. 


Mission Hosiery Mills, Los Angeles, 
Cal., is installing about $100,000 worti 
of new machinery. 


Hoover Hosiery Mills, Concord, N. 
C., is installing an additional Einsiedel- 
Reiner heeling machine. 


Cape Charles (Va.) Hosiery Mill its 
installing new machinery. 
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NEW 2), lb. cones evenly dyed in 


single packages for Knitters 
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KNITTING and WEAVING YARNS 
12s To 45s SINGLE AND PLY 
Package Dyeing 
Cones or Tubes — also 


PIONEERS IN BEAM DYEING 


BLEACHED BOTTOM YARNS A SPECIALTY 


LOLA MILLS, Inc. 


STANLEY, N. C. 


Even a Clown’s 


Make-up is 
Distinctive! 


Kivery c:own has a make-up 
all his own and through an un. 
written law in Clowndom that 
“trade mark’ is not used by 
others. Therefore a clown be- 
comes individualistic. 





Likewise one’s package should be distinctive, indi 
vidualistic, and so designed that it may be protected 
against imitators. If you want yeurs to be “different”, 
and sales-appealing, issue a summons for our “com 
mand appearance” in person or in sketches. 

Also let us show you how we may cocrdinate your 
packaging by matching your boxes, wrappings, coun- 
ter and window displays, cartons, shipping contain- 
ers, etc., giving it a style all its own and a family re 
lationship. Through such “CO-ORDINATED PACK 
AGING” you may also save money on art, plates and 
printing. 

Would you care to have us submit designs to give 
your packaging a distinctive make-up? 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Ashetoro, N. C. 
Martinsville, Va Charlotte, N. C. Kinston, WN. C. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 
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“Tailored to Fit the Fabric“ 
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HOSIERY FINISHES 





SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE SOAPS, SOFTENERS, OILS, FINISHES 
COLLINS & WESTMORELAND STS., PHILA., PA., ST. CATHARINES, ONT..CAN 





These features ore the biggest salés-pulling forces 


in hosiery merchandising today... and they're im- 


ololdc re CoMeoMulehaiultuiMmel-te1¢-1- ob Ae Ol gel lolile Maries 


the “Extra Value that makes Extra Sales’. 
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TRENDS—THE YARN MARKETS 








Summer Buying Flurry In Cotton and Worsted Disappears But 
Shipments of Rayon Yarns Break Records—Silk Firm 
On Larger American Demand 


Philadelphia, September 16, 1938 


HE FOUR SECTIONS of the yarn market, cotton, worsted, silk and 
rayon, have not acted in unison this month. Activity in cotton and 
worsted has dropped off materially from the rapid rate of July 
and much of August but record-breaking shipments in rayon continue 
and producers have been stepping up operating schedules in order to meet 
this larger demand and at the same time they have been able to work 


down their stocks of yarns. 


In the silk division the more active opera- 


tions of full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers in all sections as they go 
into the fall activity has brought about a steady to firm situation in silk 
and buying has been larger but not too far ahead. Prices in all types of 


yarns are unchanged. 


Cotton Yarns 


Lower cotton prices have developed 
over the last month but for the first 
in a long time this has not as yet re- 
sulted in any important change in cot- 
ton yarn quotations. Manufacturers 
have reported slightly lower ones but 
these have evidently come from second- 
hands rather than from spinners in 
most instances. 

Spinners have’ been 
the last two months on 
they booked late in June and early 
July, at which time yarn consumers 
placed contracts running for approxi- 
mately two months ahead. Since that 
buying movement comparatively little 
new business has developed and sellers 
are now wondering whether this sum- 
mer buying represented the entire fall 
season for the spinning trade. Sep- 
tember is now half over and so far 
this month yarn buying has been at a 
stand-still and at the same time spin- 
ners report that they are approaching 
the end of their summer contracts. 
This is the time of the year when both 
Spinners and manufacturers. should be 
busy on their fall merchandise but this 
is not true at present. Two develop- 
ments can follow from this situation. 
The summer buying of yarn, the deliv- 
ery of which is about finished, could 
possibly represent the bulk of the fall 
season’s business. In contrast to this, 
most sellers feel that there will be con- 
siderable duplicating of the early or- 
ders which will make fall buying later 
this year than usually seen. 

Although there are many spinners 
and commission firms who deny it, the 
feeling is fairly general in the trade 
that the fall season was a month or 
two early this year because of the de- 
sire of many manufacturers to get in 
all the yarn they could and to make 
this up into goods before the new Fed- 
eral wages and hours law goes into ef- 


active during 
business that 


fect October 24. They felt that this 
new legislation would advance spin- 


ners’ costs and in some instances the 
costs of manufacturers, and to beat 
this new law, they did their buying 
early. Yarn prices have displayed a 
remarkable degree of firmness over the 


last month in the face of a declining 
raw material market and a rapid com- 
pletion of unfilled orders on spinners’ 
books, there having been practically no 
change made is spinners’ quotations, 


Si 
ilk 

Silk has been steady to firm over the 
month, prices at present being slightly 
higher than a month ago in the raw 
silk market. This was especially sig- 
nificant because during the same peri- 
od most other commodities were weak 
largely on account of the war scare. 
The firm trend in silk was generaliy 
attributed to the prospects of a small- 
er production of silk in Japan during 
the current crop year and also to the 
larger American consumption. Produc- 
tidn of silk in Japan during the coni- 
ing year is expected to show a decline 
of something like 7 to 15 per cent be- 
cause of the large-scale military opera- 
tions in which that country is engaged 
and the consequent drain on her non- 
military labor. Such a decline in pro- 
duction, coupled with maintained con- 


sumption of silk in Japan, approxi- 
mately unchanged consumption in 


Kurope and an expanding demand in 
the United States together may cause 
a rise in raw silk prices. This situa- 
tion does not seem to alarm American 
hosiery manufacturers at present, the 
majority of whom are buying larger 
amounts of silk, but they are placing 
orders more frequently, rather than 
covering too far into the future. 

Silk takings in August totaled 38,504 
bales, the largest consumption by 
American mills this year and in fact, 
the largest since April, 1987. The Au- 
zust consumption compares with 33,557 
for August of last year, an increase of 
4,947 bales and with 32,598 bales in 
July this year, an increase of almost 
6,000 bales. This was the second month 
in the present year that takings by 
American mills have reached a larger 
amount than in the corresponding 
month of last year, the first month to 
show an increase being July. The sen- 
timent in the trade is that the statisti- 
‘al situation points to higher silk 
prices before the end of the year. 


Rayon 

Rayon yarn demand which broke all 
existing records in July and August is 
continuing to expand at a decidedly fa- 
vorable rate. This causes leading pro- 
ducers to believe that their showing 
for the last quarter of the year and 
the first quarter of 1939 will be con- 
siderably more normal than the corre- 
sponding business of the previous year. 
Shortages in certain deniers continue 
tu make themselves felt, several pro- 
ducers having difficulty in filling re- 
quests for spot and nearby delivery. 
The continued expansion in demand 
hus reduced the heavy reserve stocks 
in producers’ hands at a much faster 
rate than was thought possible earlier 
this year. The daily rate of shipments 
during August surpassed the record 
month of July by a comfortable mar- 
gin. Production for the second quar- 
ter has been estimated at 53,300,000, 
the smallest output for any three- 
month period since 1934 and producers 
have only increased production to 
cover actual orders for deniers out of 
stock during the two months of the 
third period. 

Although the weaving trades were 
mainly responsible for the _ record- 
breaking shipments in recent months, 
there has been also a much better de- 
mand from the knitting trades. Ac- 
cording to recent estimates, the ho- 
siery trade takes approximately 5 per 
cent and the underwear and outerwear 
industry about 18 per cent so that ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the distri- 
bution of rayon yarns goes to the knit 
goods trades. Larger consumption by 
these mills is therefore of importance 
to rayon yarn producers. While there 
are predictions rayon yarn prices are 
to go several cents higher before the 
end of the year, this has not come as 
yet and there is no talk that it is at 
hand. 


Worsted Yarns 


There has been no change in worst- 
ed yarn prices this month and while 
shipments during August were large, 
these are now tapering off. Wool and 
top have been very steady this month, 
prices in the top futures market being 
almost identical with those a month 
ago and under such a condition in the 
‘aw market, spinners say there is no 
pussibility of any important reductions 
in prices. Manufacturers bought large 
quantities of worsted knitting yarns 
two months ago, this being estimated 
at about 6,000,000 pounds, and delivery 
of this large quantity has been pro. 
ceeding very satisfactorily in the mean- 
time, but spinners are now running out 
of these orders, having booked very 
little new business over the last month 
Or more and they are becoming con- 
cerned because there are only a few 
more weeks remaining in the outer- 
wear mill season. Most in the trade 


feel that there will be quite a volume 
of last-minute rush-delivery business 
uS retailers find their already small 
stocks depleted. 
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= : 
a. ow to Cut Kier 

= MODEL IP-4——-A modern mo- : 
= tor-driven single end _ tester : ° ° 
- equipped with autographic re- = 
: corder. This machine tests in- = Ol tme O 
: An original yarn tester used half dividual lengths of a and = 

a century ago for spinning room records the ultimate strength : 

control. Tests obtained on this and elongational facts, thereby 

type of apparatus were at best meeting the incieased demands 

an uncertain average Of averages. for specification control on : 

The obsolescence of these ma production : > | 

chines by the advent of the : S ill d = 

Scott motor-driven equipment We also make a complete line of = E . We wi emonstrate : 

was the first step toward better woven and knitted fabric testers to - zi = 
: control for yarn production. meet the woven specifications. = without cost or obligation 3 
; : : 
—— L. eeeend = oe ~ in a to you, and show you how Tex- 
3 was , MTT TTT TT TH none : tile Purge can cut your cost. At 


the same time we will give you 
a whiter white—a more stable 
white and a better bottomed 


ELS tere = ae fabric. 


AMERICAN 


YARN AND PROCESSING COMPANY This may sound boastful but we 


MOUNT HOLLY N. CAROLINA 





tibepedareieeets 


know Textile Purge does these 
ie <i i ea things and we are only asking 
~ “FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING PRACTICES” —— mrepgetaiby te bene ®t 
you. It will point the way to 
lower cost and higher quality— 
That's money to you. 








A new 200 page book of interest and va'ue 
to executives, managers, boarders and 
learners. Reading it is like sitting down at 
a round table and discussing your prob- 
lems with other mill men throughout the 
country—such problems as cost systems, 
sleazy knitting, needle breakage, press-offs, 
lubrication, mismatching leg and foot, sho.t 
: lengths, drop stitches on seamers, selecting 
colors, boarding hosiery, etc. 


You can get this fine book, attractively 
bound in heavy cover, with a 3- “year sub- : 
scription to COTTON, 36 issues in all, for 
only $2.50. If you are already a subsorlly- : Le 1 a 
er, expiration date of your subscription w Il 7 : : = «== 
be advanced three years. S.G@ee552 5 a 


TELISELtet titi, 


Leeeeeeraenatet 


LEGLGRTL ELLE 


Write today for FREE Booklet Toa oo 
“TEXTILE PURGE”. 


qeatict 


Tileaceaeeaaaeety ; 


CECERERUECLAGHEERETEL EEE 












Send in your order today. 


Cc O T T O N 3 COLUMBIA, S. C. ron nate BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. = = RALEIGH, N. ©. TEXARKANA, ARK. 
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Consult 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY TECHNICIANS 
on 


YOUR WARP SIZING AND 
FINISHING PROBLEMS 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE OFFICES 











Greenville, S. C. Spartanburg, S. C. Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Woodside Building Montgomery Building Security Bank Building Hurt Building Comer Building 
John R. White J. Cantey Alexander W. R. Joyner C. G. Stover L. H. Kelley 
General Manager Asst. Gen'l. Mgr. Manager Manager Manager 

& 


Serving the Textile Trade for Over a Quarter of a Century 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY, I7 BATTERY PLACE, N. Y. 

















MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMON D 


HARD MAPLE FLOORING 
































SUPPLIERS OF COTTON MILL FLOORING FOR 25 YEARS 
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RESPONSIBILITY 
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J. M. CLAYTON COMPANY 


CONTRACTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ESTABLISHED 1907 





Tiitia 


® Bunting’s new, enlarged cata- 
log is now ready. On every page 
you will find many opportunities 
to save time, trouble and money 
in all your bearing requirements. 
Write for your copy... 

The Bunting Brass & Bronze 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. Ware- 








BRONZE 
@ ative TYPE BEARINGS 





houses in All Principal Cities. 


BUNTIN 


BRONZE BUSHINGS - BEARINGS 
PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
BABBITT METALS 
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Dan River Cotton Mills 


Incorporated 


Mills at 
Danville, Virginia 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON FABRICS 


For the Jobbing and Cutting Trade 


New York Office and Salesroom 
40 Worth Street 
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> +. CANVAS BASKETS 
—s AND 


A few of its many usS€s are: 


Doffing Yarn-Box. TRUCKS 





Basket for Loopers, Filler, Speeder, Slubber-Doff — = 
Ribbers, Seamers. deaiiiii tial, is 
General Utility Basket. and General Utility Truck. 
Perforated, it becomes a Light, Smooth, Sturdy. 
Steamer. . 


Combine 45 Years Textile Mill Experience 
with 


Adaptation to Modern Processes and Machinery 


Write for Catalog No. 126-C. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., INC.. Mfrs., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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' PEEELIELILTVEVITT i 


OF YARNS PAYS DIVIDENDS” 

















Something New 


NORTHOL PC WEAVE-WELL 
nie | ROTOCONDITIONER | "s 
tioning liquid for PRODUCTS 
ae for Setting Twist and Bi jn-p Wie 
COnattto ww rn ‘ ’ 7 “ de 8 : 
Conditioning Filling Yarn ee ee 
# Entirely new and correct principle—no ‘aprons’ to wear * 
FINISH-RITE out—few wearing parts—efficient, uniform conditioning. GREASE-RITE 
CINISHING Write for illustration and full descrintion. SHUTTLE 
PRODUCTS FRANK G. N Q RT H INCORPORATED TALLOW 2 
P. °. on SS Ga. Manufacturing Chemists P. O. 7 Ga. 




















COMPLETE LINE SIZINGS, SOFTENERS, 


sett 


ghececeiarieetil LL TELL 


TRASE MARK 


1838 MERROW 1938 


SS a 


For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 


efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the new 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 





Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 


Seaming. 
—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 








Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 





16 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
E. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 72! R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Box 


SPARTANBURG, S&S. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


This ts the Age OF SPEED 
and HIGH DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater advantage are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity, Gravity Express and Lowboy meet these new requirements. 


C. E. F. Twister Travelers 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER “CO. 


New Duplex Twister Travelers — 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Southern Office: — 131 West First St.. 


COCCLEOGLERCTETATELLOCTTIETT Ee sarerceaccnel ater TLL 


895 


_-_-—— 


TALLOW AND O/L PRODUCTS, GUMS, ETC. 





After 57 Years Still the Standard 


CAUSTIC SODA 


Liquid — Solid — Ground — Flake 


o>? years... and better than ever! Constantly 
alert, Solvay has always set the pace for scien- 
tific production of its alkalies. The most exacting 
of technical supervision is behind every operation 
ot their manufacture. When you specify Solvay 
Caustic Sodas you are assured of a product of the 
highest commercial standards, full strength and 
uniformity. 

Ask for information on 

Potassium Carbonate—Potassium Carbonate Liquor 

Modified Sodas — Liquid Chlorine — Ammonium 
Chloride — Calcium Chloride — Causticized Ash 
— Caustic Potash — Sodium Nitrite —Soda Ash — 
Para-Dichlorobenzene—Sa!t——-Ortho-Dichlorobenzene. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
212 South Tryon Street Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Hercules Powder Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Paper Makers Chemical Div., 

 ©£& Atlanta, Ga. 
Ideal Mfg. & Sales Corp., 





Memphis, Tenn. a 
2 
Kk. B. Krebbs Supply Company, Wittichen Transfer & Ware 
Lynchburg, Va. house Co., 
& Birmingham, Ala. 
Lenfestey Supply Co., 
Tampa. Fla a 
e 
Miller Machinery & Supply Co., Yarbrough Supply Co., Ine., 
Jacksonville, Miami, Fla. Nashville, Tenn. 

















CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Charlotte, N.C. — _  C. D. Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives if Everett Taylor, HH B. Askew. P. ©. Box 272, Atlanta, = a Pratt, Union Mills, N. of 
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@ FOR. into the making of each piece of 
Blickman equipment goes — not just to- 
day’s labor nor only yesterday's planning 
but all the knowledge we've accumulated 
during /ralf-a-century of experimenting, 
creating and improving. Pioneers in the 
fabrication of STAINLESS STEEL, we've 
constantly originated practical, helpful 
items of equipment for the Textile and 
Dyeing industry. 











For information about these Dry Cans and other 
Stainless Steel Equipment. write — 






















MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


ee. 
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Sole liccediicieene of the New 


_HEAT-RESISTANT TIRE CORD 


The most outstanding development in COTTON'S “Forty Years 
| of Textile Progress,” or in our 63 years of textile manufacturing. 


CARDED YARNS 
Single or Plied— All Counts Up to 20s 


Put up in All Forms 


NATURAL— BLEACHED —COLORED 


* 
Twines — Cordage — Print Cloth — Broadcloth 
Suitings — Garment eames — Materials for Slacks 


BIBB MANUFACTURING CO. 








General Offices—Macon, Ga. 
Sales Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Akron, Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco 























LIKE NEW 





AT LOW COST 


That is what hundreds of textile men 
are saying about the Steel Rolls, 
Spindles and Flyers which we repair. 









We can save you time and money 
because of our location. The work 
turned out is of lasting quality and 
eliminates the cost of new 
units. 


Gastonia repair service is 
unequa'ed on 


\ STEEL ROLLS-FLYERS 


Write today for prices on this expert service. 


— GASTONIA ROLLER FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 





Alcophate 


NEW POWDERED emulsifying 
. agent that can be used to disperse 
insoluble impurities in dyeing and de- 
eumming silk. 





Not affected by acids or alkalies. In- 
creases dispersement of soaps and oils. 
Insures less chafing with more level 
dyeing. 


A splendid product for scouring rayon 
goods. Removes any type of coning oil 
at low temperatures. 


Write for samples and details. 


QUAKER CITY 
| CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Division of O. F. Zurn Company 
Manufacturers ... Importers . . . Exporters 


PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
Philadelphia, Pa. KNOXVILLE, TENN. Hamilton, Ontario 



































TULLE 


PUCTURE PTR EDEATORUOTIET COTO 
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GASTONIA 
BRUSHES 





<<< 
<<< 








HIGH QUALITY — LOW COST 


These two new brushes made especially for 
- Cleaning long draft spinning will do the job 
- quicker and better. 





- We have the brush for your particular need. 
- There's a GASTONIA brush for every mill 


requirement. 


Write today for complete catalog. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. | 
GASTONIA, N. C. 





MLL 











oe 


at : 9 ‘ 
America’s finest fabrics owe 
much of their perfection 
to the perfect quality of 
America’s finest bobbins.’’ 









pect tis aad 





GROUNDWORK 


The super-strength, uniformity and perfect balance 
of each type of Clover Leaf Bobbin are a result of 
thirty-nine years of scientific bobbin manufacture — 
meeting varying conditions and processes in the 
building up of silk and synthetic yarns. 
Ask Your Throwster 
CLOVER LEAF MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HONESDALE, PENNA. 


Specializing in Service to Silk Industries Since 1899 :: Representatives: W. A. Kennedy 
Co., Dillworth Station, Charlotte, N.C.: DanaR.Crawford, Box 176, Providence, R. I. 


CLOVERLEAF 
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a ee 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with 
erties available in modern cast irons. 


- method of ‘eotton condi tioning. 


»-e- HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 

_- ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
- value ‘in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fay. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


> + 


received from - those. 


- ~ 


208: The Spain: Method—8 page illustrated - cata- 


log déscribing . the Walker method of quickly check- 


reve f “‘the- effcien ,0f mach inety. This i 
od eliminates “tosses “result ng from ° improperly 
adjusted ‘ equipment....Welker JElectrical Company,’ - 


926 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 


213. Sace-Lowsll Cotton Machi jor: twlitide-—a 36 a 


page illustrated brochure explaining. the company’s 
twisters and parts, includ'ng the four basic type 
twisters, “features of new construction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and spec- 
ifications are -included. Saco-Lowell Shops, +< Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 


214. Saco-Lowe!ll Cotton Machinery—Spinn!ng—the 


‘second edition of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with 
‘the company’s. product 


and contain’ n¢ valuable 
charts, prodtiction tables and other spinning data. 
Saco-Lowell. ‘Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, ss. 


217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware—32 page. booklet 
and catalog, attractively illustrated, showing various 
types of boxes, trucks, cans, barrels, baskets and 
trays of” Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware. Of interest 
i. Rap: A. mill man in solving material handlin ng aoe 

request. Continental-Diamon ibre 





“on 
Con ear C, Wilmington, Delaware. 


218. Bdtterworth Elcctric Gu'ders—6-page folder 
describing and illustrat‘ng the new Butterworth 
Hlectric Cloth Guider. This guide 
a principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 

for: fast, accurate. - guiding: H. W. 
Deltarwenth:’ & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ml’. My Strap-Book by Doc” Steelstrap—16 page 


_€ catalog describing. Gs, } hundreds of -ways 
aes Gk strap can be used to advantage in 
fon. with gy Eh — wra in making 

safe, Pa renege shipping 


Ping business. Acme 


Alloyed tron in eke ‘nieatitien _Fielde 
prop- 
International 

Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


224. “Tank iy wll gp page Sidoktet of illus- 
prea ea structed and. ree ous types of elevated steel tanks, 
ees by manufacturers as well as 


to and high 
vessels, itadees * ei pe sol with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills, etc., 
d. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, 


228. Solutions for ¥éur Problems—20-page illus- 
trated booklet containing valuable information on the 

scouring and processing woo] and other fibres. 
Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga, 


233. Catal No. 22—an attractive illustrated be 
alog sennrttton in detail the rock shipping - 
tainers and the new canvas trucks for Saetiis “wee use. 
Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind. 


234. They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting il- 
lustrated booklet eta ant about Mazda lamps 
will be sent you free o General Electric 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, ge Ohio. 


238. Glorified Light—A %°-page book {illustrative 
of vital part proper painting plays in scientific 
fighting and “0 the reduction of maintenance and 
anaes costs. Pittsburgh Plate _— Co., Pitts- 

» +a, 


240. The New Proctor Automatic” Yarn Dryer—6 
page illustrated folder describing the new Proctor 
automatic yarn dryer wh‘ch has the exclusive new 
Proctor traveling skein protector. Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. - > 


BB gh. Design ee one Bb ait oS aa eee 
formations. on. a wheels for Brinton | knitting ma- 
shines.’ A: Copy of this booklet ‘should be in the 
on @very knitter. H. Brinton Co., Phil ladel- 
» da, 


253. Brown Air-0-Line Controllers — This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing 
tive. and slashing, as well as the textile execu- 
2 illustrated pages describing the various 
Bro Controllers. The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


258. Automatic Overhead Cleaner for Spinning, 
Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet 
showing the new American MonoRail automatic 
cleaner in operation on MonoRail track circuit 
over inning, Warping, Winding, Twisting, etc. 


.This cleaner . incorporates a new scientifically de- 
~. Signed blowék& producing a wh'rling column of air 


ip bamagel ir xg controlled so that a prevents accumu- 
ation o no harm to roving. The American 
MonoRai} - any, Cleveland, Ohio. 


259. Cotton Conditioning with Texepray Com- 
pound-—-18-page . booklet - describing the Texspray 
It has been preven 


that this method will save money, increase produc- 


— 





‘York, N, Y¥ 


‘describing 


showing the: 


is built on the ~ 


- produce the best performance -in 


e — ' 
will sonrnce 708 that Doc **Bteelstrap and his as- 
sistant a thorough P oa “ee “$8 eat me and ship- 


tion,. increase flexibility of fibre, “eliminate static 
and reduce fly and dust, The Texas Company, New 


a“ 


260. Lubricat ion—This attractive booklet contains 
valuable and” interésting articles on loom lubrication 
and also on spinning design and the function of 
spindle oils: The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 


261. The Brown Moist-O-Graph—16 page booklet 
the Brown Mboist-O-Graph which’ meas- 
ures, records and controls’ the moistu-e content of 
eotton warp yarns! Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

263. Gastonia Brushes—New catalog and price list 
lete line of brushes for the textile 
mill. astonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N..C. 


264. American Pressed Steel Trucks—16 page il-. 


lustrated .catalog describing the American line of 
trucks and industrial truck: wheels; American Pulley 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. - 


268. Factoring and ~ F inanoing—Uilistraged booklet 
which outlines the functions of factoring fn the tex- 
= . ~ we Textile Banking Company, New York, 

ew Yor 


269. Sta'niess Steel Equipment for the Dyeing and 


Textile a sores four-page. folder ~ describ- 
ng 


ing the Blickman eqeemnent. 8. 


—— Inc., Weehawker, ‘N. 


The . New American Ad #3 " Diameter: 
et describing the. - 


Wadgebolt Pulieys—illustrated } 
American - adjustable Soe sheaves -designed to 
all types of V- — 


driven--textile machinery. American Pulley Co. 


‘- Philadelphia, Pa. 


272. Where to. Buy Monel. Motal Textile oye 
--Attractive booklet which lists the names ad- 
dresses of experienced fabricators of Monel Sactal 
ae 5 for the textile m ll. 

teckel Company, Inc., 67 Wal) St., New ¥ork, N. Y. 


276. Continuous Vulcanization of Transmission e 


Belting—12-page booklet. containing» facts based on 

data assembled .during the dcvelopment of this new 

principle of belt manufacture and the performance of 

the product in actual Se a Boston Woven Hose 
Rubber Co., Cambridge, , 


277. Bulldog Ru™ ber. Tens on ett Covering—attrac- 


‘tive four-page folder describing the new scientifically 


correct product,-designed for taking off all synthetic 
fabrics, natural silks and fine cotton goods. Boston 


“Woven Hose & Rubber Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


278. Textile Testing Laboratories—a 10-page illus- 
trated booklet describing a modern textile testing 
laboratory and pointing out the ne-vessity for labora- 
tory air conditioning systems. Ask for bulletin 136. 


- Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 


North Carolina. 


279. Whon Cleaning’s Automatic, a Spinner’s Free 
to Spin—a 10-page illustrated booklet dealing with 
thé Parks automatic traveling cleaner. Ask for bul- 
letin 1036. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Charlotte, N. C. 


283. Postal Guide and Enve'ope Cata'og—Answers 
every question regarding mailing, postal and ship- 
ping rates. Atlanta Envelope Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


284. Morton Nickel tron Quick Opening Handle 
Gate Vaive—lIllustrated leaflet describing the new 
Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe lines, steam 
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This service is for men engaged i in. textile manufacturing only. Requests 
not in the industry cannot be handled 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer MEL as oe éaa 6 


and water lines, boiler blower valves and — throttle 
valves. Morton Machine Works, Columbus, Georgia. 


286. Tricon W-30—Study of “wetting * ‘gents © and 
their activity with recommendations for - textile 
processing. Rohm & Haas C€o., Philadelphia, Pa. 


287. New American Pulley Motor Base Catalog— 
an attractive new illustrated catalog describing in 
detail construction and application of-new tension 
eontrol motor base. Includés data comparing per- 
formance of. drives with and without tension control 
motor base and applications are shown for both flat 
and v-belt drives. American Pulley Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

288. Népeo Softeners and Wax Finishes—1l4 page 
booklet describing the various Nopeo Products for 
finishers of cottom goods. National Oil Products 
Coe., Harrison, N. J 


Hyatt Rolier Bearings on Textile Machinery 


’ 990. 
of All Kinds—34 page booklet which describé and 


illustrates “how Hyatt bearings are being appliéd to 


Now Machinery. Hyatt Bearings Division, Newark, 


New Jersey. 

291. Wolf Products fer the Textile Trade—TIlus- 
trated booklet describing the Wolf line of chemicals 
for the printing, dyeing, sizing and finishing of all 
textile fabrics. Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic’ N. J. 


293. Mind Your P’S and Q’s—Attractive folder 


. describing and {illustrating the brands, properties and 


uses of silicates of soda. Philadelphia Quartz Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


294. From a Locomotive to a Pig—Attractive ten- 
page booklet describing the advantages of Metso as 
an ideal cleaner in the textile industry. Philadelphia 
Quartz Company,. Philadelphia, Pa. 


295. Fence Factse—A new booklet illustrating and 
describing..chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation. Also wrought iron fence in various 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those’.wanting facts about fence. Page Fence 
Association, Bridgeport, Conn. 


. 286. Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacture — BDlus- 





‘trated folder giving the history of -full-fashioned knit- 
Aing atid deséeribing in detail the 


different processes 
in present day manufacturing and the application of 
Gulf lubricants to the various machinery. Gulf Oil 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“297. Lunkenheimer List Price Schedule R-!-—new 
44 page catalog covering the entire line of valves, 


boiler mountings and. lubricating devices manufac- 


tured by the Lunkenheimer Company. The Lunkea- 
heimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


298. Empire Textile Mill Crayons — 4-page folder 
and color chart dscribing and illustrating the Em- 
pire line of. textile mill crayons for marking roving 
or yarn. American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohlo. 


299. The New Internztional Time Recorder—infor- 
mation on the new automatic time récorder which 
gives complete wage and hour records. International 
Business Machines Corp., New York, » fi 


300 Selving Your Payroli Problems — illustrative 
booklet which tells how to comply with federal and 
state legislation and outlining methods by which 
payroll costs can be reduced. Stromberg Wilectric 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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COTTON, 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 


COTTON. 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both pages) . 


> -eeetstses?® 


Street 





Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Cataleg -- Norma 
Stamford, Conn. 


301. 
Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 


302—-Birocce Unit Heaters — Descriptive literature 
or the American Blower line of industrial unit heat- 
ers. American Blower Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Pe og 
oe 
a 


knot 
Carter, iy Gastonia, N. C 


304. Profit Opportunities for Your Business in 
North wr hag @—literature on the advantages and 
— offered by Nort arolina to 


—~-—& Department of 
Concnrention and Development, Raleigh, N. C. 


305. Tannate Belting —leafiet describing Rhoads 
ag Leer belts and their uses and advantages 
Rhoads & Sons 


ation. J. B. , 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


306. Waterproef with Sco-Co—information on the 
advantages of using Sco-Co industrial finishes and 
aints in the textile industry. Southport Paint Co., 

c., Savannah, Ga. 


307. Lane Canvas Baskets—16 page illustrated 
booklet describing the Lane line of canvas baskets 
for et wee. W. T. Lane & Brothers, Pough- 


it. Whitinesviile Rings—16 page illustrated booklet 
describ ring act types, 


29. Continuous Card +n ae 20 page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 
advantages, St i 
Lowell Shop, 147 Milk 8t., Boston, M 


30. mprtention ef Textile ae 2 il. 
hustrated. ta covering the cal | 
of all iat machines. New “York & New J 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting—Dlus- 
trated survey with samples of fabric show oauses 


of full- fashioned” ntetion ) 


55. Interpretation of Analysis gt the Lcymae= 
An eight page booklet es ae the vari 
items used in fatty ofl and sulfonated oil analysis 
enab the ordin withou 


ling e ary textile man 
chemical education to the various B an 
analyses. National ou 


in 
Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 
62. Rubber Products fer the Veuthio era 
40 page booklet giving a wealth nformation 

installation ead enabation = 


all types of and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J, 


64. SKF in the Cotton gop twelve-page book- 
let showing the advantages in consumption, in- 


production, savings in lubrication, increased 
arn breakage strength to h roller 
aring spenaies. SKF ustries, Inc., Front S&t. 


Indust 
and Erie Ave., Philadelphia Pa, 
= Bulletin Ne. 500. Cooper-Hewitt ge il. 


lumination—booklet explaining in detail impor- 
tans lighting and the necessity of proper 
quality as well as proper quantity of light. Genera) 
Bl c "Wiser Lamp Oo., Hoboken, N. J. 


70. Fafnir Ball Bearings for One Process Pickers— 
outlining the advantages of ball bearings in guaran- 
teeing smooth, ge motion. particu’ 4 on 2888 
ers, as 


One-process a Fafnir 
Sear Britain, nn 


72. The Merrow Butted Scam—A 16-page booklet 

eg sm and illustrating the Butted seam, describing 

te properties and outlining some of the advantages 

- be gained by its use in Textile fabrics. The Mer- 
row achine .. Hartford, Conn. 


Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Diustrating and the 
ae Sutictia Le Lage ey pone a 
fotaar oo “explaining tt ita many. advan- 


results of exacting testa. 
noes , Columbus, Indiana. 
Dayton Belt Cata'‘eg—A 32 booklet 
ool” of vital information ge power —>* —_— wo 
and 
= standard. drive. for for any Be 
~ Re. see Sania gS co, Dept 


where The Dayton Rubber g. 
©-11, Dayton, Ohio. 


109. Some Properties of Starch and LP pyran Mh a 
“3 derivatives Fan ae Se a= 
epitated- Ste Hell & to. 285 Madison Ave., 
ew York City, N. Y¥. 

110. o-fe-Oe6 ON tor iadectiol 

dustrial and bi 
many pndustnal roet Dane Be. rancagee othe & 


116. Arey—Tell in interesting 
of Arcy, whieh completely liquefies B. &-. trick 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 


117. Anti-Frictien Bearings as Applied to Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This bulletin 
with detailed drawi 


tg many advantages. Drake 


A tuelited cates of 
” a replace the 

pearinss ro fete the aceontanen that 
are gained. It fa" consequence with better vega we 


owe repairs iyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., P “Box 18, ewark, N. J. 


120. dssicss Mechanical Rubber Goods Catalog— 
40 page catalog practical information and 
ena neo fing fon of the praper bel 
ose or ng 

Cites Sieh Raver Co hkven, 


128. Houghten’s Hand Book for the 
contains the result of —_— “me 


ence in research and development 
terials ~¥ the textile eae | together 4 
wealth other data useful to Mn og - 
B. F. Houghton & Co. 240. W. Romereet t.. 
adelphia, Pa. 
om Three ee Ab gon Speuring A 
uabl 





the Hos D 
Bags gh 


nte—This 382- 
as for the wse 


139. Textile Dete-geants—Theory of the use 

i” and control of pH—This 

in simp 

the ehgmical processes 

tile ——, "tn the finishing textile It 
contains useful tables and data. t 

Products Corp. Peachtree Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


. V-Belt Ineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
t ens of oe including data 








on selecting a V-belt of special V-belt 

drives, numerous stan tables, charts and belt and 

sheaves list oo Manhattan Rubber uf 
tos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


152. Plant Check-up . List—Crane Co., 836 South 

Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
154. Johnson Bronze Bulletin No. 

over 600 sizes Johnson al 

pe Johnson Bronze 0... New 

1574 Po, fe Fs 4 i. Vv —_ 

Catalog 

307 N. Michivas a ro Shas 


340—showing 
bronze bush- 
Pa. . 
—ai te ot 
ng a 
Link Salt Go. 


t25— 
on 
307 


neoring Data 
and giving engineering dat 


156. Link-Beilt Engi 
showing features ‘ a 
Link-Belt silent chain drive. Ldink-Belt Co., 
N, pe Ave., Chicago, Til. 


= te - Rules and Complete ifications for 
inishing ns leors—Maple Flooring 
8 Associati 1794 MeCormick Bldg., 





157. 
Layin 
Man 


Chicage, 
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Continued from 


HELP FUL BOOKLETS FREE... Preceding Page 


163. Rete- Koner—Bulletin the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Roner fv 
Company. 


winding knitting w 
distinctive features. Yn iverse! w 
P. O. Box 1605, Providence, BR. L 


164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Jointe—Bulletin de- 
int — requires 
the rotary jo = 


uctions,” bee 


166. Precision Winding—An interesting 30- “bese 


yy ishing mills using silk an chan 
605, Providence. 


weaving ang 
Universal Winding Co., P. O. Bax 1 
Rhode 


168. The Tube-Tex a Tubular Kait G 
letin describing this mod 


iit 


ern machine whi yao 
processes, dries, sonditions end folds in one cou u- 
costs, sa labor, 


& 
gece and waste “a 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
170. Gates Textile Accessories—showing 
creased efficiency Se ng ton 
tue une of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 
171. Design of V-Belt Driv-e—48 page re ng bana 
a tables and data showing the type, 
and design of V-belts that will give the Fae mr 
efficiency on each 6 drive. Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado, 


176. Senoce Products—A 60 page illustrated book- 
vl giving Dea gem specifications and charts of 


many , including bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork cots, ieee cans, aon rolis, 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 


180. These Extra Cushion Cork Cots Offer Six New 
Advantages—a 6-page folder which tells the st 


al. 
Cor vision, 960 

Arch 8t., Lancaster, Pa. 
Ceatro! Handbook T-35—new 


184. Speed 
beok in variable a control, sad to 
book he 


reference 
be the most 
sub‘ect ever 
ons 


on ene 
agent, cine Aas i overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., lumbus, 4 
185. Dulux—The White Fin'sh That Stays White— 
New book describ the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ce'lings, the finish that stays whit- 
ds ngs. E. 
Division, 
eS euedey Bulletin — ee the better 
blending that i Pe _ t cleaning 
ion that a L"by using rT hiodeens in 
oe of bale oe Shops, 147 Milk 
Boston, Mass. 


187. The Wildman Single-Head Fu!l-Fashioned 
ne—Literature from the 


Hosiwry Machine—Li 
Wildman Mfg. Ca, Full Fashioned Div s sion, Norris- 
town. Pa. 


188. Ferm 374—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sywing machnes and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big say Furnished free by Union al 
Machine Co., No. Franklin 8t., Chicago, 0 


19t. The Bahnsen Humidifier—bulletin deccribing 

Bahnson Humiduct system which combines humidi- 

ventilating and air cond'tioning al! 

will be sent free on request. The 
on-Salem, e 


List Items 
You Want and 


Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon 
Now! 


Please be sure to fill in your Firm's 
Name and your Position on the 
Coupon. This service cannot be ex- 
tended to you unless this information 
is furnished. 
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Congratulations 


“COTTON“ 


on your Forty years 
of useful service to 
the Textile Industry 


.+-ee LNcidentally, we, too, have served 
this Industry for 40 years! 





* 
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The Keever Starch Co. -- Columbus, Ohio 


Incorporated 1898 
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80% OF RAYON FABRICS ARE NOW 


a Pst! om | 
| # 7 — fai ae “ st - 2 : ‘ 
preie * . | 

‘ , s " ami . 
‘ ; 
pos. ~ ; 


’ 
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The market for rayon and other broad goods is rapidly 
coming to realize the advantage of handling Hermas sheared 
fabrics. Send us a roll of cloth to shear and return for 
inspection. 





(Above) AUTOMATIC FOUR-KNIFE SHEAR 


inspecting and Measuring Machine (Right) 
Arranged for Skylighting 


Embodying all the advantages afforded by previous units, the new 
model “GF-290” illustrated brings added facilities. With let-off-roll 
unit behind operator, he can watch the measuring clock, control 
yardage, inspect the fabric on level or inclined table and also 
through skylight penetration. ALL FROM A SINGLE POINT. 
Write for full facts. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO. 


Leading Producers of Cloth Room Equipment 








Hawthorne New Jersey 
Carolina Specialty Co. Textilities, Reg’d. Unisel, Ltd. 
Charlotte, N. C. Montreal, Can. Manchester, Eng. i 
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..»-and by the 
United States Testing Company!” 


| It is not enough that a product 
| has been tested. Equa'ly impor- 
tant is the prestige and reputa 
! tion of those who do the testing. 
| That is why leading merchants 
prefer the United States Testing 
| Company .. . an impartial, sci- 
| entific iaboratory established in 
1880 ... now testing over 140,000 
products annually. Its Seal of 
QJuality is a nationally recognized 
award of merit. 


Branch Office: 
New York City 


- 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY... 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


HILADEL REEN 

















S S : 
(Pronounced ‘‘Si-Co’’) 

Your yarn is given double protection with SEYCO 
SIZING. This film prevents the yarn from shedding, 
thereby saving money, and by being of proper con- 
sistency and of uniform quality, it insures steady 
production from your looms. SEYCO won’t turn 

rancid nor damage the fibers. Nor 


Warp will it give trouble in storage, dye- 

_ Sizing ing, bleaching and finishing. “IT’S 

Softeners GOT WHAT IT TAKES” for the 

Shuttle — type of sizing you require. 
Dressing 

Penetrants Packed in rustproof metal drums, mak 

Alkalis ing every pound available for use. 


Ask for Demonstration! 


“A company is known by the customers it keeps”’ 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N.\W. ATLANTA, GA. 
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A Definite Step 
Forward?! 


IN PERFORMANCE AND DESIGN | 
OF LONG DRAFT EQUIPMENT 


The Improved 
CASABLANCAS 


Long Drafting System 


IN THEORY— 

ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST 
| IN PRACTICE— | 
| THE MOST WIDELY ADOPTED | 


























----- through 26 years of constant 
research and strict specialization 


Ask for a Demonstration 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP, 


| Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 
| SOLE LICENSEES IN U. S. A. 









































Built to take 
P Sais 


you'll never give them : 








SHAMROCK CANVAS 
BASKETS, HAMPERS, TRUCKS . 





® You'll find Shamrocks on the really tough jobs everywhere 
because they endure. Exceptionally light in weight and easy 
to handle ...they have extra strength just where you need it. 
They're high in quality ... low in price. Buy Shamrocks and 
you'll be money ahead!~ 





Write TODAY for Catalog MEESE, INC. mapison, inp. 
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ITS AMAZING - the improvement 






e More Comfort 
e Added Convenience 


e Greater Economy 


JOHNSON 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE AND AIR CONDITIONING 


CONTROL 


The added comfort and convenience is 
noticed at once, when over-heating or 
over-cooling is eliminated. It is a known 
fact that mental dullness is caused 


by working in rooms that are too 





hot or too cold. Such conditions are 
dangerous to health, costly to production. 


Fuel and power costs, too, are greatly 
reduced when automatic control is applied. 

The Johnson organization has had years of 
experience in solving all types of temperature 
and humidity problems, and is prepared to 
plan the complete, properly correlated system 
of automatic temperature and humidity control. 
Johnson manufactures, installs, and offers con- 
tinued service. Whatever the problem .. . heat- 
ing, cooling, ventilating, or air conditioning 
control ... a Johnson engineer in your vicinity 
is prepared to supply the necessary system 


for greater comfort, efficiency, and economy. 
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EE, WIS, AND DIRECT BRANCH UFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The proved product of 8 years’ 
ex perience in the development 
of Loom Supplies — Dayton 
Blue Label Pickers assure you 
long, trouble-free life, and un- 
equaled economy. 

Installation records prove 
that their quality construction 
of special fabrics bonded to- 
gether with extra strong resili- 
ent rubber gives Dayton Blue 
Label Pickers the proper 
cushion and approximately 
twice the strength of other 
pickers of this type. 

Dayton Blue Label Pickers 
are easy to install—they fit the 
stick and yet have sufficient 
reserve stretch to accommo- 
date large and off-size sticks. 
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Molded under controlled heat 
and pressure, they keep their 
shape and stay “put’’ on the 
stick—assure maximum effi- 
ciency and reduce shuttle 
costs. 

Dayton Blue Label Pickers 
fit either side of the loom. 
Uniform in weight, size and 
quality, they do not deterior- 
ate in storage and are not 
attacked by rodents. 

Write for proof of the 
money-saving advantages of 
Blue Label Pickers—a product 
of Dayton’s famed laboratory 
controlled manufacturing 
methods. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO and CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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THESE 8 DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 
ASSURE LONG LIFE AND ECONOMY 


1 Loop Plies. Special fabrics bonded with 
strong, slightly flexible hard rubber gives 
a long wearing, tough and resilient body. 
2 Tapered Hole. Fits the stick and retains 
its shape. 

3 Cushion Rubber and Fabric Shock Pad. 
Prevents breakage of loop plies at corner 
of hole. 

4 Wrinkle Eliminator Beads. 
loosening of Shuttle Impact Face. 
§ Edges rounded and molded. 
breaking of filling threads. 

6 Shuttle Impact Face. More dense than 
loop and cover plies gives extraordinary 
long life. 

7 High Compression Section. Further ex- 
tending life of Picker. 

8 Molded Shuttle Impact Hole. 


Prevents 


Prevents 





blice Libel \O0M SUPPLIES 


MADE BY THE WORLD’S LARGEST 0) MANUFACTURER OF V-BELTS 


PIONEERS IN THE USE OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
MANUFACTURERS OF OUTSTANDING QUALITY TIRES 
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SPRAY YOUR COTTON WITH 





qT 

il Mili I 

BRETON 
MINEROL 


PROCESS 


PATENTED 





A system of conditioning cotton and other 
textile fibres by applying MINEROL as a 
lubricant additional to that which is natural 


to the fibre. 


Why is it so many mills have adopted the 
BRETON MINEROL PROCESS? 


i 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 











UTE TATA T CRRA ERT Tee 


BETTER PRODUCTS 


ARE MADE EVERYWHERE BY 


SPECIALIZATION 





CHQCOLERTOOECEEGADOSTTTLILAL OGRE ITT atreei tien 


WE SPECIALIZE 
IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


SULPHUR COLORS 








AUGUSTA CHEMICAL CO. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
QUALITY = -:- ~— SERVICE 
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= Power Perches 


= Rollers 
: Sewing Machines— 
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Harold W. Birch Clifford W. Birch Stanley W. Birch 


BIRCH BROTHERS, Inc. 


Somerville, Mass. 





Southern Representative 
BIRCH TREE. JOHN C. COSBY, Greenville, S. C. 


WELL BUILT MACHINES OF MODERN DESIGN 








Open Soapers 
Mangles 

Traverse Plaiters 
Brushing Machines 
Expanders 

Color Strainers 
Batchers 

Spiral Rollers 
Inspecting Machines 














Heavy Duty Ball Bearing Scutcher-shafts 
of Increased Diameter 


> Vacuum Extractors 


: Cloth Openers 





Folders 
Crabbing Machines 





Portable, 

Gray Room, 
Railway Types, 
Chain Stitch or 
Butt Seam 








High Speed Doubling and Tacking Range— 
Designed for 25 Yards per Minute 








TERAELLAAEE LE RaL EE 


peceedieeiin 








| BLACK CORE | 
Ay | 


nin the art of paper making , 
ears. Distributed by relia- 
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*x*LABELS 
*RIDER § 
STICKERS 


BOHR WRAPS 
TICKETS 
*x*BATDOS 








When 
You Paint 


You have the right to demand that 
your lighting will be made more effi- 
cient. That the paint will retain its 
brightness. That it will spread eas- 


PNOWN OG cca 


The oughly . . resist heat, dampness, acid 


M A L W b+ ig FE eet ag conditions met with 


Let us show you how Albarex meets 


Without an Equa/ these demands. Ask our represent- 

ative for a practical demonstration 
in your plant or write to us direct. 
It will not obligate you in any way. 


Southern Representative: J. W. Rike, 915 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


“OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., INC. Providence, R. I. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Industrial Paints — Established 1833 
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SC 932 1. Take any three 
Any Three 2. From any lot 


3. Then you'll agree— 


“Co TERMACO™ 


For CARD ROOM BOBBINS, 
Creel, Twister and Warp Spools, Skewers, 
Clearer Boards, Scavenger Rolls, etc. 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
smmrannnts. —-weeeammam 








AN UP-TO-DATE | 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 











We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


DALTON GEORGIA _ 


-BOosson & LANE, INC. 
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Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Sulphonated-Saponified 

Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil : 
Soluble Pine Oil B & L Bleaching Oil 


PENETRANTS 
BINDOL - ALPHASOL 
Bleach Softener CSO, 
Finishing Sizings and Softeners 
VICTROLYN, 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. 7 
Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. ; 


B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS 
AND VIOLET TINTS 


GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY 


Southern Representative: 
J. Frank Richardson, Jr., Tryon, N. C. 
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WITH THESE AMAZING 
D Tools 


= 
an oe = 
TESTE 





AND A LINE OF SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
TOOLS FOR TEXTILE SERVICE WORK 
YOUR MECHANIC GETS QUICKER RESULTS 


Made-to-order for his job. There’s a tool for each opera- 
tion. You save money—the mechan'c saves time. 

The hard-to-get-at places are easily serviced. Lots of cases 
they save dismantling machine in order to reach the desired 


spot. 
Machines properly serviced stay in operation longer. With 
Duro Tools better results are obtained. 


Send for literature on these time-saving tools. 


DURO METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
2662 N. Kildare Ave. - Chicago, Illinois 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO. 





PIPEGGEEEE 


DUNEAN MILLS 


PURETE GOEREEEGREETT 


Johnson Rotary Pressure 
Joints with Syphon Pipe 
Drainage on a flat-work 
ironer. 


PEOORUREUOGERRREGETARELARTERLLART ODE 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Rayon Fabrics 


NEW YORK CITY 
Sole Selling Agents 
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DENMAN LOOM PARIS 





Vickers, lug Shraps, Holdup, ete. 


XCLUSIVE 
THE TERRELL 









"MACHIN 









STILL BOASTING! 


As in 1909, we still say, 

“They have made good” 

— keeping pace with 

progress and the 
needs of the indus- 
try. 


*EMPIRE Textile 
Mill Crayons 


They contribute to the ef- 
ficiency of your mill. Send 
For Ne »w Color Card. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


746-846 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 103 Years Expert Manufacturing 
*Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 





Pa ah 
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eT With 


SC0O-CcCO 


Cottonseed Oil Gum Waterproofers 
Caulking Compounds, Sealers, Roofing Materials 


Paint and Protect With 
SCO-CO Industrial Finishes 
Village and Factory Paints 


They Last Longer 


Quotations, Recommendations, Estimates, 
Gladly Furnished without obligation. 





Southport Paint Co.. Ine. 


Division of Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Inc., Savannah, Georgia 











Over 25% of All Cotton T extile 
Spindles in the United States are 
Operated on the Loper System. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specialists in I extile Costs Over 25 Y ears 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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- PROVEN IN PRACTICE \ 


WO ae Vrinciple and Pnicé 


SALES AGEN 


co. INC.. 





“CHARL aTT E, N. &. 





HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 


JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 
Celebrated 
LAPPINGS and BLANKETS 
for PRINTING MACHINES 
CLEARER, ROLLER and 
SLASHER CLOTHS. 


For Best results in Sanforizing use 
KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 


ee. PORE ce a i Oo Ei Pe SE a 


























TULL 


THE HUBINGER co, GGG 
KEOKUK, IOWA 


TEXTILE STARCHES 


Thick and Thin Boiling 








Southeastern Sales Representative: 
Chester M. Goodyear, 
1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Telephone HEmlock 4029 














AMERICAN MONORAIL 
OVERHEAD CLEANERS 


For Low Cost Automatic Cleaning 








The MonoRail system of overhead handiing eliminates 
storage and provides free movement of stock between 
processes. Our engineers will be glad to offer their 
assistance without obligation. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 
13106 ATHENS AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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WHICH IS CHEAPER—1 NEW HIGH-SPEED 
DRYER, or 3 or 4 Old Machines, re- 
quiring 3 or 4 times as much Labor? 






= iin re ge THE NEW "HURRICANE" AUTO- 
——  —— —— & MATIC STOCK DRYER with greaty 
ie : Soe | mm increased capacity. Floor space re- 
quired is cut 44 to 2. New Fans 
and System of Air Re-circulation 
and Distribution. New Apron Con- 
veyor, sagless and trouble-free. Al- 
most double the production of older 
types of stock dryers. 






“a 
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NEW AUTOMATIC LOOP DRYER with Turning 
Poles and entirely New System of Air Re-Circulation. The 
BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL machine for drying 
crepes, pile fabrics, knit goods, etc.—and for Shrinking 
cotton and woolen cloth. Also used by leading finishers 


for CREASE PROOFING. 





“QE NEW HI-SPEED TENTER does the work of 2 or 3 old:r 
Tenters. Cuts Costs, Improves Quality and Finish. Entirely 
new system of recirculating much greater volumes of heated 
air, which penetrate THROUGH the fabric — not merely 
across the surface. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS for ALL Textiles from Raw Stock to Finished Fabrics 





WE TOO 
HAVE SERVED 
THE SOUTH 
FOR 
40 YEARS 


Wowie = & 


LITHOGR APHING—PRINTING 


SOLVE YOUR | MARSHALL | t e . The new High Polish 


STATIONERY —OFFICE FURNITURE 


NO. | ec” Woe - on DIAMOND FINISH rings yields a big profit on your 
: - investment: 10% to 12% added production from frames 
ECONOMY - = and twisters now plugging along with worn rings! 
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PROBLEM BLUE PRINTING —PHOTOSTATING 
ATLANTA  WHITINSVILLE ‘"*s*~ 
s 3 DIAMOND RING CO. 





DRAWING MATERIALS | SPINNING — 
= 5 S oe 
Makers of Spinning and Swister R ings since 1573 


FINISH 
Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 








We have grown with the Southern Textile Industry 
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HAVE YOU A SIMPLE 
PAYROLL SYSTEM ? 


You can have—with a minimum of change 
or expense. In practically every line of busi- 
ness we can show examples where concerns 
have eliminated payroll redtape and worries 
by adopting the patented Four-In-One Pay 
Envelope. 


It is: (1) a Social Security Record, (2) an 
Employee Receipt, (3) a combination time, 
wage and deduction statement, (4) a strong 
payroll envelope. 


Why not request samples of this time-saving 
device, which has a record of 98% reorders 
by users? 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 
505-11 Stewart Avenue, S. W. 


ATLANTA, GA. 





| 6 OR ee 


GASTONIA, 


20 years without 
a drink— 


“First bought ‘Arquto’ bearings 
25 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 

—unsolicited testimonial 


RGUTO senaine 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 





BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 





WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


lease m@.\elal 


STRONG, PLIABLE WARPS 


of rayon, acetate, spun rayon 
and other synthetic yarns are 
produced with 


HYDROXY 
SIZES 


These sizes assure excellent weaving. 
They are easily removed by the dyer. 
The final finish of the goods is im- 
proved and they have a better hand. 








PRODUCTS 
KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 





1410 North Front St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
SN INIIIIII IIIA LH 


THE CREAM AT THE TOP 


... heal quality identifies itself. 
Whether it be cream, or men, or 
hotels, outstanding performance is 
Siven top ranking. Few hotels in 
the world hold as prominent 
a place as the Stevens. To expe- 
rienced world travelers, “The 
Stevens” represents the cream of 
American hospitality, a tradition 


of excellence without extravagance. 





OTTO K. EITEL, Managing Director 
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Let Us Make a Sample Installation of 
American Tension Control Motor Bases 


Without Cost ... Without Obligation 


There are no strings attached to this offer. All you need do is 
select the drive . . . give us the specifications, and our engineer 
in your territory will install the correct American Tension 
Control Motor Base. 





From there on we'll let the ‘“‘American”’ prove that it reduces 
average belt tension by mechanically matching belt tension 
to load requirements . . . that it reduces power consumption, 
and that it lengthens belt and bearing life. 


We're not gambling when we make this offer. We know how 
quickly the Tension Control Motor Base will pay for itself. 
Let us make a demonstration right in your own plant. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 
4200 WISSAHICKON AVE.: DEPT. No. 5 » PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERICAN 


Tension Control 
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—. es LAWLOR 
asta, a » > > , SCRUBBING MACHINES 
en , CLEAN CLEANER, 


CLEAN BETTER- 
AT LESS COST 


It is possible for you to have cleaner, 
safer floors with less effort and expense. 
And, productiveness, too, can be increased 
through the adoption of an efficient floor 
maintenance schedule. 


The Selig floor maintenance engineers 
will help you eliminate wasteful expense 
on floor conditioning and show you how 
the LAWLOR MACHINES and Selig’s 
KLENEXO - LIQUIDIZER combination 
will economically solve your floor prob- 
lem, 





For consultation without obligation, write, 
wire, or phone 








ir ATLANTA <<& 





LAWLOR MACHINES 
Manufactured by S. C. Lawlor Co., Manufacturing Chemists 


122 No. Aberdeen Street, Chicago, Ill. Atianta, Ga.---Est. 1896---Dallas, Texas 
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* 
J/~ UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 


If this Housing ever 

Breaks or Distorts we 

will replace it Free. 
COP ‘ b 


R. i193 
























Quit Wasting 
> Time and Money 
on Pipe Wrench Repairs 


The Guaranteed RRIG&EXID Housing keeps this 
Wrench on the job...doing better work. 


Millions of RIGEID wrenches in use under that 
housing guarantee — and the users will tell you 
they stay on the job, avoiding nuisance of repairs, 
saving you money. You enjoy using the safe all- 
alloy RIBEID with replaceable chrome molybde- 
num jaws, adjusting nut that never binds even in 
60” size, powerful I-beam comfort-grip handle. 

It’s a tool that inspires workmanlike pride and 
care. For economy and efficiency, buy RIBS&IDs 
— at your Supply House. 


THE RIDGE TOOL CO., ELYRIA, O. 


Seale 


Comfort is the first 
essential required of a ho- 
tel—comfort in its accommoda- 

tions and public rooms . . . so well 

has the Biltmore succeeded in pleas- 

ing its guests in this essential that it 

has become known as the “Most RATES 
Looked-up-to Address in Atlanta.” From $3 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 


The Most Looked-up-to Address in ATLANTA 
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YOU NEED 








EMERGENCY PLAN. 


Death, sickness, accidents, surgical opera- 
tions and hospitalization do not cost Manage- 
ment anything where Protective Life Emergency 
Plan is installed. Does away with "passing the 
hat". Protects entire family. Many thousand 
textile workers now enjoy its 
advantages. Additional infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 


Silda 


LiFe INSURANCE Q. 
William J. Rushton. President 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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without extravagance 
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at one of the 
Nation’s Leading Hotels 


Universally accepted for its comfort, service 
and prestige, it is in the very heart of 
the shopping, business and theatrical section 
and in ‘easy access of all railway stations. 





} \t 


ingle Room & Bath $4.40 up. Double Room & Bath $6.60 up. ; 


RITZ CARLTON 


Eugene G. Miller 


Manager 
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Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 
Tanks 


and Towers 


Let us build the tank 
vou need. Water tanks, 
acid tanks, dye tanks, 
chem:-cal tanks, oil tanks, 
creosote tanks, tanks for 
every purpose—support- 
ed by towers of fabricat- 
ed steel frames. 





Nickel-clad 
& Stainless Steel 
Vessels 


Starch Kettles and 
Boxes, Size Kettles, Di- 
gestors, Jig Boxes, Perox- 
ide Storage, Vats and 
other vessels of this dur- 
able metal made to order 
from your designs or 
ours. Nothing too large 
or complicated for us. 





Fabrications 


Boilers, Kiers, Air Receivers, Stor- 
age Bins, Framework, Tanks, Ket- 
tles, Vats—in fact any high pressure 
vessels or fabricated steel work pro- 
duced in our plant. 







Our Engineering Department 
will gladly submit designs to 
meet any requirements, 


Smoke Stacks, 
Standpipes, etc. 


These and similar prod- 
ucts “custom made” to 
order from your designs 
or ours. 





We can also produce 
special machinery 
for your own needs or for eo er 
resale purposes. CLERC 





Write for “Tank Talk” No. 5C or let us 
know your interest in fabricated COLE 
Steel products. 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 
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Rhoads TANNATE 


Leather Belting 


FOR BETTER 
DRIVES 


GREATER PRODUCTION .. . 


—through maximum power transmission 
capacity even under heavy load. 





HIGHER QUALITY OF OUTPUT 


—through steady flow of power under 
varying conditions of load. 





LOWER REPLACEMENT COSTS 


—through longer service-life. 





LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS 


—through greater resistance to wear. 





ASSURANCE OFSATISFACTION 


—through Rhoads Service Guarantee. 





Now is the time to turn to Tannate! 


J.E.RHOADS & SONS 


Established 1702 


39 N. SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Chicago Atlanta Cleveland Wilmington, Del. 


TA 4 4 A T E Lowers Costs 
Per Unit of Production 
LEATHER BELTING 
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DISPLAY RATES 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month. 
Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 
Column width 2% inches. 


or discounts. 
page. 
columns in widtk 
the total space used in one year. 
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No commission 


Rates based on with order. 


Minimum charge $2.00 peq insertion. 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOY MENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUN ITIES 


UNDISPLAYED 


“wanitt ad style.’ 
Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 


Positions wanted .05 


Advertisements of equip- 


of COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, 


Per Inch 
nitindtcaniaioeslaaaaal er cepted at display rate only. 
email 3.80 Box number address care 
icici natedadiiiaiaecdaal 3.00 Ga., count as eight words. 
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= Experience and 


Reliability 


Over a quarter of a century experience 


TEXTILE 


engineering and building textile machinery. 


Most of this time with leading manufactur- 


MACHINERY 
and 
EQUIPMENT 


ers, 


LANGEVIN SERVICE 
knowledge necessary to select correct ma- 
chinery to your requirements. 


GEORGE F. LANGEVIN 


SUN BUILDING 


Specializing in Textile 


includes the 


LOWELL, MASS. 
Machinery for Relocation 








POSITION WANTED 


Experienced industrial ac- 
colintant, employed at present, 


wants position with textile 
firm. Young, single, college 


graduate, good references. Will 
go anywhere. Address R. P. S., 
c/o \COTTON, Grant Building, 
Atlainta, Ga. 
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POSITION WANTED | 


Would like to contact cotton mill wanting man 
for general office work. Can handle any clerical 
job. Understand all operations in buying cotton. 
Some experience classing. Have handled market 
positions and bought cotton for large cotton firm. 
Employed at present, but would like to get back in 
textiles and cotton. Age 35, married; can furnish 
references. Write to box No. 445, care COTTON, 
Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 














Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Cormer Member Examining Corps 
U. 8S. Patent Office 








’ 











POSITION WANTED 


As plant manager or superintendent by young man 
with textile education. Has served as superintend- 
ent of both colored and grey goods mills plain and 
fancy weaves, experienced in handling office, pre- 
determined fabric cost work, designing, also cotton 
grading and buying while operating plant using ten 
thousand bales yearly for last three years. Full 
details of experience and qualifications given on 
request. Address Box 456, care COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, 








POSITION WANTED 


As overseer of carding or card‘ng and spin- 


ning. 20 years experience. Familiar with 
most all kinds of numbers. Can furnish 
best of references. 48 years of age, mar- 


ried and have family. Address Box No. 
457, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

















SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


A leading manufacturer of textile processing ma- 
terials and kindred lines offers an exceptional sales 
opportunity to a capable man thoroughly familiar 
with Southern mills, handling an old established 
line of repeat business. Suitable compensation to 
the right man. Send full details to ‘“‘TEX-PRO.,’’ 
care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











POSITION WANTED 


Full Fashioned Fixer, all types German 
and Reading machines. Eighteen years ex- 
perience. Young, progressive, American, 


family man. Specializing in production and 
quality hosiery. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress Box 455, care COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 











Your Advertisement on 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a 
good man to fill a vacancy in your mill? Do you desire your business or profes- 
sional card placed before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 12,000 
copies per month reach the textile executives, superintendents and heads of de- 
partments throughout the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


COTTON, 


Grant Bldg. 


This Page 
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Waste 


PER KILOWATT HR.? 











How much do you pay for wasted power? 
Tight bearings, improper adjustments, loose connec- 





tions cost you money in needless kilowatt hours of 
electrical energy. Such conditions usually precede 
costly breakdowns and loss of production. 


The Walker method of periodic power consumption 
tests will tell the story of the condition of your ma- 
chinery. Any loom fixer can make a test in a minute's 
time without shutting down the loom. The equipment 
is inexpensive and easy to use. 





Loom adjustment check meter. , . ; Walker switch pedesta! 

4 AE BS Write today for complete information. Kp BE 

power consumption figures on dial. easy check up. 
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V-BELT SHEAVES 


LICENSED BY ALLIS-CHALMERS UNDER GEIST PATENT No. 1,662,511 
A difference in Size—but not in Quality 
WIE can furnish Sheaves to suit your requirements, but—Large or Small—they will all be we'l de- 
signed, strong and true-running, with grooves accurately turned for any licensed make of V-Belt. 


GOLDENS' FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance uill be made for errors or failure to insert. 
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West Point Founpry & Macnine Co. 
WEST POINT, GA. 
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A Product of the West Point Foundry & Machine Co. 


For modernizing the Weave Room and increasing pro- 
duction, the current trend in improvement is to the 
Energy Loom Drive, because: 


|. It makes possible higher production per loom per 
hour. 


2. It provides for smoother loom operation. 
It allows the complete utilization of the group 


principle of operation, with a reduction in the 
total power cost per yard of cloth produced. 


Operators of machines which develop a fluctuating load 
can readily realize the possibilities of the Energy Drive, 
and the saving its principle can effect in time and op- 
erating costs. 


Write for fully descriptive Folder describing the advan- 
tages and operation of the West Point Energy Loom 
Drive. 


Manufacturers of cloth room and other textile machinery, re- 
pair parts, bobbin gears, spur and bevel gears,—in iron, steel 


and brass. 


West Point FOUNDRY s MACHINE CO. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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If there’s any news in counter developments, the Veeder-Root 


representative always has it... and has it first. And he has the 


answers to counter problems . . . to questions of design and 
operation. He knows how to come to grips with a counter 


application, for he’s a practical engineer. 


Your Veeder-Root representative has a complete working knowl- 
edge of the most complete line of textile counters ... and all 
the machines and processes they’re used on. He’s a good man to 
know ... mever wastes your time, generally has something of 
definite interest to contribute. So make use of his experience 


and knowledge... see him when he calls. 


OFFICES in Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 


an 
/ 2 Greenville, S. C., Los Angeles, 
a New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Montreal, Canada, Buenos 
Aires, Mexico City, London, 


: i ; ! Tokio bar Mol. 
[co rpo rated— Ha rtfo rd, Conn. — io, Shanghai, Mel 


COUNTERS FOR EVERY TEXTILE MILL REQUIREMENT 
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